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l His WORK provides those interested in the social trans- 
ormation of the Middle. East, Anatolia, and southeast 


Europe with basic Ottoman population data for the period 
©1830 to 1914. The reasons that impelled me to undertake the 


» exceptionally difficult (but vital) task of compiling this in- 
“formation arose from my broader study of the socio- 


| economic and political transformation of the Ottoman state: 
| population movements were the direct expression of that 
_ transformation. 

The break-up of the Ottoman commonwealth into a 
_ group of ethnic-national states from 1815 to 1920 and 
- beyond even to the present day has been considered, and 
’ studied, as the consequence of foreign intervention and/or 
~ asa movement of national revival and, as well, as the liber- 
al, individualistic, modernist reaction of a new class of 
= elites to traditionalism and autocratic rule. Actually, the 
_ gradual disintegration of the Ottoman state that began in 
- the nineteenth century was the result of fundamental 
_ changes in its economic and social structure caused by the 


_ introduction of a capitalist economic system and the adop- 


_ tion of national statehood as a new principle of political 

_ organization. These events manifested themselves not only 
in the emergence of a new social order but also in a variety 
of political and ideological alignments conditioned as much 
by economic interest as by religious identity, ethnic affilia- 
tion, or political-national aspiration. 

The population movements in the Ottoman state were 
both the agent and the chief consequence of the structural 
transformation. Indeed, emigration and immi- 
gration—along with birth and death rates that varied 
among the different social, ethnic, and religious groups and 
the settlement of millions of nomadic tribesmen in Anato- 
lia, Iraq, Syria, and on the outskirts of the Arabian Peninsu- 
la (which increased the numbers of the sedentary popula- 
tion and spurred agricultural production)—were the most 
outstanding features of demographic change. 

Iam persuaded by mv vears of research and writing that 
a full understanding of the social and political transforma- 
tion of the Balkans and the Middle East demands a compre- 
hensive study of the size, growth rate, and religious-ethnic 
composition of the Ottoman population and of the social 
and economic forces that conditioned its growth and dif- 
ferentiation. 

Mv original study required a complete record of Ottoman 
population in the nineteenth century. Therefore, | under- 
took a systematic and critical review of population informa- 
tion, only to discover that. most of the existing studies on 
the topic—that is,. most of the myriad so-called ethno- 
graphic studies published in the West and claiming to deal 
with Ottoman population in the 1800s—were unreliable. At 
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the end, it appeared that the most consistently reliable 
sources of demographic data were the figures issued by the 
Ottoman government itself; and it turned out that the most 
trustworthy European writers on Ottoman population— 
e.g., Ubicini, Helle von Samo, Kutshera, and. Cuinet, to 
name just a few—based their work on Ottoman official 
data. Of all the existing statistics, only those of the Ottoman 
government were compiled by making an actual count of 
the population. They were compiled for strictly practical 
purposes, such as tax levies, military conscription, the 
establishment of municipal boundaries, and the building of 
railroads and highways in the most useful locations. Thus 
they were required to be as accurate as possible. The 
population censuses and registration system, in fact, epito- 
mized the Ottoman commitment to administrative reform 
and the establishment of a new, rational, systematic 
bureaucracy and ushered in the period of modernization. 

It should be noted at the start that the Ottoman “census’’ 
consisted of the registration of the population of each dis- 
trict by a committee. Subsequent annual population figures 
for the realm were obtained by cumulatively adding births 
and subtracting deaths as these were registered in each 
district by the population bureau. As these data were in- 
tended for internal administrative use, only one or two 
census results were published in book form, and these 
were in Arabic script and in a limited number of copies. 

The text of the present book discusses the history and 

evolution of the Ottoman census and registration and col- 
lection of statistical information. The first chapter survevs 
the published literature; the second describes and analyzes 
in detail the various censuses from 1830 to 1914 and the 
purpose and functioning of the population registers. Chap- 
ters 3 and 4 deal, respectively, with the ethnic-religious 
composition of the Ottoman population and with the mi- 
grations that so drastically affected the composition and the 
total size of the population; these are very general, it being 
my intention to provide a thorough analysis of the change 
in the structure of the Ottoman population in a later 
volume of this ongoing study. The final chapter of the text 
is devoted to the city of Istanbul, for the transformation of 
the capital epitomized and reflected that of the empire as a 
whole; it can be studied in detail because the city was sub- 
jected to five censuses in the nineteenth century. 

The common shortcoming of Ottoman censuses was the 
consistent undercounting of population in general and of 
women in particular. The Ottoman officials were aware of 
this problem and duly noted those areas where the census 
of women or other groups was incomplete. They provided 
estimates for nomadic tribes and for areas where the census 
could not be carried out. Being consistent, the undercount 
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of the population can easily be corrected by devising a 
proper margin of error. ; - 

The second, and major, part of this book, the statistical 

appendices, is divided into several sections. The first sec- 
tion contains basic population figures compiled by the gov- 
ernment. Other sections contain data on religious-ethnic 
groups, on the population of the city of Istanbul, and on 
various social and economic facets of the state’s develop- 
ment. Most of'these figures are published for the first time 
in this work, which is the first comprehensive, qualitative 
survey-study of the Ottoman population to cover system- 
atically the entire nineteenth century. 

I have presented the statistics without major interpretive 
analysis (after subjecting them to some necessary correc- 
tion, systematization, and clarification), for such analysis 
would have called for the use of other figures and of histor- 
ical and political data that could have obscured the intrinsic 
value of the original statistics. Extensive interpretation and 
analysis will be provided in another volume in which the 
dynamics of the population changes are studied. I have 
provided some information about the constantly changing 
boundaries of the Ottoman administrative units, inasmuch 
as the lists give population statistics according to the var- 
ious districts and appeared in need of elucidation on this 
point. I have also attempted to give useful technical in- 
formation (for example, about the history of the Ottoman 
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calendar) where it seemed this would help the reader to 
understand the population records better. 

It has required years of exceptionally tedious work to sort 
out, type, add up, and check the original figures, to make 
necessary technical corrections, and then to put them in 
some meaningful order and, finally, to retype them in final 
form. It is my fervent hope that this study will stimulate _ 
new interest in the vitally important topic of Ottoman de- : 
mography and will be supplemented and expanded by 
additional studies as the 21,000 or so population registers : 
known to exist in various archival stores are fully cata- 
logued and made available to scholars. I arn deeply grateful ‘ 
to the various persons who have assisted me in my en- ; 
deavor to present this first collection of Statistics in usable © 
form. Thanks are due first to Hayri Mutlugag for his var- : 
lous inputs into this work; and I also thank Eric Bingen ' 
Michael Harpke, Hiilya Sowerwine, Barbara Husseini, : 
Robert Eils, Dr. Tevfik Giiran, Nurhan and Erol Katircioglu, 
Dr. Justin McCarthy, and Engin Akarli, and the patient, | 
hard-working staff of the Department of History, Universi: 
ty of Wisconsin—Madison, for their various efforts on behalf 
of this work. I am also very grateful to the Graduate School 
University of Wisconsin-Madison, and to the Social Biden 
Research Council for the salary support and research assist- 
ance that has enabled me to accomplish this work. 


Kemat H. Karpat 
Madison, 20 June 1982 


L HAS BEEN my aim, in the preparation of voluminous 
and diverse material, to present the statistics and other 
information in this volume in the most usable form possi- 
ble. Several problems have been solved along the way, but 
others remain for the reader to sort out; some will not be 
completely solvable without more information. For exam- 
ple, as I have pointed out in text, in some cases population 
comparisons cannot usefully be made because we do not 
have information about the exact boundaries of the areas 
for which population figures are given. Although popula- 
tion lists followed administrative divisions after 1870, there 
were frequent reshufflings of district boundaries, and one 
cannot be sure, without further investigation, that a district 
has remained the same in area from one population list to 
the next even when its name remains the same. 


Place Names and Spelling 


The same locality may be called by different names in 
different sources, or a name may appear in several different 
spellings—e.g., Kosova, Kossovo, Cosovo. In general, 1 
have used the form of the name that appears in Turkish 
sources and have used Ottoman Turkish spellings, as 
opposed to European or transliterated Arabic names or 
spellings, particularly in the statistical material: thus, Man- 
astir instead of Monastir, Harput rather than Kharput, Do- 
bruca instead of Dobruja, and so on. Nevertheless, some 
tables are presented essentially as they appear in the 
source, complete with European versions of names; and in 
the text I often use the common present-day names for 
former Ottoman possessions, depending on context. Alter- 
nate or present-day names of major locations are from time 
to time given parenthetically or in notes. 

The name Cezayir-i Bahr-i Sefid is translated as “Aegean 
Islands,” although the boundaries of that province often 
extended beyond the Aegean Sea to the north and the 
south. 

I have also used Turkish spellings, in general, rather than 
European or transliterated Arabic, for words other than 
place names: sancak rather than sanjak or sandjak, ciztye 
rather than jiziye or djiziye, harac rather than kharaj, etc. 

The orthography is modern Turkish, in which c = j, § = 
soft g, ¢ = ch, § = sh, and 6, t = o, u with umlaut as in 
German. The short 1, however, appears throughout as an 
ordinary dotted i, while the long capital 1 is undotted. | 
have also ignored the convention that uses 4, 6, and U in 
Turkish words of Arabic or Persian origin and have elimi- 
nated long vowel markings (4, i). 
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Tables 


Where it seemed advisable, and as noted, ] have cor- 
rected figures in the tables. ] have given totals for conven- 
ience where columns were not totaled in the original. ] have 
corrected totals that are incorrect in the original (realizing 
the while that the error in the original may be in fact in the 
figures for which the total is given rather than in the com- 
putation of the Ottoman statistician). None of these correc- 
tions significantly affects the basic data. Extensive notes 
give information of significance about particular figures. 


Calendar and Dates 


In general the Ottomans used the Muslim calendar, i.e., 
the Hicri-Kameri (H.) calendar that was tied to the lunar 
year and began with the year of the Hegira (a.p. 622). 
However, as early as 20 July 1677 the device of adding one 
year to the calendar every thirty years was adopted. This 
added year came to be known as the year of “sivis’’— 
roughly, of “overlapping” or “interpenetration.” By 1740 
salaries and appointments were being calculated on the 
basis of a solar calendar year beginning in March, while 
revenues and expenditures were still calculated according 
to the Hicri calendar. By July of 1794, during the reign of 
Selim III, a trend toward application of the solar calendar in 
all financial matters was established. The solar calendar 
was known as Mali or Rumi (Roman) and was the same as 
the calendar introduced in 1582 by Pope Gregory XIII and 
called in the West the Gregorian calendar. It was adopted 
as a second official Ottoman calendar on the first of March 
of the Hicri year 1256 (a.p. 13 March 1840). Rumi (r.) dating 
then became standard in the government statistical offices 
as well as in the financial offices, although the Hicri calen- 
dar continued in use also throughout the reign of Abdulha- 
mid II (1876-1909). With the rise to power of the Union and 
Progress Society in 1908, use of the Roman calendar became 
general. In 1912 the government introduced the twenty- 
four-hour day (saati zevali); and on 1 March 1917 the solar 
calendar became the official calendar for all government 
transactions. After the establishment of the Republic (1923) 
the Grand National Assembly brought the Turkish calendar 
completely into accordance with the western calendar, 
adopting, on r. 26 December 1341 (1925), a law decreeing 
that the dating system henceforth used in the Republic of 
Turkey would be the internationally accepted one—i.e., the 
solar calendar with the vear beginning January 1. For a 
fuller explanation of the Ottoman system of dating, see Faik 
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Resit Unat, Hicri Tarihleri Milad! Tarihe Cevirme Kilacuzu 
{Guide to the conversion of Hicri vears to solar vears] (An- 
kara, 1959). In converting dates in this work I have relied on 
Unat's Guide and, principally, on Gazi Ahmet Muhtar Pasa, 
Takvim-i Sinin [The Calendar of Years] (Istanbul: Ceride-i 
Havadis, 1331 [1915]). 

Late in the century population statistics were prepared 
by both the Population Bureau (Sicill-i Nufus) and the Sta- 
tistical Office. These offices were attached to different 
ministries, and each compiled its own statistics, often with- 
out reference to the other. Although the Statistical Office 
used the Rumi calendar year (as did the financial services), 
most other offices, including the Population Bureau, 
adhered to the Hicri calendar. [ have throughout given the 
western (Miladi) date along with the original date. Where 
the source indicated month and day, the exact date of an 
event is given; in cases in which the source gives only a 
year, a Miladi date such as 1881/82 may be used, because of 
the fact that the Hicri year overlapped two western calen- 
dar years. 


Sources and Abbreviations 


Frequently cited sources are abbreviated in notes as fol- 
lows: 

(1) IUKTY = Istanbul Universitesi Kitapligi (Istanbul 
University Library), Turkce Yazmalar (Turkish manuscript 
section); the abbreviated main reference is followed by the 
document number and, sometimes, other information such 
as the date and/or title of the document. 

(2) BA = Basbakanlik Arsivi (the Basbankanlik Archive 
in Istanbul); the reference to the archive is followed by 
section and subsection designations, the document num- 
ber, and, occasionally, the date and/or title of the docu- 
ment. BA sections and subsections are abbreviated as fol- 


lows: 
(C) = Cevdet (collection of documents filed under 


the name of their cataloguer); 
(D) = Dahiliye (Interior Ministry); 
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(HH) = Hatt-i Hamayun (orders sent by the sultan | 


to the grand vizier for execution); 
(1) = Irade (decrees); 

(KK) = Kamil Kepeci (documents filed under the 

name of their cataloguer); 
(M) = Maliye (Finance Office); 

(MH) = Mabeyn-i Humayun (Secretariat of the Im- 
perial Palace—private correspondence of 
the sultan); 

(MM) = Meclis-i Mahsus (Special Council); 

(MY) = Meclis-i Vala (Supreme Council); 

(P) = Perakende (‘’scattered’’—miscellaneous 


i 
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documents not classified precisely into sub- : 


sections); 
(SD) = Suray-i Devlet (Council of State); 

(Y) = Yildiz (a collection of documents containing 
the correspondence of Sultan Abdulhamid 
transferred from Yildiz Palace in toto and 
kept together in-the archives). 

(3) FM = the Turkish Foreign Ministry archives; this 
main reference is followed by the section designation, 
document number, and, frequently, a description of the 
document and date. Section abbreviations are the follow- 
ne (Id) = Idare (administrative file); 

(S) = Siyasi (political file). 

(4) FO = British Foreign Office archival material from 
the Public Records Office in London; this reference includes 
a file number, volume or document number, and, frequent- 
ly, a date and description of the document. 

(5) HCAP = the House of Commons Accounts and Papers 
in Great Britain’s series of published Parliamentary Papers; 
the abbreviated main reference is followed by the Parliamen- 
tary Papers volume number and the number of the Accounts 
and Papers volume (separated by a slant line), the volume 
year, and, often, the page number and information about 
the material cited. 

An important source for background information, 
although not much cited, was the French Foreign Ministry 
Archive in Paris. 
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Map. 1. Asian Ottoman Empire, 1883. 
Based on Synvet's adaptation of a map by H. Kiepert. 
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and Kudus (Jerusalem) were mutasarrifliks and were administered directly from Istanbul rather than from 
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1 CONCEPTUAL AND METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 
IN THE STUDY OF THE OTTOMAN POPULATION 


— MOVEMENTS have always played a dynamic 
role in the transformation of human society. Indeed, in all 
of the history of the world, the impact of migration and 
settlement—as well as of high or low rates of birth and 
mortality and of the social, cultural, economic, and political 
effects of these demographic events—is clearly and widely 
discernible. In the history of the Middle East one finds 
excellent examples. The Muslim calendar begins with an act 
of migration, that is, the hejira of a.p. 622. Migrants going 


‘from the countryside to urban centers or fleeing from areas 


hostile to Islam have always exerted crucial influence on the 
social and political destiny of Muslim countries. The ref- 
ugees fleeing from Spain to North Africa in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, the forced migration of Muslims 
from Russia (the Caucasus and Crimea) in the eighteenth to 
twentieth centuries, the shifts of populations in India, 
Pakistan, and Palestine since 1948, to cite just a few exam- 
ples, have been major factors accounting, at least in part, 
for the social transformation of the entire Muslim world. 
(Ali Shariati, the Iranian fundamentalist teacher 
[1933-1977], stated that he became aware of the importance 
of migration in Islam by reading the Koran.) 

The socio-political and economic history of the Middle 
East in the nineteenth century was in large measure the 
product of major population movements. These produced 
increased social mobility, changed the rates of birth and 
death, intensified urbanization, and generated a variety of 
related changes. Today, migration from villages to cities 
has changed the demographic picture of practically all the 
Muslim countries and has been a powerful factor in socio- 
Political change. For example, in the Islamic revolution in 
Iran the participation of the new arrivals in Teheran was a 
major factor. 

Despite their obvious importance, population move- 
ments in the Middle East, especially during the Ottoman 
era, have not vet been studied in a broad historical and 
conceptual framework. The few existing studies deal essen- 
tially with demographic problems as isolated phenomena, 
ignoring their wider historical, political, and regional 
dimensions. Few scholars nowadays seem to have the time 


or patience to pore over hundreds of documents for months 
on end in dusty archives in order to extract information that 
can be condensed in a few pages and may remain long 
unnoticed and unappreciated. It is understandable, there- 
fore, that considerable ingenuity and imagination have 
been invested in devising “concepts,” “theories,’” and 
“models” to explain the entire history and transformation 
of the society in that area. In some cases the theorists have 
made sweeping false assertions, interpreting Middle East- 
ern events on the basis of preconceived western concepts or 
scattered impressions without regard for the differences— 
in culture, historical experience, and goals—that limit the 
applicability of these alien concepts. Yet, paradoxically, a 
major shortcoming of Middle East social studies in general 
and of population studies in particular derives from the lack 
of concepts and theories capable of expressing the social 
and historical experience of the Middle East within its own 
value system and patterns of change and acculturation. 
The development of suitable concepts and theories, of 
course, depends first on the accumulation of usable empir- 
ical data. Anyone attempting to study population problems 
in the Middle East, especially precise topics such as fertility 
or mortality rates or family size in a given period of history 
or for a particular region, is hampered by insufficient data 
on the size of the population and by lack of knowledge 
about procedures for registering births and deaths. Indeed, 
the studies of Middle Eastern population history, besides 
failing to apply methods and techniques adapted to the 
socio-cultural conditions, suffer basically from lack of in- 
formation. Although archives in the area, especially those 
in Istanbul and Ankara, contain much material on popula- 
tion size and the registration systems, very little of this 
material has been sorted out and used to study specific 
demographic problems.’ Therefore, the first task of the 


oa 


1, There are some notable exceptions. Ottoman censuses and 
surveys of the ]and in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are 
known of through O. L. Barkan’s pioneering works: ‘Tarihi De- 
mografi Arastirmalari ve Osmanli Tarihi,” Tari Mecmmuasi 10 (1953); 
“Essai sur les données statistiques des registres de recensement 
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every aspect of Muslim life, they strongly reflect the politi- = 
is to assemble, systematize, and analyze the population 


sified as non-Muslim in order to back the assertion that the 


The authors stated that these oe Christians formed a majority in eastern Anatolia. This pre- 
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data available in Turkish archives and other places and to 
study the procedures used in gathering these data. This is 
particularly vital for the nineteenth century, when popula- 
tion movements Were more influential than ever before in 


generating social and political changes throughout the en- 
tire Ottoman state. 


Studies of Ottoman Population: An Evaluation 


There is no dearth of writings about the population of the 
Ottoman Empire in the nineteenth century, but most of 
these are ethnographic works. It is true that they are, in a 
way, indispensable to any study of this topic. Generally, 
however, their value is limited, They suffer from three ma- 
jor shortcomings. First, only a few of them utilize reliable 
statistical information based On, the actual count of popula- 
tion. Second, these studies often were undertaken with the 
sole purpose of supporting the political claims of certain 
ethnic or religious groups within the empire; besides dem- 


dans I’Empire ottoman au XV° et XVI¢ siécles, “Journal of Economic 
and Social History of the Orient 1, no. 1 (1957); 9-21; and “Research 
on the Ottoman Fiscal Surveys,” in Studies in the Economic History of 
the Middle East, ed. M. A. Cook (London: Oxford University Press, 
1970), pp. 163-71. See also Heath W. Lowry, “The Ottoman Tahrir 
Detters as a Source of Urban Demographic History: The Case Study 
of Trabzon (ca. 1486-1583)” (Ph.D. diss., University of California at 
Los Angeles, 1977); Leila Erder, “The Measurement of Preindus- 
trial Population Changes: The Ottoman Empire from the Fifteenth 
to the Seventeenth Century,” Middle Eastern Studies 11 (1975): 
284-301; M. A. Cook, Population Pressure in Rural Anatolia: 
1450-1600 (London: Oxford University Press, 1971); Ronald J. Jen- 
nings, “Urban Population in Anatolia in the Sixteenth Century: A 
Study of Kayseri, Karaman, Amasya, Trabzon, and Erzurum,” In- 
ternational Journal of Middle East Studies 7 (1976): 21-57; Wolf-Dieter 
Hatteroth and Kamal Abdulfattah, Historical Ceography of Palestine, 
Transjordan and Southern Syria in the Late 16th Century (Erlangen: 
Frankische Geographische Gesellschaft, 1977). A survey of the 
Western bibliography on Ottoman population in the nineteenth 
century is in Engin Akarli, “Ottoman Population in Europe in the 
19th Century; Its Territorial, Racial, and Religious Composition,” 
(M.A. thesis, University of Wisconsin—Madison, 1970). See also 
Marc Pinson, ‘“‘Demographic Warfare: An Aspect of Ottoman and 
Russian Policy, 1854~—1866” (Ph.D. diss., Harvard University, 
1970). For further bibliographical information, see my The Gecekon- 
du: Rural Migration and Urbanization in Turkey (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1976), and my “Ottoman Immigration 
Policies and Settlement in Palestine,” in Settler Regimes in Africa and 
the Arab World, ed. Ibrahim Abu-Lughod and Baha Abu-Laban 
(Wilmette, IIl.: Medina University Press International, 1974), pp. 
57-72. For a general Survey of current population studies, see 
Georges Sabagh, “The Demography of the Middle East,” Middle 
East Studies Association Bulletin +, no. 2 (1970): 1-19. Fora compre- 
hensive study of Ottoman statistics, see Justin McCarthy, The Arab 
World, Turkey and the Balkans (1878~1914): A Handbook of Historical 
Statistics (Boston: G. K. Hall and Co., 1982) 


all, in some of them the statistics were blatantly manipu 
lated or falsified outright in order to support some territo 
rial claim of an existing or potential political state. Third, 
most of these ‘population studies” (or ethnographic sur- 
vevs, as they are properly called) by westerners dealt with 
the European part of the Ottoman state, leaving Anatolia 
and the Arabic-speaking countries unaccounted for; and 
after most of the Balkans had achieved the desired inde- 
pendence (1878), the rate of production of studies of Otto- 
man population dropped drastically. 

Because the maneuvering for territory and influence in 
the lands of the Ottoman Empire had such a profound 


impact, I here address in some detail the issue of the dis- | 


honest use of population statistics. The precedent for the 
political manipulation of demographic data was set by Rus- 
sia, and the practice was thus immediately legitimized—as 
seemed to be the case with any such deed of a big power in 
the nineteenth century; any subterfuge employed against 
the Ottoman government was at that time more often than 
not viewed as inevitably right and proper. During the talks 
at the Istanbul Conference, held in December 1876 for the 
discussion of “reforms” (actually autonomy) for the Bal- 
kans, the Russian delegate submitted a series of population 
Statistics alleged to have been prepared by a great author- 
ity. These statistics indicated that the Bulgarians formed a 
majority in most of the central and northeastern parts of the 
Balkans—that is, in the area which became part of Greater 
Bulgaria under the San Stefano treaty in 1878. In fact, the 
Russian statistics had inflated the comparative number of 
Bulgarians by completely ignoring the Vlahs, Greeks, and 
Serbs, while minimizing the number of Muslims. In reac- 
tion to the Russian statistics, the Greeks and, occasionally, 
some other groups issued their own statistics. Faced with 
this strong reaction from Christians who, no less than the 
Muslims, objected to becoming part of Bulgaria, the British 
government decided to investigate the numbers of Greeks, 
Muslims, and other ethnic groups in Thrace and other areas 
of contention. It sent to these places a number of military 
officers, whose voluminous population reports (although 
often distorted in favor of the Greeks) are worthy of study? 
I believe that these reports were at least partly responsible 
for inducing the British to oppose, at the Berlin Congress in 
1878, the cession of territory in the central and southern 
parts of the Balkans to Bulgaria. (The British hoped to see 
Greece acquire these territories, despite the fact that the 
Muslims formed the majority in many places.) 

The manipulation of population statistics for political 
purposes by various ethnic and religious groups was wide- 
spread and ingenious. For example, early in the twentieth 
century the Greek Patriarchate issued figures purporting to 
show that the Greeks in western Anatolia numbered 1.7 


2. These reports, discussed more fully in Chapter 3, can be 
found in the FO 78 and 242 series. 
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ners of the realm. Upon returning to their countries of ori- 
gin, these ‘experts’ on Ottoman affairs wrote books and 
gave out estimates and opinions relating to every aspect of 
Ottoman life. A good example is F. Bianconi, who worked 
as an engineer for a railroad company from 1872 to 1876 and 
then, upon returning to the West, issued his own set of 
population statistics; he used no reliable sources but tried to 
enhance his own credibility by denouncing the Turks and 
their statistics." Despite their gross distortions, Bianconi’s 
figures have often been cited as a major source of informa- 
tion on Ottoman population. 


Ottoman Official Data: Its Value and Use 


Although the views of those few misinformed indi- 
viduals who mistrusted Ottoman population statistics en- 
joyed considerable publicity in the European press, this 
was compensated for by the testimony of other Europeans. 
A large number of Europeans of all nationalities worked for 
long periods in the Ottoman state as diplomatic representa- 
tives (consuls, military attachés, embassy secretaries, etc.), 
teachers, or business representatives. They learned the lan- 
guage, read the local press, and became intimately ac- 
quainted with the Ottoman bureaucracy. They tried to com- 
pile statistics on matters such as Ottoman trade, military 
strength, and defense capabilities in order to provide their 
home governments with factual information needed for the 
making of vital economic and political decisions. These 
men had to seek the most reliable sources of information; 
and after thorough investigation they came to accept the 
Ottoman official statistics as basically trustworthy, 
although they often made adjustments to compensate for 
certain technical shortcomings.’ In some cases, when in 
doubt about some figures, these Europeans questioned 
Ottoman ministers and prime ministers; Ubicini, for exam- 
ple, had some of his population figures checked by Ahmet 
Vefik Paga. These Europeans developed a healthy respect 
for the Ottoman population statistics and used them exten- 
sively, often publishing them in Europe. The data con- 


8. Bianconi wrote: “Le peu de scrupule qui ont les Turcs etant 
aujourd‘hui universellement reconnu, on doit convenir que jamais 
les statistiques fournies d’une facon officielle par la Porte, sur ses 
sujets, n’ont pu étre prises en sérieuse considération et ne doivent, 
en conséquence, servir en aucune maniere comme documents 
pour l’élaboration d’un travail ethnographique de ces contrées” 
(Ethnographie et statistique de la Turquie d'Europe et de la Gréce, 2d ed. 
[Paris, 1877}, p. 16). 

9. For instance, Paul Boutet, who used the Ottoman population 
lists: for 1877/78 wrote: “Tout en tenant compte des erreurs inévi- 
tables qui accompagnent toujours un premier essai d’un genre 
pareil, surtout pour une oeuvre faite dans un Pays oriental, on 
peut accepter ces statistiques, publiées officiellement, comme de- 
vant avoir une autorité de beaucoup supérieure a celle des divers 
chiffres, plus ou moins fantaisistes, donnés jusqu’ici par des publi- 
cistes qui pour la plupart, n’avaient pas accés aux sources d’in- 


formation” (L’Empire ottoman, Documents statistiques,” Explora- 
tion 2 [1877]: 159). 
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kept their own registers for the Muslims, and 
d closely with civilian population officials 


empire’s human and financial resources was necessary. 
The recruitment of a modern army and its organization into 
active and reserve units required accurate information 
about the number and age of the male population. The 
conscription system for Muslims introduced by Mahmut II 
in 1838, the general conscription introduced in 1855 (but 
never actually applied to Christians), and, especially, the 
categorization of males obligated to do military service 
could have been implemented only under a sound registra- 
tion system. In the latter part of the nineteenth century 
Muslim males were divided into four age groups, with 
military obligations defined accordingly: the active duty 
group (muvazzaf) served four years from age twenty; the 
active reserve group (ihtiyat) served for two more years; the 
inactive reserve (redif) was under obligation for another 
fourteen years; and, finally, the territorial/local militia (mus- 
tahfiz) served for four years. (A male Muslim thus might 
have some sort of military duty for as much as twenty-four 
years.) 

The Ottoman military establishment was therefore the 
first to show keen interest in population records and to 
exert pressure on the sultan and the government to under- 
take censuses and adopt a regular population register sys- 
tem. In fact, army officers took active roles in Ottoman 


10. A group of British statisticians trying to assess the human 
resources of Turkey and Russia had the following to say about the 
Ottoman figures: “In treating the Turkish statistics, therefore, 
without the aids we are used to in countries where there is a good 
administration, we need not be absolutely in the dark. The results 
will not be so authoritative or so complete in detail as it is expe- 
dient to have them, but they will be much better than no results at 
all, and may leave no practical doubt on the more important ques- 
tions to be answered. The first question which presents itself is that 
of population and area. Of this a very good account has lately been 
given by Mr. Ravenstein . . .” (“Turkish Resources,” Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society 40 [1877]: 633-34). (Ravenstein’s work is 
commented on in Chapter 3.) 

11. See Todorov, Balkanskiat Grad and “The Balkan Town in the 


Second Half of the 19th Century,” Etudes balkaniques, no. 2 (1969): 
31. 


man source of information on the population. However, 


> these have not been published officially in their entirety, 
_ although some summaries were made public: the mais 
- census of 1844, for instance, is known through figures pub- 
~ lished by Ubicini and Boré. The detailed lists that were the 


bases for the final census figures (with the partial exception 
of lists from the 1866 census of Tuna vilayet) probably will 
not be available until all the Ottoman documents of the 
nineteenth century are fully catalogued. The second major 
source of information on Ottoman population is the 
yearbooks. Although imperial salnames covering the en- 
tire realm began to be published in 1847 (H. 1263), the 
population figures for the whole empire appeared for the 
first time only in the volume issued in 1877/78. The first 
provincial yearbook (for Bosnia) was published in 1866. By 
1868 there were several salnames giving population figures 
for their respective provinces. These figures, used exten- 
sively by various European ethnographers and statisticians, 
were based on earlier figures obtained by actual count and 


12. This census was begun in the Hicri year 1299, corresponding 
to 1881/82, but it was not declared complete until more than ten 
Gregorian years later. As will be demonstrated in detail in Chapter 
2, it was, with the possible exception of the partial census taken in 
Tuna Province in 1866, the most advanced and comprehensive of 
all the Ottoman population surveys conducted in the nineteenth 
century. ae 

13. The imperial yearbooks, known as Devlet-i Altye Salnameleri, 
or salitames for short, consist of sixty-six volumes published reg- 
ularly, except during the First World War, from 1847 to 1918. The 
provincial salnames, which began to be published roughly from 
1868 onwards and amount to several hundred volumes of various 
sizes, are very valuable sources on Ottoman socio-economic his- 
tory despite the fact that, with the partial exception of those for 
Aydin and Hiidavendigar provinces, few were published regular- 
ly. The best and most comprehensive study of the salnames, which 
includes information about their location in libraries in Turkey, is 
that published by the Research Centre for Islamic History, Art, and 
Culture, Ottoman Year-Books (Salname and Nevasal) (Istanbul, 1982). 
See also Justin McCarthy and I. Dennis Hyde, “Ottoman Imperial 
and Provincial Salnames,” Middle East Studies Association Bulletin 
13, no. 2 (1976): 10-20; and Hasan R. Ertug, “Osmanili Devrinde 
Salnameler,”” Hayat Tari Mecmuasi 10, nos. 103, 104 (1973). See also 


Islam Ansiklopedest, $.v- “Salname. 
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also from tax registers and other information available to 
the provincial administrators. Population estimates given 
by various European scholars and diplomats, as well as by 
Ottoman geographers and encyclopedists, rely either on 
these official published records or on the information sup- 
plied by officials in charge of population affairs. A list of 
yearbooks according to publication date is included as 
Appendix A.1 following this chapter. 
The statistical tables compiled by the Ottoman govern- 
ment in the nineteenth century also provide excellent in- 
formation for measuring the level of urbanization. The cen- 
sus results are given by vilayet/eyalet (province), livalsancak, 
and kaza—that is, according to the main administrative 
units of the time. Often the first figure given following the 
name of a specific administrative center Is the population of 
the capital city, usually under a heading such as merkez 
kazasi (central kaza). In the case of Edirne Province, for ex: 
ample, the central kaza includes the main city and the vil- 
lages in the vicinity of the city. Although the size of the 
territory of the central kaza varies, the population in the 
villages is seldom more numerous than the population of 
the city itself; therefore, one can arrive at a tentative 
population figure for the city by subtracting from the 
population of the central kaza a certain number of peop e 
deemed to live in the villages attached administratively to 
it. Some censuses refer specifically to the population of a 
given town; the census of 1831 occasionally includes the 
population of the city, e.g., of Konya, Edirne, Manastir 
(Bitolia), and other smaller towns. The surrounding areas 
(the neighborhoods—nahiyes) indicated separately, making 
possible the comparison of the urban and rural popula- 
tions. 


Population Censuses and Administrative Division 


The study of Ottoman population is vitally dependent on 
precise, up-to-date maps showing the administrative divi- 
sion of the realm. Internal population movement is after all 
simply a transfer of people from one administrative unit to 
another. In the nineteenth century the administrative divi- 
sion of the Ottoman state underwent several changes that 
tend to confuse one unfamiliar with the process. The orig- 
inal division, adopted in the second half of the fifteenth 
century, had survived, despite various changes, until that 
time, and the Cihannuma, the classical work on geography 
of Katip Celebi (1609-1658), provides fairly estensive in- 
formation about this. A detailed description of the adminis- 
trative division of a later period was given at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century (1804) by P. L. Inciciyan, who 
devoted three volumes of his eleven-volume work on world 
geography to the description of istenboh von: 5), aie 
(volume 6), and Anatolia (volume 10). JOSE pa Fre err 
von Hammer-Purgstall, M. D’Ohsson, and Ubicini, among 


14. The section on Rumili has been published recently ina ver 
sion prepared by H. D. Andreasyan; see “Osmanii Sas ae 
ve Cografyasi,"” Giiney Dogu Avrupa Atastinmalars Dergist 2-2 
(1973-1974): 11-88, and +5 (1975-76): 101~152. 


erect te 


western students of Ottoman affairs, provided illuminating 

information on the administrative divisions of the late 

eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries. Among other re- 
cent works, a comprehensive study by Andreas Birken is 

noteworthy, ° 

It is not necessary here to provide a detailed description; 

it suffices for the purpose of this study to say that the 
Ottoman administrative division in 1831—that is, when the 
first modern census was taken—included 29 eyalets (with 
one or two of them, e.g., Viransehir, retaining a rather 
confusing status) subdivided into livas or sancaks; one of 
these subdivisions was chosen as the seat of the provincial 
governor and was known as “pasa sancagi.” The fiva or 
sancak was divided in turn into kazas, which were basically 
judicial districts under a judge (kadi). The kazas were further 
subdivided into nahiyes—mainly rural districts which had a 
given number of villages. In 1834 Sultan Mahmud II intro- 
duced a new administrative division consisting of 28 eyalets, 
31 sancaks, and 54 independent voivodas subdivided into 126 
lias and 1,267 kazas.'® Five years later this new division 
was abandoned, and the empire reverted to the old admin- 
istrative system. 

Yearbooks published after 1847 give information on the 
administrative divisidn. In the early 1850s the Ottoman 
state appears to have been divided into 36 eyalets, of which 
15 were in Europe, 18 in Asia, and 3 in Africa; however, 
their political and administrative status was varied, Egypt, 
Wallachia, Moldavia, and Serbia being almost independ- 
ent, while Tunisia had special status. The eyalets were sub- 
divided into 440 livas, or sancaks (administered by a kayma- 
kam or mutassarrif), kazas (administered by a miiidir assisted 
by a council of notables), and nahiyes (administered by 
elected muhtars or kocabasi, the first usually among Mus- 
lims, the second in non-Muslim communities). Lists of the 
administrative units of 1831 and the early 1850s are given in 
appendices A.2 and A.3 following this chapter. 

The gradual evolution of a new administrative organiza- 
tion began with the promulgation of the Vilayet Law of 
1864.” The reform was a slow process. It was partly com- 
pleted by 1871 but continued thereafter.!® The vilayet of 
Tuna was the first, created in 1864 by combining the eyalets 
of Silistre, Vidin, and Nis into a unit under the gov- 
ernorship of Mithat Pasa; this was the pilot project for 

achieving modernization.’ In 1867 and 1871 new vilayets 
were created; in 1870 there were 23 vilayets; in 1875 the 
number was 25. By 1893 there were 27 vilayets in Europe 


15. Die Provinzen des osmanischen Reiches (Wiesbaden: Reichert,- 
1976). 

16. See Ernest Dottain, “La Turquie d'Europe d’apés le Traité de 
Berlin,” Revue de géographie 3 (1878): 97-123. 

17. George Young, Corps de droit ottoman 1 (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1905): 47-69. 

18. For a survey of the administrative reform (but without the 
list of vilayets), see Roderic H. Davison, Reform in the Ottoman 
Empire 1856-1876 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963), pp. 
157-71. - 

19. See for details Hans-Jurgen Kornrumpf, Die Territorialverwal- 
tung im Ostlichen Teil der europatschen Turkey vom Erlass der Vilayets- 
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and Asia (excluding North Africa), 4 special districts (Catal- 
ca, Biga, Kudus-i-Serif [Jerusalem], and I[zmit), and the 
capital. (ft should be remembered that territories in the 
Balkans and Caucasus had been lost through the treaty of 
Berlin in 1878: these were Bosnia, Tuna {Bulgaria}, Kars- 
Artvin, and eastern Rumelia.) 

The Vilavet Law of 1864, as amended, basically preserved 
the old division (eyalet, liva/sancak, kaza, nahiye) but changed 
the eyalets into vilayets administered by valis (governors) 
appointed by the central government. There were changes 
also in the administrative titles: a mudir became the admin- 
istrator of the naliye. The purpose of the reform was to 
strengthen the authority of the central government by elim- 
inating or neutralizing the influence of the derebeys and 
other local lords. Originally the vilayet was larger than the 
old eyalet; gradually, however, the vilayets were Partitioned 
into smaller units for more efficient administration. For ex- 
ample, in 1878/79 the vilayet of Erzurum was subdivided 
into the vilayets of Van, Bitlis, Mamurettilaziz, and 
Erzurum; in 1880 Bagdat (Baghdad) was divided into Bag- 
dat, Kerktk (Mosul), and Basra; meanwhile, parts of Zor 
(Deir) were attached to Halep (Aleppo) and Damascus, 
while Halep itself was divided into Halep and Adana; and 
Diyarbekir ceded Siirt to Bitlis and Malatya to Harput 
(Kharput). Any comparison of the populations of the var- 
ious regions, especially of the vilayets, in different years 
must be sure to take into account the creation of these new 
administrative units as well as the concurrent use of Turk- 
ish and Arabic, Slavic, or Greek names for a given locality 
within the same vilayet. 

In sum, it is extremely important to have a complete and 
detailed study of the Ottoman administrative division and 
of the boundary changes in the nineteenth century. Unfor- 
tunately such a task goes far beyond the scope of this work, 
which is confined to a quantitative study of population. 


Problems in the Use of Ottoman Census Data 


Ottoman population statistics cannot be accepted at face 
value. They have particular characteristics which must be 
understood, as well as shortcomings which must be over- 
come or, at least, taken into consideration. Briefly, the 
standards to be applied in evaluating Ottoman data are 
(1) internal consistency, (2) consistency with modern 
enumerations given by the governments of the new states, 
and (3) consistency with demographic rules.” Some of the 
deficiencies revealed by the application of these standards 
are technical and easily remedied by arithmetical adjust- 


ordnuny (1864) bis zum Berliner Kongress (1878) nach amtlichen osma- 
nischen Veréffentlichungen (Weisbaden: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 
1976). 

20. See Justin McCarthy, “Population of the Ottoman Fertile 
Crescent” (Paper delivered at the International Conference on the 
Economic History of the Middle East, 1800-1914, Haifa, Israel, De- 
cember 14-19, 1980), pp: 3-4. (The final version of this Paper is 
“The Population of Ottoman Syria and Iraq, 1878-1914,” Asian and 
African Studies 15, no. 1 [1981]: 3-44.) 
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. CEPTUAL AND METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 
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ts. Others stem from the special Ottoman concept of 
qnenb- 


7 s and from a variety of social and administrative 
a et ing the composition and distribution of the 
a lation; these are less easily -corrected. The census 
Pe d pete devised in accordance with the special Otto- 
Ne esephy of the population count, and the results 
aed the socio-cultural environment in which it was 
e 
perce flaw in these data is the understatement of 
ee No census taker, including the most ee 
aie contemporary one, can truly count the entire popula- 


5 ‘actors affect 


tion. For instance, the New York Times of 9 March 1980 
= tion. 


ed, in regard to the United States census to begin * 
i] 1980, that ‘the Census Bureau is under intense an 
nae ressure to provide a means of artificially adjust- 
ing its Anchen to include the millions of people who ys 
expected to elude the census takers April 1, despite . 
efforts to improve the count.” The Census see me 
mated that in certain densely populated areas as se ia 
ercent of some age groups would escape the count. - - 
United States, with all its trained personnel and sop Hy 
cated computers, cannot conduct a perfect census in ae 
late twentieth century, it is totally unrealistic to — 
Ottomans for not having been able to count exactly their 
entire population in the nineteenth century. a 
The raison d’étre of Ottoman population counts was origi- 
nally not the simple desire to have an accurate record yids 
total number of people in the realm or details about their 
socio-ethnic composition. The traditional Ottoman tahrir 
was a survey carried out for tax purposes, and its results 
were recorded in land deed registers (tapu defteri). The 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century tahrirs involved the reg- 
istration of adult males—especially households heads as 
taxpayers but also bachelors and others—and thus the ik 
defteri are regarded as a fairly good source of demograp ic 
information;7! but the object of the tahrir, it must be 
emphasized, was to assess the area of cultivated lands ee 
the levying of taxes on the cultivator. In the nineteent 
century new considerations dictated a new type of survey. 
However, for the Ottoman government the first modern- 
style census, begun in 1831 (or 1830, according to new but 
unverified information), was still not an end in itself. Its 
main purpose was to establish a quantitative basis for ne 
levying of personal taxes on non-Muslims and, as prev ay 
ly pointed out, for the conscription of Muslim male adults 
into the army. This direct assessment of the male popula- 
tion replaced the former reliance on incomplete in pore 
supplied by communal heads. However, the governmen 
was noi then interested in and did not seek to register those 
individuals—women, orphans, Christians below the age of 
puberty, the mentally or physiclaly incapacitated, high- 
ranking officials, etc.—who were not obligated to pay per- 
sonal taxes or do military service. Land surveys, then 


21. See opinions summarized in Amnon Cohen and Lagehaets 
Lewis, Population and Revenue in the Towns of Palestine in the ue 4 H 
Century (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1978), p. 3; see also 
Lowry, “Ottoman Tahrir Defters." 


known as emlak tahriri, continued to be conducted but were 
taken separately from the population count.” — “ 
By the middle of the nineteenth century, that is, after the 
signing of the Paris treatv in 1856, the eu, eats 
philosophy underwent another change. The Porte began 
embrace the European concept of functional governmen 
and service to society. Consequently, it felt the need to 
reassess its human and natural resources. Moreover, the 
rising national consciousness among the Christian groups 
had manifested itself in the form of a variety of de- 
mands—e.g., for the establishment of national churches 
and schools—as well as in claims for independence ead 
territory, often supported by data ignoring other groups; 
hence there arose the necessity of learning the exact num- 
ber of each major Christian ethnic group. These humanist- 
functionalist-nationalist considerations were manifest in 
the census and registration system implemented in 1881/ 
82-1893. This census used several ethnic-confessional cate- 
gories for the Christian population, but all the Muslims 
continued to be counted as one homogeneous group, de- 
spite the ethnic and linguistic differences among gare 
As the government's census SU at apace : 
the registration unit. The traditional tax unit in the fi ban 
and sixteenth centuries was the lane, or avariz hanesi, t at 
is, the household as represented by its male head. The old 
Ottoman “household” did not necessarily correspond to 
either the nuclear or the extended family: it was a house- 
hold defined financially, in accordance with the taxpaying 
potential of its members rather than in accordance with its 
numerical size. However, some of the Ottoman population 
lists issued in the second half of the nineteenth century 
mentioned the number of /ane in a region or in the entire 
country. Thus used, the term referred either to the are 
logically defined nuclear family or to the extended a) 
rather than to the taxpaying household. The exact size o 
the Ottoman “family’’ has not yet. been accurately estab- 
lished, and it is erroneous to arrive at categorical ene 
sions regarding the size of the Ottoman population we 4 
clearly establishing the exact meaning of the term hane an 
ithout considering other variables. 
nO politically oped report did give some figures on 


22. The existing records on taxation and the distribution aa 
(state) land to cultivators could yield excellent figures on Be a 
man population in the sixteenth to the nineteenth Beat ae 
instance, the yoklamas, censuses of the timars taken in 1596, 
1672, 1691, 1694, 1698, and 1715, indicate that tradition was no 
abandoned altogether. These surveys show a ences Breoe 
cupation with the size of cultivable lands—at least si Wada 
as fiefs to the sipahis—and with their revenue. See \ Ete . u na 
chieva and Stashimir Dimitrov, Sur I’état du systeme des be 
XVII-XVILL" sitcles (Sofia: Académie Bulgare des Sciences, 4 dp 
The complexity of the population problem in the Ottoman ra = 
the sixteenth century becomes evident if one approaches i bade 
the viewpoint of agricultural production and eae te . 
Hurican Islamoglu, “Dynamics of Agricultural Production, epu a 
tion Growth and Urban Development: A Case Study of ees a 
North Central Anatolia, 1520-1575" (Ph.D. diss., University o 
Wisconsin-Madison, 1979). 
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family size, but they are certainly inaccurate. Vladimir Te- 
plov undertook a study of the Balkan population under the 
auspices of the Russian government and used, in addition 
to the official Ottoman yearbooks, information supplied by 
churches and native informants. He based his figures on 
the latter two sources and arbitrarily concluded that Mus- 
lim families consisted of 5 members, while non-Muslim 
families had from 7 to 9.37 members.? These figures are 
contravened by those from an actual family survey con- 
ducted by W. L. Stoney, a British consular official in the 
Philippopolis (Plovdiv) area of Bulgaria. In order to answer 
some inquiries from England about the exact size of the 
Balkan family, Stoney surveyed 50,622 individuals belong- 
ing to 10,110 families in 55 villages having a predominantly 
Bulgarian population. He arrived at the conclusion that 
each family had an average of 5.007 members.*! On the 
other hand, one British consular agent indicated that the 
average size of some 600 Armenian families planning to 
migrate to Persia in the late nineteenth century was 7 
members.” A recent survey of about 10,000 immigrant 
families settled in Anatolia towards the end of the 
nineteenth century shows that in a locality representing the 
minimum the average family consisted of 1.99 persons, 
while in an area representing the maximum the average 
was 9.60. The average for all the families in these immigrant 
villages was about 4.10 individuals per family.”¢ 

For the 1831-1838 census the adult male, regardless of 
household status, became the official registration unit; he 
remained so until the 1881/82-1893 census, at which time 
the basic unit became the individual, regardless of age or 
sex. 

These changes in the Ottoman census philosophy and in 
the officially designated registration unit were reflected in 
the results of the various surveys. The underreporting of 
the population continued throughout, however. Even after 
the government adopted the goal of registering all its 
citizens as individuals, factors such as isolation, difficulties 
in communication, and the resistance of some subjects to 
the census resulted in a considerable number of persons 
being left unregistered.” 

Population statistics issued before the 1880s seldom ever 
mentioned the nomadic tribes. Such tribes were only occa- 
sionally subjected to an actual count; when the number of 
nomadic tribesmen was recorded at all, the census officials 


23. Materialy Dlya Statistikii Bolgarii, Trakii i Makedonii {Statistical 
materials on Bulgaria, Thrace, and Macedonia] (St. Petersburg, 
1877). Teplov’s data also pointed to a relatively rapid rise in Chris- 
tian population and to a decrease in the Muslim population in 


certain areas of the empire, a phenomenon discussed later in this 
chapter. 
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aaa a oNCEPTUAL AND METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 
had relied in most cases on figures supplied by the tribal 
chieftans. The census of 1881'82-1893 was the first to pro- 
vide comprehensive estimates of the population of the 
tribes and of the areas not subject to actual count. As to the 
count of women, even after they began to be individually 
registered in the 1880s their number appears as consistently. 
less than that of the men, raising some question whether 
there existed factors that caused a higher mortality among 


= ,ationalist organizations, in which the number of these var- 
: sethno-religious groups was generally overstated, were 
ou 


nsidered unreliable even by Europeans friendly to those 
a 


communities. : 
The assessment of fertility rates is an absolute necessity 
or the understanding of the growth rate of the Ottoman 
opulation. It is generally assumed that during the first 


women. 


It is possible to overcome, at least partly, the inaccuracies 
resulting from the undercounting of various segments of 
the Ottoman population.*® A reasonable estimate of the 
total population can be made for periods when women 


were not counted simply by doubling the number of men, 


as is regularly done by many students of Ottoman popula- 


tion. In addition, however, one must adopt a margin-of- 
error percentage to account for persons unregistered by the 
census takers because they were exempt from taxes or were 
not subject to conscription or because they could not be 
reached. In this study I have adopted 8 percent as the mar- 
gin of error for the calculation of the population of some 
areas and of some ethnic groups (but the figures in the 
statistical appendices are not corrected for error). This per- 
centage was adopted after comparing various figures given 
for one area or one group over a period of time and assum- 
ing—based on various governmental statistics—that the 
annual growth rate was 1 percent during the second half of 
the nineteenth century. (Actually this percentage of error 
may be raised to 10, or even 15, for remote mountain areas.) 
One might arrive at a more precise calculation of the error 
by studying the birth and death entries during a given 
period of time in a given area and by devising a variable 
formula to account for the population that escaped the 
count. This could be achieved only by locating and using 
the actual population registers kept in various administra- 
tive centers. Many of these seem to have been destroyed, 
but many others have survived. 

The Muslim population was undercounted more often 
than the Christian population, the latter being mostly 
sedentary, compactly settled, and easily accessible. Howev- 
er, the registers of their religious constituency kept by the 
Christian ecclesiasts appear to have only limited value. 
Most of the churches registered only marriages and the 
number of houses, neither of which is a reliable index of 
population. As far as the tax lists were concerned, it is 
generally accepted that these showed the Christian males 
to be far fewer than their actual number. It is true that many 
Christian prelates developed special rosters for registering 


their followers in order to extract from them a payment for | 


their own services, as they did not receive regular salaries; 
however, as would be expected, many individuals, usually 
those living in large communities, failed to register. Many 
small, closely knit communities, in which the priest knew 
everybody anyway, did not have such registers at all. Lists 
prepared by various non-Muslim communities and 


28. For a full discussion of the procedures that may be adopted, 4 


see ibid., pp. 3-7 and esp. n. 23. 


“thirty vears of the nineteenth century the Ottoman popula- 


ion decreased, beginning to increase again after 1850. This 
ssumption is one-sided and only partly true, for it ignores 
he differences in growth rates between Muslim and non- 


Muslim groups. The non-Muslim population actually grew 


t a fairly fast rate after the 1830s—probably 2 percent 
nnually; the Muslim population declined or remained the 


same in number. There are indications, however, that fertil- 


ty rates among the Muslims began to increase after 1850. 


The causes of the disproportionate fertility rates among the 
- two groups are to be found in the special economic and 
social conditions which favored non-Muslims and penal- 
“ ized the Muslims, especially Turks. Male Turks spent their 
: peak reproductive years in military service and were unable 
to marry and settle down to take advantage of economic 
: opportunities. Then, when in the nineteenth century the 


Ottoman state was exposed to the influence of the Euro- 
pean capitalist economy and to intensified internal and in- 
ternational trade, several non-Muslim groups became the 
early recipients of the economic benefits—and the promot- 
ers as well—of the new economic system. Although numer- 
ically a minority, the non-Muslims, who had no military 


‘ obligations, throve under the changed economic, cultural, 


and social conditions, and this had a positive effect on the 
size of their populations. The Muslims, except for some 
small bureaucratic and agrarian groups, became the sup- 
porters rather than the beneficiaries of the new order. They 
appeared to retain political control of the state machinery, 
but even this control was slipping away. Moreover, 
epidemics seemed to take a greater toll among Muslims, in 
part because of misconceptions they had about disease and 
the way to fight it, which led to a failure to take necessary 
precautions against its spread. However, it was diminished 
economic opportunity that, more than war, famine, dis- 
ease, or other calamities associated with underdevelop- 
ment, slowed the growth of the Muslim population in the 
nineteenth century. The increase in the growth rate after 
1850, besides reflecting the absence of war and the presence 
of better health practices, was attributable also to the im- 
proved world economic conditions that favored the agri- 
cultural sector, in which most of the Muslims worked, and 
to the emergence of a Muslim middle class that began to 
adopt the same economic, cultural, educational, and politi- 
cal institutions (as well as sanitary facilities) that had 
proved so beneficial to the non-Muslims. 
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In sum, then, in studying the Ottoman population in the 
nineteenth century, one must take into account the impact 
of social and economic forces that affected the fertility rates 
among various ethnic and religious groups in accordance 
with their roles and functions within thé economic and 
political system. (Appendix A.4 following this chapter has 
tables giving a few birth and death statistics for the period 
1835-1850 which show the differences between Muslims 
and non-Muslims in this respect.) 

The socio-cultural and ethnic composition of the Otto- 
man population was altéred profoundly by internal and 
international migrations. This massive population move- 
ment was scarcely reflected in the census data and has not 
been studied at all, despite its vital importance to an under- 
standing of the socio-political changes in the Middle East. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the government 

made a sustained effort to settle various Turkmen, Kurdish, 
Arabic, and other nomadic tribes throughout Anatolia, 
Syria, and Iraq wherever cultivable land was available.~ 
These tribes were overwhelmingly Muslim and therefore 
increased the total of the Muslim population as they be- 
came accessible to the census takers. Moreover, between 
1854 and 1908 the Ottoman state received approximately 5 
million Muslim immigrants from Russia (Caucasus, 
Crimea, Kuban, and Central Asia) and the Balkans; at the 
same time some 500,000 to 800,000 Greeks, Armenians, and 
Arabs emigrated, chiefly to Russia and the Americas. The 
number of the settled tribesmen and immigrants was not 
immediately reflected accurately in the Ottoman statistics, 
as these people usually were registered only after they were 
firmly established in their assigned places and had become 
economically capable of paying taxes and providing men 
for military service. Any student of Ottoman demography, 
therefore, ought to be aware of the crucial but unrecorded 
factor of migration, which strongly affected the quantitative 
and qualitative composition of the Ottoman population, 
chiefly its Muslim component. 


In conclusion, one can say that the existing Ottoman cen- 
suses and yearbooks are reliable sources of information on 
the size and composition of the population of the Balkans 
and the Middle East in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. They contain technical errors which derive from 
known causes and can be corrected by developing the 
necessary statistical criteria. These Ottoman statistics can 
be made immediately useful by adopting a simple margin 
of error percentage. 


29. For the settlement process, see Wolf-Dieter Hutteroth, Land- 
lich Siedlungen im sudlichen Inneranatolien in den letzten vierhundert 
Jahren (Géttingen: Selbstverlag des Geographischen Instituts der 
Universitat Géttingen, 1968). 


Appendix A.1. Yearbooks (Salnames) Published in the Ottoman Empire and the Republic of Turkey 
Chronological and Administrative Distribution 


1263 (1847) 
1264 (1848) 
1265 (1849) 
1266 (1850) 
1267 (1851) 
1268 (1852) 
1259 (1853) 
1270 (1854) 
1271 (1855) 

(1856) 

(1857) 

( 


: Deviet 

: Deviet. 

> Deviet 

: Deviet 

: Deviet. 

: Deviet. 

: Deviet. : 

: Deviet. . 

: Deviet.' 

1272 (1856): Deviet. 

1273 (1857): Deviet. 

1274 (1858): Deviet 

1275 (1859): Deviet 

1276 (1860): Deviet. 

1277 (1861): Deviet. 

1278 (1861): Deviet. 

1279 (1862): Deviet. 

1280 (1863): Deviet. 

1281 (1864): Deviet. 

1282 (1865): Deviet, Sal. Askeri. 

1283 (1866): Deviet, Bosna, Sai. Askeri 

1284 (1867): Oeviet, Bosna, Haleb. 

1285 (1868): Deviet, Bosna, Haleb, Konya,‘ Suriye, Tuna. 

1286 (1869): Deviet. Bosna, Diyarbekir, Haleb, Hiidavendigar, Kastamoni, Konya. 
Suriye, Trablus Garb, Trabzon, Sal. Askeri 

1287 (1870): Deviet, Adana, Bosna, Cezair-i Bahri Sefid, Diyarbekir, Edirne, Erzurum, 
Haleb, Hiidavendigar, Kastamoni, Konya, Selanik, Sivas, Trablus Garb, Trabzon, 
Tuna, Sal. Askeri. 

1288 (1871): Devlet, Ankara, Bosna, Cezair-i Bahri Sefid, Diyarbekir, Edirne, Erzur- 
um, Haleb, Hiidavendigar, Kastamoni, Konya, Misir, Selanik, Sivas, Suriye, Trablus 
Garb, Trabzon, Tuna, Yanya, Rasathane-i Amire. Tiirkiye ti [sene 1288-1290]. 

1289 (1872): Oeviet, Adana, Ankara, Cezair-i Bahri Sefid, Diyabekir, Edirne, Erzurum, 
Haleb, Hiidavendigar, Kastamoni, Konya, Sivas, Suriye, Trablus Garb, Trabzon, 
Tuna, Turkiye fi [sene 1288-1290]. 

1290 (1873): Deviet, Adana, Ankara, Bosna, Cezair-i Bahri Sefid, Diyarbekir, Edirne, 
Erzurum, Haleb, Hiidavendigar, Kastamoni, Konya, Prizren, Suriye, Trabzon, Tuna, 
Tiirkiye fi {sene 1288-1290]. Sal. Hadika. 

1291 (1874): Deviet, Ankara, Bosna, Cezair-i Bahri Sefid, Diyarbekir, Edirne, Erzur- 
um, Hidavendigar, Kastamoni, Konya, Prizren, Selanik, Suriye, Trabzon, Tuna, Sal. 
Askeri. 

1292 (1875): Deviet, Bagdad, Bosna, Cezair-i Bahri Sefid. Diyarbekir, Edirne, Erzur- 
um, Girid, Hidavendigar, Kastamoni, Konya, Manastir, Selanik, Sivas, Suriye, Trab- 
jus Garb, Trabzon, Tuna, Yanya, Sal. Askeri. 

1293 (1876): Deviet, Adana, Ankara, Bosna, Cezair-i Bahri Sefid, Diyarbekir, Edirne. 
Erzurum, Girid, Haleb, Hidavendigar, Kastamoni, Manastir, Selanik, Sivas, Trablus 
Garb, Trabzon, Tuna, Yanya, Sa. Askeri. 4 

1294 (1877): Devlet, Adana, Bosna, Diyarbekir, Edirne, Erzurum, Hiidavendigar, Kas- 
tamoni, Konya, Selanik, Trablus Garb, Trabzon, Tuna, Yanya. 

1295 (1878): Devlet, Ankara, Bosna, Haleb, Hiidavendigar, Kastamoni, Konya, Trab- 
lus Garb, Trabzon. 

1296 (1879): Deviet, Adana, Aydin, Hidavendigar, Kastamoni, Konya, Kosova, 
Suriye, Trabzon, Sal. Ebiizziya. 

1297 (1880): Deviet, Adana, Aydin, Diyarbekir, HUdavendigar, Kastamoni, Suriye, 
1297 sene-i hicriyesine mahsus salname-i kameri, Rebi-i Marifet. 

1298 (1881): Deviet, Aydin, Kastamoni, Konya, Ma‘muret-il-Aziz, Sivas, Suriye, 
Trabzon, Yemen. 

1299 (1882): Deviet. Ankara, Aydin, Bagdad, Erzurum, Haleb, \skodra, Katamoni, 
Konya, Selanik, Suriye, Yemen, Sal. Tiirki, Rebi-i Marifet. 

1300 (1883): Deviet, Ankara, Aydin, Bagdad, Diyarbekir, Edirne, Haleb, Konya, Koso- 
va, Sivas, Suriye, Rebi-i Marifet. 

1301 (1884): Deviet, Aydin, Bagdad, Bosna ve Hersek, Cezair-i Bahri Sefid, Diyarbe- 
kir, Edirne, Hicaz, Hidavendigar, Konya, Ma’muret-iil-Aziz, Sivas, Suriye, Trablus 
Garb, Rebi-i Marifet. 

1302 (1885): Deviet, Aydin, Bagdad, Bosna ve Hersek, Cezair-i Bahri Sefid, Diyarbe- 
kir, Edirne, Haleb, HUdavenidigar, Konya, Kosova, Ma'muret-lil-Aziz, Sivas, Suriye, 
Trablus Garb, Hariciye, Rebi- Marifet. 

1303 (1886): Deviet, Aydin, Bagdad, Cezair-i Bahri Sefid. Edirne, Haleb, Hicaz. 
Hiidavendigar, Konya, Selanik, Suriye, Rebi-i Marifet. 

1304 (1887): Deviet, Aydin, Bosna ve Hersek, Cebel-i Liibnan, Cezair-i Bahri Sefid, 
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Edirne. Erzurum, Hudavendigar. Konya. Kosova. Sivas. Suriye. Yemen. Reb 
Marifet 


1305 (1888): Oeviet. Aydin. Cebel-i Liibnan. Edirne. Hafeb. Hicaz. Hudavendigar. = 


Karesi, Konya. Kosova, Ma’muret-Ul-Aziz. Suriye. Trabius Garb. Trabzon. Yemen. 
Sal. Askeri. Rebi-i Marifet. 


1306 (1889): Deviet. Aydin. Bosna ve Hersek, Cebel-i Liibnan, Edirne, Haleb. Hicaz. a 


Hiidavendigar. Kastamoni, Konya, Sivas, Surye. Yanya, Yemen, Hariciye. Nev. 
Marifet. 

1307 (1890): Deviet, Aydin, Cebel-i Liibnan, Edirne. Hafeb, Hiidavendigar. Konya. 
Ma'muret-iil-Aziz, Selanik, Yanya, Yemen, Bahriye. Sal. Askeri, Nev. Marifet. 

1308 (1891): Oeviet, Adana, Ankara, Aydin, Basra, Bosna, Bosna ve Hersek, Cebel-i 
Lubnan, Diyarbekir, Edirne, Girid, Haleb, Hiidavendigar, Ma’muret-ii!-Aziz. Musul, 
Sivas, Suriye. Yemen, Bahriye. Sal. Askeri. 

1309 (1892): Deviet, Adana, Bagdad, Basra, Bosna ve Hersek, Cebel-i Lubnan. 
Edirne, Girid. Hateb, Hicaz, Konya, Suriye. Trabzon. Bahriye, Sa. Askeri. Nev. 
Marifet. 

1310 (1892): Deviet, Bagdad. Bitlis, Cezair-i Bahri Sefid, Edirne, Erzurum, Hiidavendi- 
gar, Iskodra, Kastamoni, Konya, Ma’muret-iil-Aziz, Manastir, Musul, Selanik, 
Suriye, Sal. Askeri, Takvim-i Ebtizziya. 

1311 (1893): Deviet, Ankara, Aydin, Bagdad, Basra, Cezair-i Bahri Sefid. Edirne, 
Hateb, Hiidavendigar, Kastamoni, Kosova, Manastir, Selanik, Suriye. Trabzon, 
Uskiip, Yemen, Bahri, Sal. Askeri. 

1312 (1894): Deviet, Adana, Aydin, Bagdad. Beyrut, Cezair-i Bahri Sefid. Diyarbekir, 
Erzurum, Haleb, Hiidavendigar, Iskodra, Kastamoni, Konya, Ma’muret-iil-Aziz. Man- 
astir, Musul, Selanik, Suriye, Trablus Garb, Yanya, Bahri. 

1313 (1895): Devlet, Aydin, Cezair-i Bahri Sefid, Edirne, Haleb, Hidavendigar, Man- 
astir, Selanik, Suriye, Trabzon, Yemen, Bahri, Sal. Askeri, Musavver Nev. Servet-i 
Fiinun, Masavver New. Servet-i Fiinun. 

1314 (1896): Deviet, Aydin, Bagdad, Edirne, Haleb, Hiidavendigar, Kastamoni, 
Konya, Kosova, Manastir, Bahri, 1314 senesine mahsus Nev. Megahir, Musawer 
Nev. Osmani, Musavver Nev. Servet-i Fiinun, Nev. Asr. 

1315 (1897): Devlet, Aydin, Bagdad, Edirne, Erzurum, Haleb, Hiidavendigar, Iskodra, 
Selanik, Suriye, Van, Bahri, Musawer Nev. Servet-i Fiinun, Nev. Asir, Nev. Nisvan, 
Takvim-i Ebiizziya. 

1316 (1898): Deviet, Aydin, Bagdad, Bitlis, Cezair-i Bahri Sefid, Diyarbekir, Edirne, 
Haleb, Hiidavendigar, lskodra, Suriye, Trabzon, Bahri, Maarif, Musawver Sal. Fenni, 
Musawer Nev. Servet-i Fuinun, Nev. Asir, Nev. Askeri, Takvim-i Ebiizziya. 

1317 (1899): Devlet, Aydin, Bagdad, Basra, Beyrut, Bitlis, Diyarbekir, Edirne, Erzur- 
um, Haleb, Hidavendigar, Kastamoni, Konya, Suriye, Bahri, Maarif, Nev. Afiyet, 
Nev. Malumat. 

1318 (1900): Deviet, Adana, Ankara, Bagdad, Basra, Bitlis, Cezair-i Bahri Sefid. Diyar- 
bekir, Edirne, Erzurum, Haleb, Hiidavendigar, Kosova, Selanik, Suriye. Trabzon, 
Bahri, Hariciye, Maarif, Nev. Afiyet, Nev. Osmani. 

1319 (1901): Deviet, Aydin, Bagdad, Beyrut, Cezair-i Bahri Sefid, Diyarbekir, Edirne, 
Haleb, Hidavendigar, Trabzon, Yanya, Bahri, Maarif, Nev. Maiumat. 

1320 (1902): Deviet, Adana, Ankara, Aydin, Basra, Edirne, Haleb. Hiidavendigar, 
Selanik, Trabzon, Bahri, Hariciye. 

1321 (1903): Deviet, Aydin, Bagdad, Cezair-i Bahri Sefid, Diyarbekir. Haleb, 
Hiidavendigar. Kastamoni, Sivas, Trabzon, Bahri, Maarif. 

1322 (1904): Deviet. Beyrut, Haleb, Hidavendigar, Trabzon, Bahri, Nev. Afiyet. 

1323 (1905): Deviet, Aydin, Bagdad, Diyarbekir, Haleb, HUdavendigar, Seiantk, Bahri, 
Nev. Atai. 

1324 (1906): Deviet. Bagdad, Beyrut, Haleb, Hidavendigar, Konya. Selanik. Sal. 
Gayret, Nev. Afiyet, Nev. ktisad. 

1325 (1907): Deviet, Ankara, Bagdad, Hiidavendigar, Ma’muret-ii!-Aziz, Musu!, Sela- 
nik, Sivas, Sal. Gayret. 

4326 (1908): Deviet. Aydin, Beyrut, Haleb, Bahri, Sai. Askeri, Nev. Ragib 

1325 (1909): Musawer Nev. Osmani, Nev. Bahri. 

4326 (1910): Deviet, Karagéz, Musavver Sal Servet-i Finun, Musawer Nev. Osmani. 

1327 (1911): Deviet, Bagdad, Karag6z, Musawer Sal. Servet-i Finun, Musawer Nev 
Osmani. 

1328 (1912): Devlet, Musul, Karagéz, Musawer Sal. Servet-i Fiinun, Rehber-i Seadet 
Mektebi . . . . Musavver Eczaci Nevsali, Musavver Nev. Osmani, Musawer ve 
Muhtirali Nev. Hurriyet. 

1329 (1913): Cemiyet-i Tedrisiye-i Islamiye Sainamesi, Osmanli Hiiai-1 Anmer 
Cemiyeti Satnamesi, Karagdz. Musawer Sai. Servet-i Funun. 

1328-29 (1913-14): Bahri. 

1330 (1914): Konya, Bogazici Sirket-i Hayriye - 
Nev. Ziraat ve Ticaret. 


. , Ordu, Riisumat, Nev. Milli. 


Yearbooks (Salnames) Publish 


ed in the Ottoman Empire (continued) 


Appendix A.1. 


15}: Bahri 
39-31 (1914-19) 
4331-32 (1915-16): Bahri. 
4332 (1916): SImiye. ee 
4917), Beyrut. Bahri 
fa e189): Deviet. Bolu. Bahr: Nev. Baytari. 
ie (1920): Diken ve inci Sainamest 
4336 (1921): Salikveren Muhibban . . 
38 (1921-22): Bolu. 
i (4922): Kizit Acaristan. Mill Nevsal. 
4338 (1923): Karesi Idadi-Sultani-Lisest. 
4339-(1923): Milli Nevsal. Sis. Nev Edebi 
4339 (1924): Bahri. Zumriid-i Anka Salnamesi. 


1340-41 (1924-25): Turk Ticaret 
1340 (#925): Resimh Yil 


3341 (1925): Milli Nevsal 
sat-42 (1925-26): TC. Deviet. Bahri. Buyuk Sainame 


1926 Turk Deniz Ticaret. TC. Istanbu! Sehremaneti. 


7: T.C. Deviet, Resimh iktisad Sainamest ms - 
ete (Hudavendigar). Urta. Himaye-! Etfal Cemiyeti. T.C. Malul Gaziler Turkiye 


Sainamesi. Annelere ve Gocuklara Salname. Resimli Gazete Salnamesi. 
4927-1928: 7.0. Deviet. Resimii Iktisad Sarainery 
4928: Ihsai Yillik. Turkiye Cumhuriyet Maiul Gaziler . 

Turk, Yili, Resimli Ay Almanag. 

41928-1929: Muallim Aimanagt 


_ Azmi Milli Sainamest. 


4340 (1924): Milli Nevsal. 


i man Y\ 
Source: Research Centre for Islamic History. Art. and Culture. Otfo 


112-15. ; 
Sale ee yee giving statistics for the entire ha 
Sa vn 1866 the names that tollow the term “deviet”’ are mainly the names 0 i 
Beginning ‘ 1 published yearbooks in that year. However, there were also volumes ; 
ee e thal services, on education. oF on other special topics of interest. an 
Lei sanlened by individuals The first specialized yearbook. it will be noted, is 2 
afew 


military yearbook. 


earbooks 


( 


yearbooks continued in the Republic. when the title was 


Hees see imanak. taken trom the French almanac 


“modernized by changing if from cee to a 
ironi iginally from the Arabic a-manani). eet 
ah S erosieat generally as in the source. Spellings have not been @ 


i icri (Miladi 

cept for the standardization of a and i. The dates given are a ah a a 
FA : h 1325: from 1325 (1909} on. dates are given according ie 
aan and the western calendar. after 4925, only Miladi dates are given. 
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Appendix A.2. Administrative Division of the Ottoman State, 1831 (H. 1247) 
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| 


Vi 


vil 


Vil 


Il. 


RUMELi (RUMILi) 


14 


Sofya and Manastir 
Seianik {Saionica) 
Uskub 


. Kostendi! 


Ohri 
Tirhala 


. Avianya 
. Delvine 


Vuicitrin * 


. libasan 


Iskenderiye 
Yanya 


. Oukagin 
. Prizren 


Aiacahisar 


. ANATOLIA 

. Kitahya 

. Hivandendigar 
. Karahisar-i Sanib 
. Sultandnd 

. Ankara 

. Kengiri (Gankiri) 
. Bolu 

. Kastamonu 

. Aydin 

. Saruhan 

. Mentese 

. Hamid 

. Teke 

. Karesi 

. Viransehir* 


KARAMAN 


. Konya 

. Beysehir 
. Aksehir 

. Kayseriye 
. Nigde 

. Kirgehir 
. Aksaray 


. BOSNIA 


1 
2 
3 
4 


. Saraybosna (Sarajevo) 
. Hersek 

. tavornik 

. kilis 


. SILISTRE 


1 


MRmhwPD 


. CEZAYIR-| BAHR-| SEFID (AEGEAN ISLANOS) 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


Silistre 

. Nigbotu 

. Vidin 

. Girmen 

. Vize 

. Kirkkilise 


. Gelibotu 

. Kocaili 

. Suga 

. Rodos (Rhodes) |° 
. Kibris (Cyprus) 


MARAS 


1 
2 
3 


. Maras 
. Malatya 
. Samsat 


4. Gerger 
. DIYARBEKIR 


1 


. Amid 


2. Hani 
3. Mazgird 


4. Mefarkin (Meyafarikin) 


Harberut 


. Sincar 

. Esferid 

. Siverek 

. Ergani 

. Anade 

. Hisni Keyf (Hasankeyf) 
. Gemisgezek 


Nusaybin 


. Gapakcur 
. Sagman 
. Germik 

. Kuib 

. Kis 

. Penbek 

. Pertekrek 


Palu (H)° 
Giyen (H) 
Cizre (H) 
Egil (H2)° 
Hazzo (H) 
Tercil (H) 
Saru (Savur) (H) 


IX. SIVAS (RUM) 


OD NOUR WNr= 


>< 
> 


Xf. 


m 


XIL. SAM (SAM-1 SERIF, DAMASCUS) 


DNAnNRWN= 


CONROE WNH = 


. Sivas 

. Amasya 

. Bozok 

. Gorum 

. Canik 

. Divrigi (Divriki) 
. Arapgir (Arapkir) 


ANA 

Adana 

Tarsus 

. Alanya (Alaiye) 
. Ig Hl (igel) 

: Sis 

. Uzeyir |® 

. Beylan 


ZURUM 

. Erzurum 

. Erzincan 

Hinis 

Kelkit 

. Malazgirt 

. Tortum 

. Karahisar-i Sarki 
. Ispir 

. Kurugay 

. Pasin 

. Mamervan 

. Kozancan (Kazavcan) 
. Kidi 

. Mecenkerd 


1. Sam-i Serif 


XItl. TRABLUSSAM (TRIPOLI IN SYRIA) 
1. 


ne wr 


. Gazza 


. Kudis-0 Serif (Jerusalem) 


. Nablus! 

. Lecun 

. Aclan (Aclun} 
. Tedmur 


Trablussam 
. Hama 

. Humus 

. Cebeliye 
Selmiye 


PLOTS EAR 7 MEO RE TES SI YA ES ER DRA Sm TEE. EE EF SP FER nee ee Gornsirene 


ar laces ae eae 


Appendix A.2. The Administration Division of the Ottoman State (continued) 


xiv. SAYDA 
1. Sayda 
2. Akka 7 
3. Beyrut 
4. Safed 
§. Sur 


xV. HALEP (ALEPPO) 
1. Halep 
2. Maarret-el Mistin 
3. Matic 
4. Balis 
5. Ayintap” 


XVI. RAKKA 
1. Ruha (Urfa) 
2. Deyrrehbe 
3. Cabur (Habur) 
4. Birecik 
5. Hamase 
6. Ben-i Rebia 


XVit. KARS' 
1. Kars 
2. Kagizman 
3. Kecvan 
4. Suregil 
§. Zarusad 


XVII. CILDIR 
1. Levane (Vartin) 
2. Savsad . 
3. Mahcil 
4. Cercer (Circir) 
5. Cebecun (Cebecik} 


XIX. TRABZON (TREBIZOND) 
4. Trabzon 
2. Kinye 


BX yan 
“ Van 

z Acicevaz 

2 Sive (Sirvan) 
< Esbaberd 

5 Koyin a 
€  Zeriki 

7 Kerdkar (Ktirdkar) 

&. Agakis 

9. Ericis 

0. Mukus 

1. Mus 

Bargiri (H) 

Hakkari (H) 

Bitlis (H) 

Hosap (Mahmudiye} (H) 


HABES (ABYSSINIA) 

1. Mekke-i Mikerreme 
. Medine-i Minevvere 
. Cidde-i Mamure 

Yenbug 
. Taif 
_ Nil (2) 


XXI!. KANDIYE (CRETE) 
1. Kandiye 
2. Hanya : 
3. Resmu 


XXIII. SEHR-! ZOR 

XXIV. MUSUL 

XXV. BAGDAT (BAGHDAD) 
XXVI. BASRA 

XXVII. MISIR (EGYPT) 


XX! 


None wr 


XXVIII. TRABLUSGARB (TRIPOL! IN NORTH AFRICA) 


XXIX. TUNUS (TUNISIA) 


a 


Source: Fazila Akbal. ‘1831 Tarihinde Osmanli Imparatorlugunda idari Taksimat ve 
Nifus."’ Belleten 15, no. 60 (1961): 617-28. (Bel/eten is the publication of the Turkish 
Historical Society [Turk Tarih Kurumu].) 

Notes: Akbal’s list. presented here in revised and condensed form. was based on 
registers pertaining to various administrative units (e.g., the Detfer-i Mutassal Liva-i 
Saruhan) found in the Archives of Land Surveys and Deeds and in other archival 
sources. It is probably one of the most accurate and compiete administrative fist 
available for the period. 

The main divisions I~XXIX are eya/ets: the subdivisions are fivas (the same as 
sancaks), and the first /iva listed in each case was the ‘‘pasa sancagi,”’ that is, the place 
of residence of the governor, or the capital. 


*This division is called a sancak in a few sources only. 


"Rhodes and Cyprus are indicated as being sancaks only in the register for the 
Aegean Islands tor the years 1818-1831 (H. 1234~1247). 

°(H) stands for Hikiimet, that is, the seat of government of the administrative 
center. 

4Shown as a /iva in some registers and as a hukiimet in other sources. * 

These two places are shown in some old registers as being part of Halép Eyalet. 

‘The old registers do not show Nablus as a /iva. ws 

®Shown as a nahiye in one source. 

"Several sources indicated Ayintap (Gaziantep) as being a sancak in Maras Eyalet. In 
1818 Ayintap was attached to Halep Eyalet as a kaza. 

‘Registers do not indicate whether the towns in this eya/ef were /lvas, although one 


source so labels them. 


_ 
utr 


Eyalet : Capital 


Appendix A.3. Administrative Division of the Ottoman State, 1850-1853 (H. 1266-1270) 


Appendix A.4. Some Birth and Death Statistics (continued) 


Eyalet Capitai 3. Mustim Birth and Death Rates in Various Localities 
EUROPE 
1. Edirne (Adrianaple) ; Yearly Yearly Rate of 
reds P Agrianopie 20. Adana Adana Number Birth Number Death —increase 
2, Sitistre Rusguk (Russe) 21. Bozdyiik 4 Period of Time 
3. Bogdan (Moldavia) ee oe Sank Bozéyuk Total of Rate of Rate (Decrease) 
1 (Moldavia) : Sivas i fati 
i cs (Wallachia) Bucarest 23. Trabzon (Trebizond) Tees Locality Hicri Date _ Miladi Date (A.D.} Population Births (per 1,000) Deaths (per 1.000) (per 1,000) 
‘din e Vidin . 1 Eyldl 1263—31 K Evvel 1262 9°13.1846—1.12'1847 11,185 90 24.1 113 30.3 6.2 
: IAL zelhisat yla anun Evve 4 , : (6.2) 
6 Nig (Nissa) Nis se aa RICTS ohn 1 Eyiil 1264—31 Kanun Evvel 1264 9131848112849 10,774 66 18.4 156 43.4 (25.0) 
Bo is re: : Uskup pe Liaise Erzurum Aaseli 1 Eyld! 1268—31 Kanun Ewel 1268 9:131852—1121853 4,569 45 29.5 37 24.3 5.2 
oo 8. Beigrad (the Fortress) — 28. Harput (Kharput) Van | Balabanyolu 1 Recep 1261—29 Zithicce 1261 7/61845—12'29'1845 1,585 "1 14.5 5 8.6 7.9 
ba Ss SUB (seria) Belgrac 97. Halep (Aleppo) Harpet | palabanyolu 1 Eyldl 1262—31 Kanun Evvel 1262 9131846112847 1,529 1835.3 3 5.9 29.4 
1 10. Bosna (Bosnia) Bosna-Serai OA. Sada re Alep 7 Erbaz 1 Eylii! 1262—30 Nisan 1263 9/13.1846—5 121847 3,138 73 34.9 54 25.8 9.1 
i RUT Manastir 29. Sam Beymt | Karacasu (without 2 
4 Teo) aoa | vartina) Janina 30. Musul Damascus |" Yenigehir-i Aydin) 1 Eyldi 1265—31 Kanun Ewel 1265 9/131849—1.12.1850 6,014 35 17.5 22 11.0 85 
| 13. Setanik (Salonica) Salonica 31. BaGdat (Baghdad) Musul _ Nazill 1 Mayis 1267—31 Agustos 1262 513.1846—9 121846 4.795 70 43.8 70 43.8 0.0 
i 14. Cezayir-i Bahri (Sefid (Aegean Islands) Larnaca 32. Habes aneana Bagdat Nazi 1 Kanun Sani 1262—30 Nisan 1263 1131847—5'12/1847 5,052 87 39.8 36 21.4 18.4 
i 15. Girit (Crete} Canea 33. Harem-i Nebevi (Medina) Adda nego! 1 Mayis 1267—31 Agustos 1267 5/13:'1851—9 12/1851 2,358 "1 14.0 13 16.5 (2.5) 
ASIA ; Medine | nego! 1 Kanun Sani 1267—30 Nisan 1268 1/13:1852—5'12'1852 2,338 26 33.4 36 46.2 (12.8) 
16 Kastamonu Kastamonu ae ea : inay (Denizli) 1 Mart 1266—31 Tesrin Sani 1266 313'1850—1112/1850 2,096 32 23.0 26 18.6 44 
17. Hidavendigar 8ursa eee aid ee Cairo 4 -Muslim Bi in Vari titi 
18. Aydin ices 35. Trablusgarp (Tripoli) Tripoli 7 4. Non-Muslim Birth and Death Rates in Various Localities 
19. Karaman Konya 36. Tunus Tunus : Rate of 
we ee eG py - Period of Time Number Birth Number Death Increase’ 
Source: Adapted from (Jean Henri] A[bdolonyme] Ubicini, La Turquie actuelle (Paris, = Total of Rate of Rate (Decrease} 
1855), pp. xvi-xvii. | Locality Hicri Date Miladi Date (A.D.) Population Births (per 1,000) Deaths (per 1,000) (per 1,000) 
: Birgi 1 Muharrem 1247—29 Zithicce 1247 6'12/1831—5/30/1832 1,380 16 ? 11.9 13 97 22 
Demirhisar 1 Receb 1254—30 Zithicce 1254 9.201838—3'16'1839 9,414 135 29.5 126 27.5 ». 2.0 
Demirhisar 1 Receb 1258—29 Cemayizelahir 1260 8/81842—7/16/1844 9,033 325 18.5 _ _ _ 
5. Muslim Male Population Birth and Death Rates in Some Provinces 
Yearly 
Yearly Yearly Population 
. . Number Birth Number Death Increase’ 
. : pend aO time Total of Rate of Rate (Decrease) 
Appendix A.4. Some Birth and Death Statistics, 1835-1853 (H. 1251-1268) Locality Hicri Date Miladi Date (A.D.) Population Births (per 1,000) Deaths (per 1.000) (per 1,000) 
: izli 1 Mart 1263—30 Haziran 1263 3/13/1847—7/1 2/1847 7,349 41 16.7 15 6.1 10.6 
st Misti Bit ane Death Rates in ay Kare ea Lane 
Period of Time : Rate of : (Denizli) ® 1 Recep 1261—29 Zilhicce 1261 7/6/1845—12/29.1845 6,182 86 28.6 82 27.3 1.3 
; Number Birth Number Death Increase: Birgi. Odemis, 7 
Hicri Total of Rate of Rate (Decrease) and Kilas 1 Muharrem 1247—29 Zilhicce 1247 6/12/1831—5.30'1832 15,012 231 15.8 264 18.1 (2.3) 
Year Miladi Year (A.D.) Population Births (per 1,000) Deaths (per 1,000) (per 1 000) Birgi 1 Kanun Sani 1264—30 Nisan 1265 1/13/1846—5.'12/1849 7,797 24 9.2 59 22.7 (13.5) 
: . ae = i 8/1842—7.16/1844 4,593 13 15.1 _ = ina 
1251 4/29/1835—4/1 7/1836 1,939 87 35.5 a ee as Demirhisar (Pasa) 1 Recap 1258—29 Cemayizelahir 1260 8/8/1842—7,16: 59 b) 5 : 
1252 4/18/1836—4,6, 1837 1,971 108 56.4 56 29.2 27.2 Source: BA (KK)6502, 6505, 6417, 629915, 6469, and 6536, and BA (C)/(D)8321; in calculating percentages given in these tables, the shorter Muslim calendar was 
1253 4/7/4837 —3/26;1 838 2,023 88 44.7 154 78.3 (33 6) the birth death figures in these four tables were compiled from data scattered through- used. 
1254 3/27/1838—3/1 641839 1,957 105 55.2 77 40.5 14.7 out these documents. ; For an evaluation of these statistics, see Ansley J. Coal and Paul Demeny;-Reg/ona/ 
1255 3/17/1839—3/4/1840 1,980 73 37.9 75 38.9 (1.0) Notes: The localities listed in tables 3 and 4 were principally in Aydin Province, those Model Life Tables and Stable Populations (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
a 3/5/1840—2/22/1841 1,978 56 29.1 66 34.3 (5.2) with (Denizli) following the name being neighborhoods attached to the capital town of 1966). 
er Biba Oe eH 1/1842 1,968 61 31.9 90 47.0 (15.1) the kaza. Demirhisar (Pasa) was, however, a kaza of Serez Sancak in Selanik. The totals for this locality include non-Muslims. 
5 2:12/1842—2:31. 1843 1,939 49 26.0 53 28.1 (2.1) 
1259 2/1/1843—1/21, 1844 1,943 87 46.0 65 34.4 11.6 
1260 1/22/1844—1,9;1845 1,965 82 42.9 66 34.5 8.4 
2. Muslim Birth and Death Rates in Terme Kaza, Canik (Samsun) : 
Period of Time ; Rate of 
ae Number Birth Number Death Increase’ 
Total of Rate of Rate (Decrease 
Year Miladi Year (A.D.} Population Births (per 1,000) Deaths (per 1,000) (per 1000 
1251 4/29/1835—4:1 7/1836 1,496 69 47.4 30 
: : 20.6 
1252 4718.1836—4,6:1837 1,535 98 65.7 70 46.9 a 
1253 4/7/1837 —3; 26/1838 1,563 88 57.9 166 109.2 (51.3) 
1254 3/27/1838—3/16; 1839 1,485 84 58.2 65 45.0 13.2 
1255 3/17/1839—3/4/1840 1,504 64 43.8 69 47.2 (3.4) 
1256 35/1840—2/22/1841 1,499 43 29.5 64 43.9 (14.4) 
1257 2/23/1841—2/11:1842 1,478 52 36.2 70 48.7 (12.5) 
1258 »  2/12/4842—1:31:1843 1,460 65 45.8 * 66 - : 46.5 (07) 
1259 2°1/1843—1:21-1844 1,459 67 47.2 44 31 0 16.2 
1260 1:22:1844—1.9/1845 1,482 67 46.5 38 26.4 20.1 
16 


2 POPULATION DISTRIBUTION AND THE EVOLUTION, 


T. PURPOSE of this chapter is to provide background 
information about various population statistics appearing 
in the appendices by means of a periodization and a general 
analysis of existing censuses and some of the chief popula- 
tion estimates. The reader should keep firmly in mind 
throughout this discussion that in the Ottoman context the 
term “census,” contrary to the modern usage, does not 
always imply an actual head count (although it was far from 
being just a rough estimate). It was, rather, the recording of 
the population in special registers (sicils) on the basis of the 
best information available. Only in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury did the Ottoman census seek to encompass an actual 
count of individual citizens. 


Population Surveys, 1800-1878 


The first period stretches roughly from the end of the 
eighteenth century to the census of 1844. During this early 
time the chief sources of information on Ottoman popula- 
tion available in the West were the results of the census of 
1831 and the estimates of Europeans, some of whom, such 
as William Eton, David Urquhart, Georg Hassel, and 
others, apparently had access to some official information. ! 
As was pointed out in Chapter I, the majority of the Euro- 
pean estimates were based on unfounded assumptions, 
erroneous information, and plain, biased imagination, and 
consequently they must be used with extreme care. Most of 
the estimates and figures are available and need not be 
cited at any length here.” 

The “first’’ modern Ottoman census was conducted be- 
ginning in 1828/29 in both Europe and Anatolia, although it 


1, See Eton’s A Survey of the Turkish Empire, 2d ed. (London, 
1799); Urquhart’s Turkey and Its Resources, Its Municipal Organization 
and Free Trade (London, 1833); and Hassel’s Statischer Umriss der 
Sdmtlichen europdischen (Braunschweig, 1805), Geographisch- 
statistisches Handworterbuch (Weimar, 1817), and Lehrbuch der Statis- 
tik der europdischen Staaten (Weimar, 1822). 

2. See Nikola V. Mikhov, Naseleniento na Turtsii i Bulgarii prez 
XVIU-XIX v., 5 vols. (Sofia, 1915-1968). : 
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OF OTTOMAN CENSUSES, 1800-191: 


did not count the population in all the kazas of the empire? 
The historian Lutfi has noted that after the abolition of the 
Janizaries in 1826 “many of the old customs and procedures, 
changed, and the population survey, which is the basis of 
the administration, was carried on in the capital, but the 
advent of the war [with Russia in 1828-1829] prevented its: 
generalization.’’> Both Sultan Mahmud II (1808-1839) and. 
Sultan Abdulhamid II (1876-1909), the two outstanding rule 
ers of the nineteenth century who attempted to reform the! 
empire’s institutions by adhering to the old Ottoman bad 
tions of government and administration, were deeply in? 
volved in practically all matters concerning the population: 
surveys. They personally ordered the establishment off 
population registers and supervised the conduct of cen: 
suses. They looked upon the gathering of population data, 
and all related matters as major reforms likely to restore 
sound practices in government, such as those obtaining in 
the days of past glory. 

The census of 1828/29-1831 is commonly known as thé 
“first’” census because that is what it was called in the title, 
of the book by Professor Enver Ziya Karal in which the: 
summary of its results was first published; Professor Kara, 


fa 
% 


transcribed into the Latin alphabet the contents of the regis* 
ter (defter) containing a consolidated and corrected sum 
mary of the results of that census.* The essence of hun: 
dreds of individual registers produced by the census of 
ficials in 1831 is contained in this summary register, knows 
as “1247 senesinde memalik-i mahruse-i sahanede meveul 
nufus defteri’’ [Register of the population present in the 


3. Tarih-i Liitfi, vol. 3, p. 142. A 

4. Osmanli Imparatorlugunda Ik Niifus Sayimi 1831, Generd: 
Directorate of Statistics Publication no. 195, Research Ser. no. 8 
(Ankara, 1943). The author provided a succinct but informativ. 
introduction (translated in Charles (ssawi, The Economic History 6 
Turkey, 1800-1914 [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1980], pp 
19-22) and included, as well as the material from the register its : 
the consolidated list of the census tables of 1831 compiled by tht 
General Directorate of Statistics through the efforts of Celal Aybat. 
the general director, who was keenly interested in Ottoman sta 
tics. 


 PoPU 


rear 
tiny of th 
“various of 


1247 in the (divinely) protected realm].° Careful scru- 
e original register of 1831 and, especially, of the 
ficial documents pertaining to this census throws 
new light upon the Ottoman population registers and 
opulation problems at the beginning of the century. 
Although the census of 1831 has been described as being 
the first one undertaken in the nineteenth century, after a 
hiatus of almost two centuries, the accuracy of this designa- 


: tion may be doubted: first, because the collection of taxes 


could not have been carried out without population data of 
some sort; and second, because correspondence exchanged 
during the preparations for the census implies otherwise. 
The kaymakam pasa—that is, the official at the Porte substi- 


: tuting for the grand vizier and in charge of correspond- 
| ence—suggested to the sultan that one year might not be 
© sufficient to complete the census, that the population ought 
+ to be classified according to age, and that the secrecy of the 


census ought to be done away with.° On the suggestion of 
Husamettin (the judge of Izmit assigned to conduct the 
census in Kiitahya), the kaymakam proposed that all males 


© below the age of eight be classified as asgar (smallest), those 


between eight and fifteen as sagir (small), those between 
fifteen and forty as sabli-cmred (beardless), those between 
forty and sixty as sinni vusta (middle aged), and those above 
sixty as pir (sage, old men). He noted that “nobody will 
understand anything of this.’’’ This may have been an allu- 
sion to the new terminology differing from that used by the 
population speaking the vernacular Turkish or to the cen- 
sus itself as a new undertaking. In response to the sugges- 
tion, Sultan Mahmud II himself wrote angrily that the cen- 
sus of Rumili (Rumelia—European side) and Andolu (Ana- 
tolia) was a matter deserving special attention and care 
(“dikkat ve itina’’) and that it should not be conducted by 
deviating from the old method (“bunu usul-u sabikasindan 
cikarmaga gelmez’’). He expressly ordered that each official 
be instructed to conduct the census based on the old 
method (“usul-u sabika’’).® 

The old method referred to by the sultan was probably a 
classification that did not divide the population into age 
groups but merely mentioned their suitability for military 
service or tax payment. On the other hand, it may be that 


5. IUKTY D-8/8867. Karal refers to this as being in the Istanbul 
“Universitesi Kituphanesi, Istatistik Defteri, B 29” (Osmantt Impa- 
ratorlugunda, p. 12, n. 6). Some other documents cited by Karal also 
appear now under different catalogue numbers in the Bagbakanlik 
Arsivi; 1 have been unable to locate at all some population statistics 
for Kastamonu, probably because the document was recatalogued 
under a different number in a different section. Presumably the 
many discrepancies between Karal’s references and the current 
catalogue numbers of these documents are the result of a reclas- 
sification of the sources without reference to their old numbers. | 
give throughout this volume the current registration numbers of 
the sources. 

6. BA (MH)‘(HH)'19217, ‘About the instructions to be issued for 
the officials who will conduct the census in Anatolia and Rumili,” 
possible date 1246 (1830). 

7. Ibid. 

8. Ibid. 
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what the sultan was reluctant to abandon was the tradition- 
al Ottoman division of the ciziye taxpayers into three cate- 
gories according to their wealth: ala (good), evsat (average), 
and edna (low). The three categories had been devised in 
order to achieve an equitable distribution of the tax burden. 
In the past the government had repeatedly refused to 
accept one uniform ciziye tax, despite the fact that this 
would have brought more revenue to the treasury. Two 
seventeenth-century documents give evidence of the 
opposition to a single rate for the head tax: when at one 
point the number of ciziye taxpayers in a locality decreased 
from 2,956 to 2,450 families, the government refused to 
spread the loss over the remaining families by levying an 
equal (ales-seviye) amount on each, regardless of differences 
in wealth, but retained instead the three-layer system as 
being more equitable; and in Kayseri the government re- 
fused to combine all three categories into a single one desig- 
nated ala (highest), ordering that the taxpayers be classified 
into three categories as before.” It appears also that the 
classification of a Christian in one of the three tax categories 
was based on his own declaration of wealth before the local 
judge (kadi) and the chief notable (ayan), although at times 
the government asked the taxpayer to provide a witness or 
guarantor (kefil) to support his declaration. In any event, 
the fact that in 1830 everybody, including the sultan, knew 
of this “old method” indicated that, whatever it was, it had 
been repeatedly used in a not too distant past, apparently 
in census taking. 

The population office and the population registers, 
which were the precursors of the similar administrative de- 
vices in the Balkans and the Middle East, were created in 
the period from 1829 to 1831. A memorandum addressed 
by the Porte to the sultan indicates that registers containing 
the results of the census had begun to arrive in the capital 
and that the maintenance and administration of these regis- 
ters was a difficult and time-consuming task, requiring the 
employment of a full-time official assisted by a number of 
secretaries. The Porte suggested, and the sultan agreed, 
that Sait Efendi, a member of the correspondence offices of 
the Porte, be placed in charge of population affairs, assisted 
by five to ten secretaries.” (This was a promotion for Sait, 
who was paid an annual salary of 7,500 kurus.) The newly 
formed population office was called the Registrar's Office, 
or Office for Supervision of Registers (Defatir Nezarett). 

The sultan subsequently declined to appoint population 
officials for all the kazas, as had already been done for the 
kazas of Mahmutpaga and Hayrabolu.’’ He found the idea 
generally acceptable but left the making of the appoint- 
ments to a later date when population registers for the 
entire realm would be completed, that is, until approx- 
imately one year later. The sultan also expressed his objec- 


9. These documents for the seventeenth century may be found 
in BA (KK):3508, dated 1101 (1698) and BA (M). Yeni ser. 769, dated 
1092 (1681): both were supplied to me through the courtesy of 
Professor Halil Inalcik. 

10. BA (MH)‘(HH)‘19210, passible date 1246 (1830). 

11. Ibid., 19263, possible date 1246 (1830). 
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tion to the title Chief of Registers (Defatir Naziri) given to 
Sait Efendi, and he asked that the office be’ Ceride Nezareti 
and that all population registers be assembled there. '* (De- 
fatir and ceride both mean “‘registers,“’ but ceride had at the 
time a more modern connotation; the census office was the 
Ceride-i Kalent:) 

The population registration svstem established in 1829 
functioned fairly regularly until about the beginning of the 
Crimean War in 1853 (at which time the drive for 
Europeanization led to the neglect of Ottoman institutions 
in favor of European models). The population officials in 
the kazas were required to register all births, deaths, and 
migrations and to report several times a year to the central 
office in Istanbul. The kaza was the main unit of population 
registration (a system similar to that adopted in 1881/82, to 
be discussed later). The system produced a large number— 
possibly about 21,000—population registers, thus giving a 
relatively good indication of the size and composition of the 
Ottoman population in the early nineteenth century.? 

The census of 1831 counted only males. Its purpose, 
according to the official explanation, was to correct the tax 
inequities which had resulted from the change in property 
values, from transfers of land and use of old land deeds, 
and from the continuation of tax exemptions given in the 
past to derbends for the maintenance of roads and bridges 
now no longer in existence.'* The government also wanted 
to determine the number of Muslims eligible for military 
service and to reassess the ciziye. This head tax, levied on 
non-Muslims, usually those between the ages of fifteen and 
sixty, for military protection, later came to be known as the 
iane-i askeriyye or bedelat-i askeriyye, that is, the ‘‘donation” 
or “cost” in lieu of military service. It is known that Sultan 
Mahmud II planned to use the revenue from the ciziye to 
finance the modern army which, after the abolition of the 
Janizaries in 1826, became the mainstay of the Ottoman 
military. ‘ 

The census was “‘secret.’’ Census officials were recruited 
from among judges and scholars, that is, from the presti- 
gious religious establishment, in order to allay the suspi- 
cions of the Muslim public already tired of lengthy periods 
of military service (between 1774 and 1829 many men, 
mostly Muslim Turks, had to serve twenty or more years in 
the army) and to inspire confidence in the respondents, so 
that they would give correct information. The importance 
attached to the census of 1831 is attested by the fact that 
approximately eighty-five high officials, assisted by a num- 
ber of secretaries, were sent out into the field (Appendix 


12. Ibid. 

13. Of the individual population registers of 1831 only a few are - 
presently available; see BA (KK)/6299, 6417, 6502, and 6505, and 
BA (C)(D)8-321. It has been recently ascertained that there are 
some 21,000 population defters, with a two-volume index, in the 
Basbakanlik Arsivi—all as yet uncatalogued. A register for Ankara 
that was located and subjected to a careful analysis shows the 
usefulness of such data (see n. 24), and it is to be hoped that more 
of this material will become available soon. 

14. See Karal, Osmanli Imparatorlugunda, pp. 189-90. 
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B.1 following this chapter gives a partial list of the officia 
involved in the census effort). : 
Each census official was assigned a number of kazas; 
Only very general guidelines were issued, and the cens 
takers used various methods in their classification of t 
population. The census register at our disposal shows tha 
the officials remained faithful to the old, classical Ottom 
procedure, classifying the population according to the re 
gion as Muslims, Christians (Orthodox), Armenians, Jew 
and gypsies. They also introduced innovations dictated 
the specific purposes of the census and stemming as wel: 
from a certain awareness of linguistic differences. Muslims, 
were classified in general as matluba muvafik and mat luby: 
gayrimuvafik (‘suitable to the purpose” and ‘unsuitable 
the purpose,” i.e., to military service). Because of the la 
of uniform procedures, some officials classified some of t 
Muslims as well as the Christians according to age (1-12 
1-14; 12-40 or 14-40; 40 and above); others simply divid 
them into “young” and “old”; and still others used cla 
sifications such as tuvana, sibyan, and amelmande (‘‘strong,"= 
“children,” “retired, incapable of work’’).'? It is interesting 
to note that in some areas such as Hirsova and Kostenje it, 
Dobruca (Dobruja) the Muslims were referred to occa, 
sionally by their ethnic names (e.g., Kabail-i Tataran), while 
the gypsies (kipti) were always classified separately, with? 
citation also of their religion. a 
The Christians, as pointed out above, were divided into 
categories according to their wealth: good (ala), medium on 
average (evsat), low (edna); and, occasionally, “incapable of 
work” (amelmande—destitute, old, or handicapped and 
hence exempt from tax). Children were not counted. The. 
three main ciziye categories had been maintained almos_ 
from the inception of the Ottoman state. In 1831 the ta 
rates were 48, 24, and 12 kurus, respectively, for the three 
categories of wealth, but soon afterwards they were raised 
by 20 percent to provide additional revenue for the sultan’. 
modern army. Hamid Hadzibegi¢ indicates that the rates 
began to climb shortly after the turn of the century and th 
the increases became progressively greater throughout the 
first third of the nineteenth century (see Table 2.1). 
There is no doubt that at this date the head tax w 
generally paid individually (neferen), rather than as o 
lump sum levied upon a community (maktu), a system thal 
had been widely used before and was also used afterwards, 
but there were a few places in Anatolia that still paid a 


% 


15. For example, the Muslims of Petri¢ were registered in thr: 
categories: ihtiyaran (old), of whom there were 1,088; the 12 to 
age group, which numbered 1,255; and sibyan (children under 1 
numbering 1,550. 

16. “Dzizja ili Harac,” Prilozi 5 (Sarajevo: Oriental Institute 
1954-1955): 102. It is interesting that as early as the sixteenth cen 
tury the well-known seyhulislam Ibn Suud, who played an imp: : 
tant role in bringing Ottoman legislation into conformity with 
lamic law, declared that the ciziye should be 48 kurus for the rich, 24 
for the middle class, and 12 for the poor; see Budin Kanunnam 
(Istanbul, 1973), p. 84. A detailed study of the ciztye levy is 
Cevdet Kiigiik, “Tanzimat ‘in Ilk Yillarinda Erzurum ‘un Cizi 
Geliri ve Reaya Nufusu,” Tarth Dergisi 31 (1977): 199-234. 


maktu ciziye, 
ciziye Was CO 
e seventeen ve : 
fee this tax be an individual levy. In 1691, however, prob 
bly because of the need for more revenue for the prosecu- 
ve of the war with the Habsburgs, the collection of the 


cizt 


OPUL 
ate Increase, 1804-1834 
Table 2.1. Head Tax R 
Wealth Category and Rate in Kurus 
t Edna 
Yeat Ala Eves : 
4804 12 6° ; 
16 8 
4816 : 
24 12 
4824 : 
36 18 
1827 : 
48 24 
1829 ap : 
1834 60 


Source: “Dzizj2 ii Harac.” Prilozi 5 (Sarajevo: Oriental! Institute, 1954-1955): 102. 


and this was duly noted by the officials. (The 
llected on a per-household basis until late m 
th century despite the shariat's prescription 


ye reverted to the original Islamic principle and was 


levied individually.) 


In some cases the Christian groups were mentioned by 
their ethnic names. Thus the Bulgarians (taife-t Bulgar) vi 
specifically mentioned in the census of Filibe seems 7 
Plovdiv), as are the Armenians; special reference is a : 
the Paulicians (Pavlikian). The general name for Ort a Ox 
Christians was reaya—a term used until the sapteige aed 
tury to designate all the land cultivators regardless 0 vie 
religious affiliations. Jews were listed separately, as ha 
been the practice throughout the previous centuries. ee 

According to the (uncorrected) census results, on ae 
male population of the Ottoman state in nan a 
3,722,738. This figure, if doubled to give a count including 
women, would put the total Ottoman population at about 


17. See Bruce McGowan, Economic Life in Ottoman Europe (Lon- 
don and New York: Cambridge University Press, 1981), pp. 80-82. 


Table 2.2. Religious Distribution of the Ottoman Population, 1831 
a : 
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7.5 million, which was far below the actual number. The 
quite substantial undercount in this case was attributable to 
several factors. The one-year time period, given the ae 
perience of the officials, was exceptionally short, while : e 
territory to be covered was extensive. It is‘quite clear that 
few officials went out to the villages or even to the remote 
towns; thus it must be said that there was no real attempt io 
count a substantial part—probably close to 50 percent—o 
the population. In Kars and Adana the counts eat iesPes 
tively, only 19,741 and 92,619; these figures are by eee 
indication very low. Moreover, the officials seemed to be 
most interested in counting the Christians as accurately as 
possible in view of the importance the sultan attached to 
the head tax. Despite the government's interest m oe 
the potential number of its soldiers, the officials appeare 
to have paid only limited attention to the A ae 
Muslims, for conscription based on the registers was har y 
an established procedure. That the census of 1831 did not 
serve the military ends envisaged by the government 1s 
clearly indicated by the fact that thirteen years eee 
1844, a new census was taken under the direction of a 
military officer especially for the army's purposes. Even- 
tually, in 1855, general conscription for Muslims was poe 
duced in Anatolia and Rumili, nes is, in the areas W ere 
lims were mostly Turkish. : 
ea the gross undercount of Muslims the figures 
show them to have been in the majority in the region as a 
whole; Christians are shown as the majority m Rumili, an 
area where the census of Muslims was especially nonrigor- 
ous. Table 2.2 shows the ethnic and religious distribution of 


the population.’* 


18. See Fazila Akbal, 1831 Tarihinde Osmanli ee 
da Idari Taksimat ve Niifus,”’ Belleten 15, no. 60 (1961): 628. T ao 
are differences between Akbal’s totals and those shown ee e 
statistical appendices (1.1), the appendix figures being based on 
recalculated totals for some areas and on corrected lists. 


i Armenians 
Muslims Christians Gypsies Jews rmeni ae 
: ‘ - 
perbiciis Number %o Number % Number % Number % Number 0 
istric 
8 0.0005 751.448 
er if 217.227 0.29 505,760 0.67 20.313 0.02 7,780 ae a a eal 
oe ci 273.936 0.51 251.579 0.47 8,151 0.015 2,353 ste ae oe es 
teu 1 044.925 0.87 138.463 0.14 485 0.0004 1,361 : ‘ tae, 
She i 270,820 0.84 49,593 0.15 60 0.0001 eas 
228,942 0.87 34,461 0.13 saa pe evs 
pel 81,166 0.88 2.762 0.03 5.865 0.06 
550 
Trabzon “ee vt Ss 
(Trebizond) 125.119 0.92 11,43 d ens 010 1974 
ae ip i a 105 0.002 vot 0.002 318 0.004 4,887 0.06 : 
Gilsir : 
Cezayir-i Bahri-i 
4 0.01 332.996 
cae 148.754 0.44 176.531 0.53 910 0.002 3.659 0.01 3.142 ae 
ee 18.866 0.005 722.7 
Total “2,481,741 0.66 1.170.685 0.34 35.975 0.01 15.471 0.004 8.8) 


Source: Fazila Akbal, 183% Tarihinde Osmanti Imparatoriugunda Idari Taksimat ve Nufus.” 


Belfeten 15, no. 60 (1961): 628 (Figures have been rounoed off.) 
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There is no question but that the size of the Ottoman 
population was rather limited, being considerably below 
the number necessary for a viable economy and defense. 
(Today approximately 40 million people live in the area 
subject to the census in 1831.) However, students familiar 
with the popudation of the Balkans during this period have 
given much higher figures than the census of 1831. Ur- 
quhart, who was by far the best informed student of Otto- 
man affairs, had the following to sav about the govern- 
ment's efforts to collect statistical information and about the 
size of the Balkan population in the 1830s: 


Previous to the last Russian war [1828] the Porte 
entertained the most extravagant notions as to the 
population of the country. It trusted to its old registers 
or admitted inscrupulously the swollen estimates. . . . 
But the passage of the Balkans has quickened their 
sight, and awakened energy with apprehension, 
statistical details have been demanded throughout the 
whole country, and these can easily be collected from 
the municipalities. The governors and pashas of late 
appointment. . . seem to have taken up statistics with 
spirit. I can bear testimony to the readiness with which 
they have communicated to me all the information they 
themselves possessed. !? 


Apparently on the basis of this information and other 
sources Urquhart gave the population figures for the Bal- 
kans (adjusted according to religion and ethnic origin) 
shown in Table 2.3.?° 


Table 2.3. Population of Ottoman Balkan Territories, 1831 


Muslims Christians 

Turks 700.000 Greeks (excluding 
Albanians 1,066,000 Greece) 1,180,000 
Bosnians, Tuleman Slavs 4,000,000 
Pomaks 2,000,000 Albanians 530,000 
Total Muslims 3,766,000 Viahs 800,000 
Total Christians 6,310,000 

Others (Jews, 

Armenians, etc.) 600,000 
6,910,000 
GRAND TOTAL 10,676,000 


Source: David Urquhart, Turkey and Its Resources, Its Municipal Organization and 
Free Trade (London, 1833), pp. 272-73, 


It is highly desirable that the census of 1831 be studied 
further in order to determine the extent of the rural area 
that remained uncounted and the reasons for this neglect. 
This can be achieved only after the complete registers for at 
least fifteen or twenty kazas are located and properly cata- 
logued. 

The census register for 1831, in addition to the numerical 
information on various religious and ethnic groups, pro- 
vides excellent insights into the social, economic, and cul- 
tural characteristics of the Ottoman population at the begin- 


19. Turkey and Its Resources, pp. 271-72. 
20. Ibid., pp. 272-73. 
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ning of the niwteenth century. A large number of Chr 
hans apparently were not paving the head tax at all, for 
they did not possess the customary receipts. The major 
of Christians «med to have possessed enough property top 
place them in tle cvsat category, that is, the middle range of 
taxpayers. A table showing the tax status of Christians in 
various Kazas in (tumili is included as Appendix B.2 follow. § 
ing this chapter, ; 
_ It is interesting: to note that the proportion of the Chris- 
tians in the three ciziye categories remained more or less? 
constant. Had7ibegié calculated that throughout the eight) 
eenth and into the early nineteenth century the ala com 


prised roughly 7.5 to 8 percent of the Christians; the evsat, 
65 to 68 percent; and the edna, 24 to 27.5 percent.?! 

The amount of the ciziye was theoretically the equivalent) 
of one dirhain of silver, as decreed in the early Islamick 
laws. Christians in the ala category were paying approx) 
imately the equivalent of one dirham, while the others paid; 
less—an indication of the Ottoman adherence to Islamic} 
practices. Malinud IL, who raised the rate several times} 
during his tenure, claimed that he did so because the "| 

| 


rency had becurne debased in value and that in real terms 
the tax remained constant. 
The true size of the head tax and its relative impact can be} 
ascertained only if we know the annual income and the, 
amount of property owned by the taxpayers of each cate} 
gory. This is Indeed essential if the social effect is to be) 
determined at 4]. The summary results of the census for} 
1831 do not contain any information on the subject. Theil 
are, however, . number of indicators which should permit} 
one to form an opinion about the relative burden of the! 
ciziye. The results of a study conducted in Bulgaria are. 
rather suggestive. This study concerns the economic status] 
of the Bulgaria peasants in the 1870s; however, one cai 
say that the sittation in the 1830s, although admittedly less 
favorable, could not have been too different from the pre, 
vailing some lurty years later. According to L. Berov and 
Nikolai Todor, peasants possessing up to 30 déniims (one! 
doniim being equal to 919.3 Square meters) of land were: 
considered “pour”: those possessing 31 to 100 déniims were} 
considered “middle” or “average”; and those possessing. 
101 to 150 dontims were deemed “rich.” The average income. 
per doniim was calculated to be 54 kurug (12.9 French: 
francs). Conse\juently, the average annual income of a poor: 
peasant was alusut 700 kurug; of the average peasant, 700 to. 
2,000 kurug; aul of the rich farmer, 2,000 to 3,750 kurus.2: 
The three cateyories defined by the Bulgarian scholars were. 
not the Same «s those used for ciziye purposes; neverthe- 
less, if the total annual income of the Christians in all the. 
three categories js compared to the tax paid, the latter! 


21. “Dzizja il Narac,” p. 42, no. 1. : 
22. On the: Bits kground of the ciziye, see Encyclopedia of Islant,: 
new ed., s.v. ““Ditzva’’; for the practice in the Ottoman era, see the” 
section written ty Halil Inalcik. 
23. The figures, supported by extensive bibliographical data, are : 
cited in Slavka I ‘vaganova, ‘’Différenciation de fortune dans les: 
village de la Bulyarie du nord-est durant les années 60 et 70 du: 
XIX® siécle,” Buicarian Historical Review, no. 2 (1980): 68-70. : 


se painis ve 
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amount appears to be rather low, despite change in the 
value of the currency. 

The summary register of 1831 contains also a variety of 
information on the names of tribes and their subdivisions, 
the number of immigrants and seasonal workers, the num- 
ber of houses and land estates in a kaza, the number of 
ellahin as differentiated from Arabs (in Tarsus), and the 
like. In sum, the census of 1831 (reproduced in the statisti- 
cal appendices 1.1) is an exceptionally valuable quantitative 
source for the study of Ottoman social history, and it de- 
serves far more attention that hitherto given it.24 


Estimates of the Ottoman Population from 1831 to 1853 


The size of the Ottoman population in Europe was the 
subject of numerous estimates after the census results be- 
came available and, apparently, left most of the interested 

arties dissatisfied. Table 2.4 gives the average figures from 
anumber of these estimates; Serbia (population 95,000) and 
Wallachia and Moldavia (population 1,500,000) are ex- 
cluded. 

The difference of about 1.2 million between the two totals 
in Table 2.4 probably stems from the fact that the figures 
not broken down into ethno-religious categories are esti- 
mates for the beginning of the century, while the others 
describe the situation in the 1830s. Both sets of figures 
underestimate the European population (as a comparison 
with the much more reliable figures covering the period 
after 1882 clearly reveals). Estimates of the population of 
the Asian and African provinces during this period ranged 
from 6 to 15 million. Thus the estimates of total Ottoman 
population during the early part of the nineteenth century 
varied from 14 million to 23 million. By all accounts, the 
highest of the figures underestimated the total by 10 to 12 
million.?° 

New information on the Ottoman population became 
available after the census in 1844. The Ottoman govern- 
ment apparently did not publish the results of this impor- 
tant census, and the archives have not yet yielded any re- 
lated statistical material; fortunately, Ubicini and Eugéne 
Boré seemed to have had access to these figures. Ubicini, in 
his summary of the census results, claimed that his popula- 
tion tables “if not rigorously exact. . . are at least as correct 
as it was possible to render them. They are compiled from 
the general census taken in 1844 throughout the empire, 
when Riza Pasha, the Minister of War, undertook to re- 
organize the army by altering the method of recruiting.” xe 


24. A great deal of information may be gleaned from some of the 
1831 census registers. Musa Cadirci points out in a detailed study 
of one of the basic registers, namely the census register for Ankara, 
that some of the vilayef censuses in 1830/3] included extensive 
information about the age, occupation, religion, and even the 
geographic origin of the respondents. Studies of the individual 
defters for the entire realm similar to the register for Ankara would 
indicate the age and occupational structure of the Ottoman popula- 
tion at that time; see “1830 Genel Sayimina gére Ankara sehir 
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Table 2.4. Population of Ottoman Territories 
in Europe, 1820-1840 


A. By Province 


Average Figure 


Province 
Istanbul 600,000 
Thrace 1.700.000 
Bulgaria 1,500,000 
Bosnia 820,000 
Albania 350,000 
Macedonia 700,000 
Thessaly and Epirus 700.000 
Livadia . 550,000 
Morea 420.000 
Crete 250,000 
Other (inc. Islands) 400.000 
Total 7,990,000 


B. By Composition 


Ethnic-Religious Composition Average Figure 


Muslims 
Turks 1,700,000 
Albanians 1.000.000 
Bosnians (inc. Herzegovinians) 3 1,100,000 
Pomaks 200.000 
Total 4,000.000 
Christians 
Greeks 2.050,000 
Slavs (mainly Bulgarians) 1,650,000 
Albanians 300.000 
Viahs 600,000 
Armenians é 80,000 
Total 4,680.000 
Jews 280.000 
Gypsies 200,000 
GRAND TOTAL 9,160,000 


Source: Compiled trom statistics given in E. Akarli, “Ottoman Population in Europe 
in the 19th Century: Its Territorial. Racial, and Religious Composition’ (M.A. thesis. 
University of Wisconsin-Madison. 1970) and from various documents... 


merkezi ntifusu tizerinde bir arastirma,” Journal of Oftoman Studies 
1 (1980): 109-32. 

25. For a compilation of statistics from sixteen major sources on 
the Ottoman population, see Engin Akarli, “Ottoman Population 
in Europe in the 19th Century; Its Territorial, Racial, and Religious 
Composition” (M.A. thesis, University of Wisconsin—Madison, 
1970). Ami Boué, who gave extensive statistical information of his 
own, placed the total Ottoman population at about 15 million (of 
whom 11.5 million were in Europe) and gave the total number of 
Turks in Europe as 700,000 and of Slavs, as over 7 million; see La 
Turguie d'Europe (Paris, 1840). 

26. Letters on Turkey, trans. Lady Easthope (London, 1856; re- 
print ed., New York; Arno Press, 1973), pp- 23-24; see also Eugene 
Boré, Almanach de l’Empire ottoman pour Vannée 1849/1850 (Constan- 
tinople, 1849’50), and A. Viquesnel, Voyage dans la Turquie d'Europe 
(Paris, 1868). For the census order, see “Traduction d’un mémor- 
andum de la Sublime-Porte, adressé aux missions étrangéres a 
Constantinople, et relatif au recensement général décrété par S. 
Hautesse,” Le Moniteur universe, no. 248 (4 September 1844). 
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Actually the census that was started in 1844 continued well 
bevond that date, for the government tried also to count the 
nomadic tribes, appointing census officials in the vilayets of 
Aydin and Mentese in 1851 and making efforts to expand 
further the census taken in Cyprus in 1857. The census of 
the nomadic tribes in these two provinces was carried out 
by army officers belonging to the units stationed in the 
area.~’ [t appears from official correspondence that the cen- 
sus of the Muslim population in Cyprus was concluded by 
1861 and that a census of the non-Muslim population was 
ordered in 1862, with the purpose of reforming the tax 
system. The census of the non-Muslims was carried out by 
four teams, each consisting of one Muslim and one Chris- 
tian official plus a secretary. It was expected that the census 
of the non-Muslims living in villages and towns would take 
four to five months. The Porte debated at length whether 
the expenses of the census should be covered from the 
general treasury, raised through a tax levy of one kurus per 
person, or deducted from the annual tax collected from 
Cyprus.8 : 

Ubicini reproduced the results of the Ottoman census 
with apparently only minor adjustments. He was the chief 
source for many Ottoman population studies that in turn 
supplied material for other studies. His figures have been 
used, intact or with some modification, by a variety of peo- 
ple ranging from the British consular agents (an exact re- 
production appears in the House of Commons Accounts and 
Papers of 1860) to J. L. Farley, Emile [sambert, Sir James 
Porter, H. von Boehn, F. W. Reden, E. H. Michelsen, C. 
Molbeck, and others whose works served as sources of 
information for a variety of almanacs and other popular 
publications. The results of the census of 1844, as published 
by Ubicini and Boré, were criticized by some Europeans as 
being partial to Muslims, although Boré, in fact, exagger- 
ated the number of Slavs while minimizing the number of 
Turks. (Ubicini’s figures are reproduced in the statistical 
appendices, I.2.) 


The Tuna Province Census and 
Population Statistics to 1878 


The religious-ethnic composition of the Ottoman popula- 
tion in the Balkans became an important issue after the 
Islahat Fernani was issued in 1856. The chief purpose of this 
edict prepared by European powers was to introduce “re- 
forms” for the benefit of the non-Muslim subjects of the 
Porte; in fact, the edict accelerated the introduction of a 
capitalist economy among the non-Muslims and prepared 
the ground for the emergence of the new entrepreneurial 
groups which, as was mentioned in Chapter 1, began to 


27. See BA (1)/(D)/14855, letter of 7 Safer 1268 (2 December 1851); 
see also Felix Philipp Kanitz, Donau-Bulgarien und der Balkan, 3 vols. 
(Leipzig, 1875), and La Bulgarie danubienne et le Balkan: Etudes de 
voyages, 1860-1880 (Paris, 1862). 

28. See BA ([)/MV)/21366, letter of 28 Safer 1279 (25 August 
1862). 
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monopolize the internal and external trade, as well as the = 


newly created professions. This occupational shift worked 
to the detriment of the Muslim population, which became 
the agricultural sector of the emerging capitalist order. In 


general the Muslims managed to retain their hold on the 


fT ata from the Tuna Province y 


land; but even there the situation became precarious, be- 
cause many big landowners—as well as the small farmers 
who were without legal protection against usurers, often 
non-Muslims—began to sell their land to the Christians. 
Contrary to a variety of uninformed opinions, the eco- 


nomic status of the Christians, particularly the Bulgarians, | , ,alysis © 


improved rapidly after the 1830s, and especially during the J 


1850s, thanks to special political conditions created at firs 
by the Tanzimat reforms in 1839 and then reinforced by the | 
Ferman of 1856. The economic improvement experienced 
by various Christian ethnic groups was accompanied by 
vital cultural and political changes that increased thei 
national consciousness, as clearly indicated by the estab- 
lishment of national churches and the emergence of | 
nationalist movements (see Chapter 3). 

The census of 1866 in Tuna (Danube) Province (a partia 
census was carried out also in Iraq) was required because 0 
the profound changes which had taken place in the ethnic 


religious, economic, and social composition of this vital | 


area. Tuna Province was comprised of Ruscuk, Vidin, | 
Sofia, Tirnova, Varna (northern Bulgaria), Nis (Serbia), and 5 
Tulga (Dobruca-Romania). Carried out over the period from | 
1866 to 1873 under the supervision of Mithat Paga, the gov- 
ernor, this census was probably the most comprehensive of | 
all Ottoman censuses, registering the occupations and; 
properties of the respondents in addition to the usual data | 
(although females still were not registered). Multiple regis- | 
ters were used, and these eventually were reduced to a} 
single one. Officials went from house to house to note the | 
number of people in a household, their ages, marital status, | 
occupations, and real estate holdings. Special lists indicated . 
the number of household heads, their real estate holdings | 
and rents, their occupations, and their total incomes. All | 
these data were summarized in still other lists showing the | 
total number of the taxable population and its ethnic com- | 
position, the number of dwellings, the total income of the | 
population, the total value of real estate, and the amount of ' 
tax collected. One of the purposes of the census of 1866 was | 
to issue to all Ottoman subjects a tezkere-i osmaniyye, or 
Ottoman identity card, which could then be used to register | 
changes in an individual’s status. Preparations were made | 
to print and distribute 5 million card in the Tuna vilayet and, : 
in anticipation of a countrywide census, another 15 million | 

| 


for the rest of the realm. 

The information in this census material is so ample and 
unique as to make it a primary source of information on the | 
social and demographic history of the European posses- | 
sions of the Ottoman state.”? Professor Nicolai Todorov, a) 
member of the Bulgarian Academy, who was the first to use | 


cn 


io 


29. See the Tuna Vilayet Salname of 1285 (1868); the census 
material, under the serial number PC’79/8, is found in the Oriental _ 
Section of the National Library of Bulgaria in Sofia. 
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iri rime emia enone 


ey |p is clear that the total population of 
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nsus material in detail, in conducting his study of the 


s and their social structure, has explicitly ac- 
30 A succinct summary 


vince is given ir: Table 
earbooks of 1869 and 
n the statistical appendices, 1.3, 4, and 
the Danube prov- 
was over 2 million people; a more Solel Aap 
= f the original surveys could yield additional clues 
ing at more accurate (and possibly higher) figures 
ation of this important province. 


is ce 


jedged its value and reliability. 
41868 census data for Tuna Pro 


74 are included i 


1 arriv: 
‘or the whole popul 


° 


e 2.5. Population of Tuna Province, 1868 (H. 1285) 


Number ot 


gancaks Villages Musiims Non-Muslims Total 
= gan 
833 438,692 95,834 zalyras 
ina 391 56,689 20,769 77,45 
at 434 25,338 124,567 149,905 
ie 714 24,410 147,095 471,505 
si 453 71,645 104.273 475,918 
las 252 39,133 17,929 57,062 
Al 549 54,510 100,425 154,935 
Ni 949 54,510 100,429 
Totai 3623 410.417 610,892 4,021,309 


me of 1285 (1868) and census material under file no. PC 


: Tuna Vilayet Saina nat 
Saee ‘ { the National Library of Bulgana in Sofia. 


79/8 in the Oriental Section o 


Ten years after the publication of the Sane see 
Danube province, the Ottoman government selon 1 
the imperial Salname of 1294 (1877/78) iene 8 ei i : 

i i he realm. The list was n 
of the entire population oft cee 
i despite preparations, 
on a full population count, 
- early as 1873/74, to conduct a general Sherer ae 
. i . distri / tually co , 
opulation of a few districts was actué i, th 
i t arenily was based on information In the provincial 
salnames and on data provided by the provincial administra 
jons. ; ; 
This first complete population list acme oe taal 
i es 
overnment has been reproduce in eae 
appenices (1.8) because of its historical as well as its intrin 
ae elke it employs the new administrative divisions 

adopted in 1864 and 1871. The Suara ae not a 

i i igi ith, as the newly pu 

rized according to religious faith, as the ; 

constitution (1876) prohibited such division. pangs ee a 

not listed. Soldiers and the police were not include i 

Figures published in a second state salname, issued a ; 

differed only slightly from the first set of statistics. 


n the Second Half of the 19th ee. 

Etudes balkaniques 2 (1969): 31-50; see also sa aaa ae : 

7 can $ es - s 

vek (Sofia, 1972), Le ville balkanique sous ae 

oo Variorum Reprints, 1977), or The ae City, 1400-190 
1 i ‘ashi 1983). 

- University of Washington Press, 1 
Cah version of the census list for 1877/78 was eae . 
Ubicini who complained that in some cases the figures eae , 
up; Sek Economiste francais, 28 July 1877, and Jour ce pees 
statistique de Paris 18, no. 9 (1877): 235-41. bane ce pean 
plaint was not justified, because the population of an one 

' 45 icie Herzegovina's sta — 

‘eas 19,459-—not sufficient for pine 
paren 92,632; Ubicini’s own notes apparently were in a 
on this point but instead of checking and correcting his figure 


blamed the Ottomans. 


30. “The Balkan Town i 
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Table 2.6. Population of the Ottoman State According to 


Salaheddin Bev (1867) 


; Mustims Christians Others 
Vilayet 
Europe 
Edirne (including Istanbul) 3,900,000 
Danube (Bulgaria) 3.000.000 
Prezerin, Tirhala, Rumelia 2.087.000 
Bosnia 4,100,000 
Yanina and Salonica 2,700,000 
Islands, including Crete but 
not Cyprus __ 700.000 
13.487 .000 
Serbia 4,000,000 
Wallachia-Moldavia _4,000.000 
Total 18,487,000 6,103,000 42,100,000 284,000 
Asla aie 
West and Central Anatolia 
and Cyprus 40,907 .000 
East Anatolia (Erzurum 
Kurdistan, Harput) 4,906.000 
Syria, Baghdad ets 
Hejaz, Yemen 900, ae 
Total 344,950,000 13,223,000 3,160,000 ‘ 
te 000 5,050,000 - oa 
Tunisia, Egypt, Tripoti 5,050. 050, ue 
GRAND TOTAL 40,000,000 
Paris, 1867), 


Source: Salaheddin Bey, La Turquie a Exposition universelle de 1867 ( 


pp. 210-14. 


The imperial Salname of 1294 had been preceded ae 
years earlier by a semi-official population Seen ae 
i i Exhibition by >ala 
d for the Paris International , 
bee a high Ottoman official (see Table 2.6).° Sa eee 
Bey’s population figures, although ae i ane 
: i dification by Elisée Kectus, 
were reproduced with mo eres 
d became standard 1 
ell-known French geographer, an 
feametion for a large number of oe of Oe 
i i oe bout the same time, 
lation, chiefly in Europe. At abou 
aint Yakshity, the head of the statistical department in 
Belgrade, stated that the Ottoman io aes Re nate 
isted illi le, of whom 4. 
sisted of only 8 million people, 2 
ae Christians, the rest being Muslims and a few (70,000) 


if iver’ e 7 is, 1867), 
32. See La Turquie a VExposifion universelle de 1867 (Paris, J 


pp. 210-14. The figures in the table have been Soukegne ne 
i din Bey’s figures were taken JT 
been claimed that Salahedd Bey 
esnel (Voyage dans la Turquie d'Europe), who in men eae 
hen from Ubicini; see Ernest Dottain, “La Turquie d’Asie d’apres 
le Traité de Berlin,” Revenue ee géograplie 3 (1878): 209. ane 
33. Nouvelle géagraphic universelle, la Terre et les hommes " t 
saceidionale (Paris, 1875). Reclus, who relied on several a ae) 
Z . . 6 
sources, gave the probable Ottoman population in the se bare 
nN 480 000 There is no evidence to support a pci cee 
ers ro = i des Balkans a lav 
s Castellan, ‘‘Peuples et nations ace Ra ee 
oe de Berlin (1878) d’apres Elisée Reclus,” Reve des études 
sud-est enropeenes 15, no. 2 (1977): 279-93. 
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Jews; “4 Yakshity claimed that he had worked with informa- 
tion and documents obtained directly from Ottoman ad- 
ministrators in Europe. E. G. Ravenstein, the English stat- 
istician, using the main literature available at the time, gave 
the total population of European Turkey as 9,561,000 (ex- 
cluding the army) and that of Asia (including the Arabic- 
speaking areas) as 6,483,000, to make a total of 16,325,868 
for the entire ‘realm.* 

More complete and comprehensive than the tabulation of 
Salaheddin Bey was the work of A. Ritter zur Helle von 
Samo, the Austrian military attaché in Istanbul, who com- 
piled a series of statistics based on the Ottoman provincial 
yearbooks for 1871-1876. His work stands as some of the 
best of its kind, not only for its critical handling of the data 
in the salnames and other sources but also for its broad 
understanding of the Ottoman administration and 
peoples.** Helle von Samo’s statistics for 1872 and 1874 are 
reproduced in the statistical appendices (1.6). The popula- 
tion statistics of 1844 should be read in connection with 
these figures, which give the total population of the Otto- 
man empire as 40,512,111. 


Evaluation of Ottoman Censuses 
and Statistics of 1831-1878 


One can continue for many pages citing authors who 
showed great interest in the Ottoman population in the 
period from 1865 to 1878. During those years the Ottoman 
state and Russia and, as well, the European powers that 
stood ready to exploit what Russia had secured by the 
sword, were fast approaching a showdown in the Balkans. 
The outcome was to depend on the ethnic and religious 
allegiances of the population. As was pointed out in Chap- 
ter. 1, at the Istanbul conference of December 1876 the 
ethnic-religious distribution of the Balkan population had 
already become the basis for proposed “reforms,” includ- 
ing autonomy for the various ethnic groups. At that confer- 
ence the Russian delegates produced population tables 
compiled by “expert statisticians,” including Heinrich 
Kiepert, who, it turned out, had compiled his statistics 
strictly in accordance with Russian wishes. These Russian- 
sponsored statistics purported to show that most of the 
eastern and central part of the Balkan peninsula was inhab- 
ited by Bulgarians, thus supporting and legitimizing the 
Russian effort to establish a large Bulgarian state bordering 
on the Aegean Sea. 


This political manipulation of demographic and ethno- 


34. First published by Ernst Behm and H. Wagner, Die Bevilker- 
ung der Erde (Gotha, 1874); see also later editions of this work, 
which are numerous. 

35. “The Populations of Russia and Turkey,” Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society 40 (1877): 449. 

36. See Die Volker des osmunischen Reiches (Vienna, 1877) and Das 
Vilajet der Inselen das Weissen Meeres, das Priviligirte Beylik Samos. 
(Syssam), und das selbstindige Mautessarflik Cypren (Kybris) (Vienna, 
1878). 
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graphic data had a rather beneficial effect on Ottoman 
population studies. Primarily the Greeks, but also Albz 

nians and other Muslims who felt threatened by the pros- 
pect of inclusion in a Greater Bulgaria, engaged in a frantic 
rebuttal of the Russian and Bulgarian figures through the: 
publication of their own population statistics. England, af 
supporter of the Greeks, came to the rescue, deestng| 
several of her officers trained in cartography to conduct q 
field investigations among the population of the Balkans: 
The reports of these officers, although tending to throw 4 
light on the ethnic composition of some areas in the Balt 
kans, are too numerous and too incomplete to be of use for } 
this study. However, at the Berlin Congress in 1878 Eng-} 
land used these reports on the population composition of.} 
the Balkans in her argument in favor of limiting Bulgaria’s | 
territory and was successful in getting Macedonia and} 
Thrace (given to Bulgaria under the San Stefano treaty | 


signed just three months earlier) detached from the new | 
state. i 
Before discussing the Ottoman population censuses | 
taken in the last quarter of the century, it is essential to | 
elucidate the inconsistencies in various population figures | 
issued in the period from 1844 to 1878. Leaving aside a 


great number of works on the Ottoman population pub: | 


lished from 1860 to 1878,*” one can divide the tabulations} 
and the opinions expressed by the compilers into two | 
groups, which I call minimalist and maximalist. The minimal- 
ist group includes practically all of the Ottoman imperial 
and provincial yearbooks and the tabulations based on; 
them, such as those of Ubicini, Yakshity, Kutschera (who.} 
was Austrian consul in Ruscuk),* Helle von Samo, Synvet, | 
Steinhouser, and others. These European minimalists, it} 
must be emphasized, included the leading experts on the | 
Ottoman population, scholars who accepted the data in the : 
salnames and other official figures as sound and reliable. : 
They estimated the Ottoman population as ranging be- | 
tween 8 and 10 million in Europe and between 9 and 3 | 
million in Asia. They regarded the Ottoman official figures | 
as being rather low, but they failed to present a reliable | 
yardstick for correcting them. : 

The maximalist school, of which the most notable repre=; 
sentatives were Salaheddin Bey and Reclus, came close to i 
an agreement about the total Ottoman population but they | 
differed on the details of its demographic-ethnic distribu- ; 
tion. Their figures (with the exception of those of Reclus) | 
are higher for Europe than those of the minimalists, but | 
lower for Asia and Africa. The differences between the | 
minimalists and maximalists may in fact indicate knowl-j 
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37. These are reproduced by Mikhov in great detail and need | 
not be repeated here. However, special mention should be made of 4 
A. Synvet’s much-cited Traité de géographie générale de I’ Empire otto- i 
man (Istanbul, 1872); and see Carl Sax, Ethnographische Karte der; 
europaischen Turkei und ihrer Dependenzen zur Ziet des Kriegsaus- | 
bruches im Jahre 1877 (Vienna, 1877), and “Bevolkerung der Tur- 
kei,” Osterreichische Monatsschrift fiir den Orient, no. 7 (1877). 

38. Much of Kutschera’s work was published in the Osterreichis-"! 
che Monatsschrift fiir den Orient of the years 1875 to 1878. ‘ 
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,in the minds of some insiders of the important demog- 
# fact f internal migration, immigration, and set- 
shic factors oO m 
i ent, factors overlooked by the official registers. After 
ee dhe expanding capitalist relations, which increased the 
res of small individual enterprises and services mostly 
., the growing urban areas, attracted large numbers of be- 
- (single males; see chapters 4 and 5) to the cities. Exter- 
ee rations meanwhile became a major factor (as it had 
ee in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
nturies, for example, Serbians and Bulgarians emigrated 
. Austro-Hungary and to the area north of Danube; and 
qanine the period from 1774 to 1783 the Turkic pulenetae 
immigrated to Ottoman lands from Crimea ane southern 
Russia as these areas were annexed by Russia). Beginning 
-jn 1862, and continuing through the first decade of the 
twentieth century, more than 3 million people of Caucasian 
stock, often referred to collectively as Cerkes (Circassians), 
were forced by the Russians to leave their ancestral see 
which lay between the Black and the Caspian seas, an 
came to settle and swell the population of Ottoman lands : 
the nineteenth century. In addition, large numbers ° 
nomadic tribesmen were settled throughout Anatolia, 
Syria, and Iraq and began to farm the land while still main- 
taining, to a large extent, their pastoral habits. 
The Ottoman official statistics failed for most part Ne 
reflect promptly the presence of the immigrants and vie 
newly settled population, largely because these people di 
not at once begin to pay taxes or provide men for the army 
but appeared to be transitional, unstable, and, in some in- 
stances, at odds with the established population. It is true 
that once the immigrants became engaged in productive 
occupations they were subject to registration, but this did 
not take place for a considerable period of time. The re 
man government recruited many immigrant Cerkes fOr 
military and police duties—the zaptiye (policemen) in towns 
were often Cerkes—but this was achieved in many in- 
stances through the intermediary of the leaders of the tribes 
rather than through conscription based on the population 
registers. A considerable number of the seasonal workers, 
immigrants, and tribesmen remained unregistered ee 
the provision designed to result in the inclusion of th e 
itinerant population in the registers. Some lists of statistics 
occasionally had a column for immigrants (muhacir); this 
was the case with the Danube census of 1866 (which gives 
extremely low figures for immigrants), but it was not the 
usual practice throughout the realm. By the late 1890s some 
Ottoman officials and British agents began to report the 
population of an area by citing, in separate columns, the 
numbers of the established residents, Muslim and non- 
Muslim, and of immigrants. These reports were incomplete 
but nevertheless showed that some Ottoman officials, 
chiefly those I have called maximalist, were aware of the 
effect of internal and international migration and strove to 
take this factor into consideration. 
Salaheddin Bey was the first to. give a rather accurate 
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39. See my article; ‘Population Movements in the Ottoman 
State in the Nineteenth Century: An Outline” in Contributions a 
l'Histoire Economique et Sociale de FEmpire Ottoman, Collection Turci- 
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estimate of the number of Circassian newcomers in the 
Ottoman state. He mentioned a total of 1,008,000, including 
recent arrivals from Crimea, whose number was around 
100,000; he claimed that 595,000 Circassians were settled in 
Europe and 413,000 in Asia Minor." If one considers the 
fact that these figures were put forth in 1867—that is, well 
before the Caucasian immigration ended—then the enor- 
mous impact of this demographic factor becomes clearly 
evident. (The few European statisticians who mentioned 
the Circassians placed their maximum number at 200,000, 
indicating that they were-unaware of the magnitude of this 


migration.) 


The status of population censuses and estimates before 
the Berlin Congress in 1878 can be summarized as follows: 
(1) The Ottoman government itself, wishing only to reg- 
ister its male population for purposes of tax assessment and 
military conscription, considered ethnic or national dis- 
tribution of no importance and did not record it; religious 
distribution was important, however, because personal 
taxes were assessed against Christians, while the duty of 
military service was demanded of Muslims. (A decision had 
been made to include the Christians in the army after 
general conscription was introduced in 1855, but the Sule: 
tians objected and were exempted, for which, privilege they 
continued to pay the ciziye, now called the military tax.) The 
original census, therefore, had separate categories for Mus- 
lims, Christians, Jews, gypsies, and, in some cases, 
nomads, although in most cases persons in the latter two 
categories were neither conscripted nor taxed. Some Mus- 
lim areas (Syria, Bosnia) were subjected to census only after 
the scope of conscription was extended to cover them. oe 
population of regions such as Arabia that did not supply 
troops was never subject to a full census count. 2 
(2) The Europeans, except for a few persons such as Re- 
clus and Ravenstein who pursued special professional 
ends, were interested in the population of the Ottoman 
state largely for political reasons. Consequently, their in- 
quiries centered on the ethnic distribution of the Christian 
population and, chiefly, on the European provinces—that 
is, the areas with the heaviest Christian concentration 
where rising ethnic nationalism was expected to uae 
in political independence. The Europeans general 
showed no interest in the number and the ultimate fate o 
the Muslim population in the Balkans. They often inflated 
the number of the non-Muslims in their tabulations, claim- 
ing that Muslims accounted for only 20 to 30 percent of the 
total. Serious students, on the other hand, stated other- 
wise; for example, Ubicini and Yakshity stated that approx- 
imately 43 percent of the Ottoman population in the Bal- 
kans was Muslim, 54 percent Christian, and the rest Jewish 
and others. 
(3) The Ottoman population was consistently under- 
counted. The number of immigrants and emigrants was not 
properly reflected in the records. Moreover, once the cen- 


ca, vol. 3, ed. Jean-Louis Bacque-Gramont and Pau] Dumont 
(istanbul, Paris, London, 1983). : 
40. See La Turquie a I'Expesition, chapter 5. 
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sus began to register women as well as men, the Ottoman 
statistics consistently showed men to be significantly more 
numerous than women. (This may have merely been a 
reflection of the census takers’ inability to register all the 
women properly or it may have revealed a real impact of 
factors such as work conditions, age of marriage, family 
size, etc., upon the number of women. Ravenstein was the 
only European who, to my knowledge, mentioned these 
demographic aspects of the Ottoman population studies 
carried out during his time; but instead of proposing mea- 
sures for correcting Ottoman figures, he indulged in subjec- 
tive criticism.)*' The shortcomings of the Ottoman censuses 
results may easily be remedied through a critical study of 
the Ottoman population registers found in various provin- 
cial centers, as has been pointed out;* these registers con- 
tain entries concerning births and deaths, from which one 
may extrapolate fertility rates, family sizes, and other 
demographic data. 


The Population Register System, 1831-1878: 
Effects of the Berlin Treaty 


The Berlin Congress of 1878 was a watershed in the his- 
tory of the Ottoman state. The peace treaty itself deprived 
the state of its major possessions in Europe. The old vilayet 
of Tuna was partitioned between Serbia (which took Nis) 
and the principality of Bulgaria (which was created out of 
the five sancaks of Ruscuk, Vidin, Tirnova, Varna, and 
Sofia) and Romania (which received Tulca (Tulcu]; Roma- 
nia, consisting of Wallachia and Moldavia, had already be- 
come fully independent). A substantial part of the vilayet of 
Edirne (Adrianople) became an autonomous province 
under the name Eastern Rumelia, and in 1885 it was 
annexed by the principality of Bulgaria. Bosnia and Herze- 
govina (except for the Novibazar sancak) were occupied by 
Austro-Hungary; Montenegro and Greece took sections of 


41. For example, he sought to explain the discrepancy between 
the number of males and females by saying, ‘‘When females lead a 
life of seclusion and ease, not conducive to health, as in an Oriental 
harem, their life will naturally be shortened, and the immoral prac- 
tices carried on there, and generally speaking amongst most Orien- 
tals, must lead to the same result’ (The Populations of Russia,” p. 
446). 

Obviously the author was influenced by the western vision of a 
“decadent Orient” mired in sex and general debauchery and thus 
ripe for cleansing reform—ie., occupation by “civilized” Euro- 
peans. Ravenstein showed his strong anti-Turkish bias elsewhere 
also; while discussing the population figures for the Balkans, he 
wrote: ‘The intervention of little Serbia {in the war in 1878} was as 
wise as it was chivalrous. It has brought about a state of things 
which will force Christendom, for very shame, to abate the Turkish 
nuisance . . .” (“Distribution of the Population in the Part of 
Europe Overrun by Turks,”” The Geographical Magazine 3 {1876}: 
259). 

42. See, e.g., Justin McCarthy, “The Muslim Population of Ana- 
tolia, 1878 to 1927’ (Ph.D. diss., University of California at Los 
Angeles, 1978). : 
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Iskodra (Scutari in Albania), Tirhala, and Prevesa; and Rus. 
sia occupied important sections of the Caucasus. It was: 


estimated that the Ottoman state lost approximately 4.5} 
million people with these ceded territories. Thus the major. | 


ity of the Christian population was removed from Ottoman f 
control, leaving the Ottoman state an overwhelmingly} 
Muslim country whose main territory lay in Asia Minor and? 
the Middle East. 
The actions of the French and the British in occupying, - 
respectively, Tunisia (1881) and Egypt (1882) spurred te 
Ottoman government to institute reforms in its effort to; 
survive. Moreover, the Berlin Congress had expressly | 
charged the Ottoman government with the carrying out of 
reforms in the eastern provinces inhabited by Armenians.¥/ 
The reforms made after 1878 by Abdulhamid II were con- 
centrated on the practical, rather than being directed to} 
wards mainly cosmetic changes in the administrative and | 
political spheres, as had been the custom since the Tanzi- 
mat edict of 1839. The Ottoman officials considered that the 
successful improvement of material conditions in the coun: 
I 
F 


try required a thorough knowledge of its human and natu-} 
ral resources, so that development could be concentrated in} 
the most densely populated areas. They opted eventually) 
for the total reorganization of the population registers and 
the methods of census taking and initiated the first compre-} 
hensive Ottoman population census of 1881/82-1893. 
In the 1830s the Ottoman government had, as men) 
tioned, established the Office of Population Registers) 
(Ceride-i Niifus Nezareti) as part of the Ministry of Interior. 
By 1839 the census responsibilities were decentralized. Var-} 
ious officials—inspectors of population (niifus naziri),) 
population officials (niifus memuru), and registrars) 
(mukayyid)—were appointed to the provinces and smaller} 
administrative districts and charged with recording eda | 
and deaths and periodically compiling lists (cedvels) indicat-/ 
ing the total number of people in each district. These of-| 
ficials were originally attached to the Office of Population | 
Registers in the capital; but, owing to a variety of internal; 
causes, this office was soon abolished and the provincial) 
population offices were reassigned, first to the Office of) 
Property Surveys (Tahrir-i Emlak Idaresi) and then, for = 
short period, to the Military Affairs Office. During this: 
period interest in the maintenance of the registers "| 


43. Henry D. Barnham, a British consular official in eastern poe 
tolia, reported in 1880 that a census was planned for the Armenian- : 
inhabited Diyarbekir Province; he believed that this census would | 
meet a need for better and more complete statistics, the data in the. 
hands of the government and Christian clergymen being so une 
satisfactory that both sides wanted a new census. See HCAP LOOMS E 
(1881), pp. 235-36. ] 

44. See Stanford J. Shaw, ‘The Ottoman Census System and, 
Population 1831-1919,” International Journal of Middle East Studies 9 
(1978): 325-36. The name ceride, given originally | to some of the land} 
and population registers, came later to mean “newspaper.” The, 
name ceride-i niifus (population register) was later changed to niifus 
sicili and nufus kiittigii to indicate its role as the source of all popula 
tion information. 
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uished, reviving only with the renewed concern for 
opulation censuses in the late 1860s. After the Council of 
State (Suray-i Devlet) was established in 1867, it assumed 
‘yrisdiction of all population matters, issuing reports and 
regulations through its Tanzimaf bureau or its general 
council.*° In 1874 the Council introduced a series of mea- 
sures for taking a census and establishing a registration 
system; and in 1881/82 it engineered the establishment of a 
General Population Administration (Niifus-u Umumi Idarest) 
attached to the Ministry of Interior (where it remained until 
the end of the empire). In the later 1880s a statistical office 
attached to the Ministry of Trade and Construction (later 
reorganized as the Ministry of Trade and Agriculture) was 
established; it issued population statistics on the basis of 
information supplied by the Population Administration. 
After 1870, census taking and the establishment of an 
accurate, permanent registration system became a matter of 
priority for both the sultan and the office of the prime 
minister, as attested by their frequent orders to the offices 
concerned. These officials recognized that the old perma- 
nent population registers had become useless. Throughout 
the vears when official interest was lacking they had suf- 
fered from neglect. The great movements of people into 
and within the realm had gone unrecorded; furthermore, 
the promulgation of the Vilayet Law of 1864 and its amend- 
ment in 1870/71 had led to the abolition of the positions 
assigned to population officials and to the diversion of the 
funds formerly allocated for their salaries to other pur- 
poses. This produced further disorder in the deteriorating 
situation of the population registers and undermined the 
collection of taxes and conscription. The Council of State 
appointed a special committee to study the possibility of 
taking a new census and establishing a new register sys- 
tem. The committee reported that the synchronization, up- 
dating, and correction of the existing population registers 
would take a very long time; it commented that the influx of 
bona fide foreigners (ecnebi) and the rapid increase in the 
number of Ottoman-born non-Muslims who held passports 
from European powers and served as native protégés aid- 
ing foreign interests (mahmi) aggravated further the woes of 
the registration system. Consequently, the committee rec- 
ommended, and the Council agreed, that the best solution 
was to conduct a new census and to establish new registers 
to cover the entire country, except for Hejaz and Yemen.*® 
In 1874 the Council issued an order and three regulations 
for the carrying out of a new census and the establishment 
of a new registration system. The first regulation concerned 
the census methods; the second provided for the establish- 
ment of a system based on three types of registers; and the 
third dealt with the appointment of population officials. 


45. Some information on the history of Population Administra- 
tion is found in Council report no. 438 of 21 Cemazivilevvel 1298 
(21 April 1881) in BA (1)(SD)/3148 and in a letter of 7 Safer 1268 (2 
December 1851) in BA (1)‘(D)/14855. : 

46. See BA (1)/(MM)/2086, Council report no. 695 of 29 Zilhice 
1290 (17 February 1874); all the reports concerning the census of 
1874 are in one folio. 


The census was to be taken by a committee established in 
each kaymakamlik (kaza, or district). The committee was to 
consist of one government official (a Muslim), one non- 
Muslim chosen from among community leaders, a secre- 
tary, and his assistant.” Old population registers were to 
be used when possible, but the census was to be conducted 
mainly by going to each village and town quarter (mahalle) 
in the area. All male inhabitants, including children, had to 
appear before this committee and the village council of 
elders (ihtiyar meclisi) to register their ages, nicknames 
(kiinye), color of eyes and complexion, and special physical 
disabilities ‘‘which will not fade with age’; and the census 
committee members were instructed to see “with their own 
eyes’ even newborn babies, to study each claim to exemp- 
tion from military service, and to see to it that nobody 
remained “hidden” and unregistered.*® Each family had to 
be registered as a unit. The resulting roster of the village 
census was to be verified by the elders’ council and a copy 
of it given to the population office at the kaza center; the 
kaza official in turn would send a cumulative list of the 
number of males in his district to the superior administra- 
tive unit, which would convey the lists to the ultimate au- 
thority at the center, the Ministry of Property Records (Def- 
ter-i Hakani). Officials in each kaza were obliged .to send 
copies of the registers of Muslim males to the regional army 
offices and to serve as the repository of all village popula- 
tion registers. 

The census committee was empowered to use force to 
bring before the registration officials those who refused to 
appear; however, it was instructed to act with tolerance and 
respect toward villagers and to refuse any gift offered by 
individuals.’” The census instructions contained a series of 
provisions concerning the registration of those absent from 
the locality, of foreigners, and of “‘protected’’ people, the 
latter two groups being listed in special registers. 

A census system based on the use of three, types of 
population registers was envisaged.” The basic register 
(esas defter) was to list all males living in villages and town 
quarters (the Vilayet Law of 1871 defined a town quarter as 
a cluster of at least fifty houses), numbering individuals 
consecutively in the first column and, in the second col- 
umn, listing the families and their respective members. 
This register, to be kept by the official in the kaza center, 
included columns for registering the individual's age and 
changes in his military and personal status. The second 
register, the summary (icmial), listed the total number of 
people found in the villages and towns of the kaza, and it 


47. See BA (J)(MM)/2089, ‘‘Tahir-i Nufusun Suret-i Icraivvesini 
Mutazammin Talimattir”’ [Instructions concerning the conduct of 
the population census}, 1 Rebivtilevvel 1291 (18 April 1874). 

48. Ibid., article 2. 

49. Ibid., arts. 8-10. Bovs under the age of three, the sick, and 
others who had valid excuses could be registered by proxy. 

50. Ibid., “Tahrir-i Nifus icin Ittihaz Olunacak Us Turlu Defter- 
in Suret-i Istimalini Mubevyin Tarifnamedir’ [Information con- 
cerning the use of the three registers to be created for conducting 
the population census}. 
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was to be compiled on the basis of information derived 
from village and matalle registers. One column in the sum- 
mary register provided for the listing of Christians accord- 
ing to their millet (religious and ethnic affiliation) and for 
the separate recording of Muslims, Greeks, Bulgarians, 
Armenians, Jews, and others. A third register, daily events 
(yevive cukuat), was to be kept in the kaza for the recording 
of births, deaths, migrations into or out of the district, and 
changes in an individual's military status. Every six 
months, the total number of these “daily events” was to be 
entered in the icmal register. A model for each of the new 
registers was drafted by the Council; reproductions and 
translations of these model registers are presented in 
Appendix B.3 following this chapter. 

The administrative officials of the census and register 
system planned in 1874 included a population minister- 
inspector (niifus naziri) at the provincial level, a registering 
official (mukayyid) at the kaza level, and two secretaries for 
each official.*! These officials registered all the births, 
deaths, and other changes as reported to them by the local 
leaders on special information certificates (ilmuhabers) sup- 
plied by the government. The population officials were 
obliged to take trips into the countryside to study the situa- 
tion on the spot and to report all changes to their superiors 
and, eventually, to the Office of Imperial Registers (Defter-i 
Hakani Nezareti—the new name given in 1871 to the old 
Defterhane) in the capital. A copy of the registers kept in 
areas inhabited by Muslims was to be sent to the proper 
military authorities. Those failing to report births, deaths, 
and changes in personal status were subjected to various 
penalties. 

The instructions issued by the Council were submitted by 
Premier Hiiseyin Avni Paga to the sultan, who approved 
them and issued a special order for their execution.-2 Prepa- 
rations were made, but the census and registration system 
devised in 1874 could not be carried out. The revolts in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina in 1875, the abdication and suicide of 
Sultan Abdulaziz, the proclamation of a constitution and 
accession to the throne of Sultan Abdulhamit II in 1876, 
and, especially, the disastrous war with Russia of 
1877-1878 and the resulting loss of territory substantially 
upset Ottoman internal order. In addition, the influx of 
large numbers of Muslim refugees from the Balkans in 
1877/78 and, thereafter, and the need to settle them, cre- 
ated demographic problems not foreseen in 1874. The 


census was therefore delayed until these problems would 
be worked out. 


51. [bid., “Memaliki Mahrusa-i Sahanede Tahrir-i Nifus Icra 
Kilinan Mahailerde Istindam Olunacak Niafus Nazirlari ve Katipleri 
ile Mukayyitlerin Suret-i Tertip ve Tayinleri ile Vazifeleri Hakkinda 
Talimattir’” [Instructions concerning the organizations, appoint- 
ment, and responsibilities of the population inspectors, secretaries, 
and registrars to be appointed in the localities of the realm where 
census has been decreed]. 
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indicating the exact number of soldiers available for active 
and reserve duties he could not carry out a planned reor- 
ganization of the army. In 1881 the Palace charged the War 
Ministry with the duty of counting Muslim males; officials 
in the Ministry of Interior were to count the non-Muslims.* 
As usual, the issue was referred to the Council of State. 
This modern-minded office, eager to adopt advanced tech- 
niques of organization, debated the issue and came out 
with a series of recommendations which were based in 
large measure on the 1874 regulations. These recom- 
mendations and the resulting regulations (which were 
broader in scope and different in essence from the sultan’s 
directives) became the basis for the census and registration 
system used after 1881. The Council acknowledged that the 
census of 1874 could not be carried out because of internal 
problems, although the knowledge gained in devising it 
was very useful in planning the new one. It agreed with the 
military authorities that the division of the Muslim popula- 
tion into age groups was a matter of vital practical impor- 
tance. It stressed also the necessity of providing each Otto- 
man citizen with an identity card (tezkere) to be used in the 
increasingly frequent contacts between the government 
and individuals. The Council recognized that population 
Statistics were useful for administrative as well as for mili- 
tary purposes, especially for the assessing of the tax instead 
of military service (bedelat-i askeriyye) on non-Muslims. As 
mentioned, the tax had been levied in the past as a lump 
sum on each community without ascertaining the exact 
number of its numbers; but as the number of non-Muslims 
was higher than indicated in the tax rolls, there was a sig- 
nificant loss of revenue, so once more then government 
endeavored to put the collection of the head tax on the 
individual basis that was prescribed by Islamic law. 

A new census was clearly necessary. However, the 
Council pointed out that a census shows the size of the 
population at a given moment. The population changes 
being continuous and. . . natural, it is necessary to device 
a sound basis, a new system which would record all 
population changes and thus derive the utmost benefit 
from a census.” *° In other words, the Council no longer 
regarded the census as a sufficient goal in itself, but now 
considered it a provisional measure necessary to the estab- 
lishment of the statistical foundation for a permanent regis- © 
ter system to record continuously all births and deaths and 
to provide general statistical information on the entire 


population. The importance of statistical data was strongly 
emphasized. 


53. BA (1)(D)/65276, order of 15 Recep 1297 (23 June 1880). 

34. BA (I)(SD)/3148, Council report no. 438 of 21 Cemaziviilev- 
vel 1298 (21 April 1881). 

55. Ibid. 
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The keen interest of the Ottoman government in the 
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own hand, and gave them direction at once. So that 
probably Turkey may, if peace prevail, have a census of 
her own”? : 


The population census and registration regulation issued 
by the Council of State consisted of fifty articles divided 
into nine sections. The first thirty-eight articles, constitut- 
ing eight sections, were devoted to the organization of the 
register system, while the last twelve, assembled under the 
heading ‘’provisional regulation” (ahkam-i muvakkate), dealt 
with the census itself. In accordance with the Council's 
previously discussed reasoning, the regulation treated the 
census as an ad hoc project, while its by-product, the regis- 
ter system intended to be comprehensive and permanent, 
was given great attention. 

The census proper was to consist essentially of registra- 

tion in the sicil, to be carried out by committees established 
in each kaza. Each committee consisted of one member from 
the kaza administration council, one from the municipal 
council, the population official, and a reserve military 
officer (redif). In the kazas that had various religious groups, 
one additional member was selected from the most numer- 
ous non-Muslim group; a population secretary and his 
assistant accompanied the committee (arts. 39-40). The reg- 
istration information was to include the respondent's name 
and nickname, his or her father’s name, and his address, 
age, religion, occupation or profession, electoral status, 
physical disabilities, and civil status. Non-Muslims were 
registered in a separate register so as to facilitate the tax 
levy. The information was to be supplied directly by the 
person involved; but legitimate exceptions were recog- 
nized, and in such cases a third person accompanied by 
two witnesses over the age of twenty-one could register for 
an absent party. (This provision apparently was intended 
to excuse women from appearing before the census com- 
mittee, as this was to be their first experience with the 
registration system.) At the end of the census of a village or 
town quarter, the accuracy, completeness, and authenticity 
of the result was to be certified by the imam, the muhtar, and 
the community council. The kaza population official was 
obliged to compile, within three months after the end of the 
census, a list of all inhabitants in his district and to send it 
to the province capital, which sent it ultimately to the 
General Administration of Population (Niifius-1 Umumiyye 
Idaresi). 

Compliance with the census registration was ensured in 
the following manner. Each registered individual was 
issued an official ‘‘population bulletin,” or identity card 
(ntifus tezkerest) giving all the relevant register information 
about the bearer (in the Republic this card came to be 
known as the niifus ciizdani—’ population card’). The card 
had to be shown to the authorities before buying, selling, or 
inheriting property, before being accepted in an occupation 
or profession, for obtaining travel documents, or for con- 
ducting any official business. A person without such acard, 
besides being virtually unable to conduct business, was 


62. Ibid., p. 44, 
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punished by’ a stiff fine and a jail term (which might be | 
twenty-four hours or as long as one month) if he could not. 


present to the court an acceptable excuse for his lack of 


identification (art. 5). Anyone who had failed to register in _ 
order to avoid military service was to be immediately con. 


scripted. : : 

The Population Administration consisted of a central 
administration with a director general and a secretariat 
attached to the Interior Ministry (Dehiliye). Each kaza had a 
population official, while the special districts had popula- 
tion administrators (niifus naziri); each of these was assisted 
by a population secretary and his assistant.© The local lead- 


ers and kaza population officials were made responsible for | 


the implementation of the permanent register system. 
Births, deaths, migrations, and marriages occurring in the 
villages and mahalles after the census were to be recorded 
by the muhtars in one of four types of standard information 
certificate (lmuhaber) in accordance with the instructions 
issued by the population official (arts. 11-12). The latter in 


turn were obliged to forward the annual summary (icmal) of | 


the village and mahalle population reports—~after due in- 
spection and approval by the kaza administrative council— 
to the superior offices not later than April 1 of each year. 
Eventually, the reports from all the vilayets reached the 
capital: “The copies of the registrations reaching the Minis- 
try of Interior will provide the General Administration of 
Population with [statistical data] necessary to compile the 
annual general statistics and will be preserved intact. A list 
of people reaching military age together with the [descrip- 
tion] of their identity will be compiled and forwarded to the 
Military Administration” (art. 14).° 

The regulation contained other detailed instructions con- 
cerning the registration of births (arts. 15-22), marriages 
(arts. 23-26), deaths (arts. 27-29), and migrations (arts. 
30-31). A special section (arts. 32-39) established prace- 
dures for the control and supervision of population regis- 


ters (thus assuring a constant upward flow of information | 


from the villages to the superior population authorities), for 

registering those missed during the original census, and for 

correcting the registers’ shortcomings, if any. The regula- 

tion provided for financing the register system by charging 

small sums for registering births and issuing travel certifi- 

cates. All these proposals were accepted by the sultan, who | 
ordered their implementation as soon as possible.© 


63. During the debates in the Council of State the general com: 
mittee suggested that, as some non-Muslim community leaders 
could not speak Turkish and consequently faced difficulty in filing 
the birth certificates, the population officers sent to these areas 
should be selected from those who spoke the native languages. In 
other words, instead of compelling the citizens to learn Turkish, 
the language of the administration, the Ottoman government 
sought at this date to get its own officials to speak the regional 
languages; this custom remained long in practice. 

64. BA (I)/(SD)/3148, “Sicill-i Niifus Nizamnamesi” of 8 Saban 
1298 (5 July 1881). 

65. Ibid., correspondence between Porte and Palace and the sul- 
tan’s orders, 7 Sevval 1298 (1 September 1881) and 8 Sevval 1298 (2} 
September 1881). 
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The system of registration, the identity card requirement, 
nd the administrative organization promulgated in 1881/82 
eee implemented, with certain expansions and modifica- 
ae and remained in effect throughout the rest of the 
existence of the Ottoman Empire. A law issued in 1318 
(1900/1) broadened considerably the registration provisions 
of the regulation of 1881/82 and was in turn superseded - 
1320 (1902/3) by another law with accompanying regu ae 
tions that further clarified the process of census taking an : 
registration. (The taking of a census under this newest law 
was apparently begun in 132] [1903/4], see the following 
section.) The basic elements of the system survive to the 

resent day in a variety of forms in Turkey and other places 
in the Middle East. 


Implementation of the 1881/82 Population Census 
and Registration 


Because of the time needed for preparation, the census 
and registration committees established at kaza level were 
unable to begin their work until sometime in 1882. The 
census itself—that is, the registration of all the inhabitants 
in the villages and town quarters and the issuance of the 
identity documents—took far longer than expected eae 
of physical difficulties such as lack of transportation an 
bad weather. The first results from the more accessible 
areas came in during 1884/85. Some of these preliminary 
statistical results were published in various places, such as 
the salnames, but they have been used by only a few writ- 
ers, and only recently. Many provinces apparently did not 
complete their censuses or establish their register systems 
until 1886/87; for instance, even the city of Istanbul, which 
had conducted five censuses during the century and was 
given priority in this one, barely completed its new census 
by 1885.°° 

In 1881/82 the census committees, and especially the local 
population officials, had the double task of conducting the 
census in villages and of keeping up to date the registers of 
districts in which the census was already completed. In 
addition, the population officials had to file their yearly 
reports. Consequently, the census progressed rather slow- 
lv. In order to expedite the work, the establishment of new 
province census teams, called kol, was decreed late in 1884. 
As the work in some of the vilayets appeared near comple- 
tion, the government decided, late in 1885, to send special- 


66. A report giving some estimates for 1882 by the head of the 
census committee (iiifus tahrir Komisyonu) indicated that this was 
the fifth census of the city but that the lists for the first two cen- 
suses could not be found. It appears that these were conducted 
after 1265 (1848) when the government empowered the Ihtisak Ghe 
Office of the Censor of Morals—later becoming first the Zaptiye 
{gendarmerie} and then the Interior Ministry) to maintain popula- 
tion lists to be completed every year according to the deaths and 
births occurring in the country; this méasure was abandoned and 
then revived after the Crimean War. See IUKTY 89 and BA (yy 
24 and 402. See also Chapter 5, and Section Ill of the stalteteal 
appendices, which includes the first census (1830) of the city. 
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ly qualified teams of inspectors to control the census re- 
sults, to compile general population statistics, and to take 
whatever measures seemed necessary to ensure a con- 
tinuous and accurate registration of all population 
changes.” Inspectors were sent to Hudavendigar (Bursa), 
Edirne, Trabzon, Cezayir-i Bahr-i Sefid (Aegean Islands), 
Adana, Sivas, and Karesi (Balikesir). About three months 
later, Trabzon informed the government that it had com- 
pleted its census, and it was placed in the category of the 
first-class vilayets.°* The Palace showed constant interest in 
the census and issued deadlines for its completion and the 
drafting of empire-wide population statistics.” It is safe to 
assume that the censuses of most of the Ottoman territories 
in the Balkans, Anatolia, and Syria (inclusive of Jordan, 
most of Lebanon, and Palestine) were almost finished by 
1888/89. There still remained a few people not registered, 
even in the areas where the census was declared to be 
complete. In a few inaccessible areas the populations, par- 
ticularly the nomadic tribes, were not counted at all, but 
were estimated on the basis of information supplied by 
tribal leaders and local officials. 

It is impossible at this stage to state precisely when the 
census endeavor that began in 1881/82 ended, if, indeed, it 
ever actually ended at all. However, on 5 Safer 1311 (17 
August 1893), Premier Cevat Pasa submitted the ‘census 
records in a bound manuscript to the sultan, wane ned so 
consistently pressed for their accurate completion.” These 
population records issued in 1893 represent the most com- 
plete and reliable Ottoman population figures compiled in 
the nineteenth century. Unlike earlier general population 
statistics, these gave precise and detailed information on 
the population of all areas, noting the districts and regions 
where the census was not completed and providing esti- 
mates for the areas not subjected to individual census and 
registration. The figures in these statistics were considered 
definitive and reliable and were used as a basis for official 
statistics concerning the Ottoman populauon and for sub- 
sequent administrative measures. 


67. BA (1)D);760006, letter from premier’s office, 20° Zilkade 
August 1885). 

a eh mana Palace letter of 9 Rebiviilahir 1304 (5 Janu- 
. 1886). 
a eae the vilayet of Halep (Aleppo) demanded at least nine 
more months to finish its census, and the indications are that it 
took much longer than that; see BA (I)(D)/77419, correspondence 
of 19 Cemaziytlevvel 1303 1303 and 25 Cemazivulahir 1303 (23 

February 1886 and 31 March 1886). 

70. The accompanying letter states that the register was pre- 
pared by the Population Administration following the sultan’s 
orders and that it included the number of the van and non- 
Muslim population and of the foreigners; see oe (Y)(P)11S on 
215, Bab-i Ali, Dairey-i Sadaret, Amedi Divan-i Humayun, no. 333. 

71. See 1UKTY 9184, Ministry of Trade and Construction, Gener- 
al Directorate of Statistics, Devlet-i Aliye-i Osmamyyenin Binti¢ytizo- 
ntig Senesine Mahsus Istatesuik-i Unmumtiyyesi {General Statistics of the 
Ottoman State for the year 1313) (Istanbul, 1316 {1898}); this pub- 
lication was compiled by the statistical office on the basis of in- 
formation supplied by the Population Administration. 
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The final concern is the margin of error, that is, the num- 

ber of unregistered people in the statistical tables for 1881/ 

82-1893. It is impossible to provide a definitive answer. Mv 

own view, stemming in part from insights gained by work- 

ing with such materials, is that the margin of error for 
established communities located in the relatively developed 
areas with reasonably good communications is low, pos- 
sibly between 2 and 5 percent. The need for an individual to 
produce an identity card in all his dealings with the govern- 
ment forced practically everyone in such areas to register. 
The margin of error in remote areas probably increased to 
between 6 and 12 percent; but even here the need for tax 
revenues and for personnel for the army forced the govern- 
ment to be as thorough as possible. 
The population in some areas such as Iskodra (Scutari) in 
Albania opposed the census for religious reasons; the 
nomadic tribes in eastern Anatolia remained, as usual, elu- 
sive; some of the population in some vilayets could not be 
registered for a variety of internal reasons. The Ottoman 
statistical office was careful to mention the specific vilayets, 
sancaks, and tribes left out of the count and to give popula- 
tion estimates for these areas; the “Supplementary state- 
ment’’ attached to the census (see the statistical appen- 
dices, 1.8.C) must be: read in conjunction with, and re- 
garded as an integral part of, the census report. For in- 
stance, the basic statistical table does not show the number 
of women or the nomadic tribes living in Basra and Bagh- 
dad; however, the supplementary statement gives the esti- 
mated total of women and nomads in Basra and Baghdad 
as 900,000. The supplementary statement also reveals that an 
estimated 3 million people living in various vilayets under 
direct Ottoman administration were left out of the census. 
Adding this figure to the total of 17,388,562 persons actual- 
ly counted, we get a total Ottoman population in Europe, 
Anatolia, Syria, and Iraq in 1893 of 20,488,562. The over- 
whelming majority of those left out of the regular count 
were Muslims, thus increasing the percentage of Muslims 
to slightly above 80 percent of the total. There is no ques- 
tion that the Ottoman officials did their utmost to produce 
the best population record possible under the circum- 
stances prevailing at the end of the nineteenth century. The 
end product of their efforts compares favorably with the 
statistics produced by some of the technically more ad- 
vanced countries. 

The validity of the census results compiled in 1893 can 
be tested against some other reliable figures. Fortunately, 
we have a number of estimates on the population of various 
important vilayets in Anatolia and Rumili. For example, the 
British consulate collected eight different population esti- 
mates for the population of Sivas. One of these was that 
issued by the Armenian patriarch, whose figures were 
grossly wrong for both Muslims and non-Muslims. The 
remaining seven estimates, made by the Armenian bishop 
in Sivas, by foreigners, and by Ottoman officials acquainted 
with the local situation, do not differ greatly from the 
figures obtained by the Ottoman government in 1893. The 
government figures, which included births registered after 
1880, gave the total population of Sivas as 926,671, of whom 
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160,113 were Christian and 766,558 Muslim. The Armenian 


Catholic Patriarch Hassoun IX showed the Christians to be 


62,000 in number to the Muslims’ 80,000, for a Christian- a 


Muslim ratio of 1:1.3 (he also claimed that there were 10,000 
Armenians, while the Ottoman figure was only 3,052); 
however, the other estimates of the total population of 
Sivas in 1881 run from 708,550 to 895,682 and place the 
Christian-Muslim ratio at from 1:3.4 to 1:5.01, exclusive of 
50,000 Circassians. These various estimates are shown in 
Table 2.7.7 


Table 2.7. Comparative Statistics of Population 
of Sivas Province 


Christian- 
Muslim 


Source of Statistics Christians Ratio 


Muslims Total 


Supplied by the Armenian Patriarch 
to Majesty's Ambassador 

Supplied by the Armenian Bishop of 
Sivas to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wilson, Jan. 1880 

Supplied by the Armenian Bishop of 
Sivas to Lieutenant Chermside, 
Aug. 1880 

Supplied by Abedine Pasha to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wilson, Jan. 
1880: statistics obtained by 
doubling the maies 

Supplied by unknown to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wilson, Jan. 1880; 
statistics obtained by doubling the 
males 136,432  1:4.2 

Supplied by Government to 
Lieutenant Chermside, Aug. 1880; 
statistics obtained by doubling the 
males 143,176 9 1:5.1 

Sivas Almanac for 1878; statistics 
obtained by doubling the males 

According to Baker Pasha; statistics 
obtained by doubling the males 


62,000 = 1:1.3 80,000 142.000 


201,245 1:3.4 694,437 895.682 


201,245 1:3.4 694,431 895,676 


143.174 1:4.0 584.604 727,778 


578,166 714,598 


729,872 873,048 


131,586 = 1:3.9 711,264 892,850 


140,732 1:4.0 567,818 708,550 


Source: HCAP 100/44, p. 99. 


The pattern of agreement between informed and relative- 
ly unbiased estimates and the Ottoman statistics is more or 
less the same for other vilayets. In sum, the census of 1881/ 
82-1893, the first comprehensive and relatively sophisti- 
cated Ottoman population survey, can be used, with minor 
adjustments, as a sound quantitative basis in studying 
Ottoman demography. These statistics, when properly 
used, may give a picture of the Ottoman state different 
from the stereotype hitherto presented.” 


72, See HCAP 100/44, p. 99. 

73. See Vedat Eldem, Osmantli Duparatorlugunun Iktisadi Sartlart 
Hakkinda Bir Tetkik (Ankara, 1970), pp. 49-65; Eldem mentions the 
fact that the Ottoman government took a census in 1882-84 but 
does not elaborate further. However, Vital Cuinet also seems to 
have relied on that source; see Syrie, Liban et Palestine: géographie 
administrative, statistique, descriptive et raisonnée (Paris, 1896). For 
some information on the population of Palestine, see Moshe 
Ma’oz, ed., Studies on Palestine during the Ottoman Period Jerusalem: 
Magnes Press, 1975). 
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The Last Ottoman Census, 1905/6 


5/6, the last Ottoman popuer 
‘as undertaken for reasons both technical and pone i 
rome a lengthy unsigned and undated spear ee 
(probably drafted about 1903) it piata se t ae — 
icials w happy with the results of the 
officials were unhapp} ate 
tioned in particular 
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ulation of certain areas, suc 
PS eile were undercounted; they complained we “ 
a some 2 to 3 million people remained unregistere “ae 
i i th to the Muslim cause an 
t this was detrimental bo isl 
a state treasury. Thus the Ottoman officials pea n i 
i duties seriously and been con- 
have taken their census 1s ee 
i s. The political reaso 
cerned to correct their error : 
decision to carry out a new census stemmed ssa ae 
nationalist struggle among Greeks, aeccatemataee 
t, the Vlahs in Mace 
d, toa much lesser extent, i 
Thrace to secure the appointment of their own seats 
i hristian communities and, especial 
s heads of particular Cc eh 
rs as Sse of the local Orthodox vets Senne 
ent ‘an Exarchate in 1870 lea to in 
ment of the Bulgarian see ean 
iti ; he Greek and the Bulgariar gy 
competition between t 
oneal the Orthodox churches. The issue W as sie - 
vital national importance because che. priest cou ae 
strumental in deciding the “nationality ofa a pe 
an individual or a group was affiliated with the Gr 


The census of 190 


tion in this section on the census of 1905/6 sas 
uments concerning the preparations 
for deciding to conduct it; see BA (Y) 
(1)(D)/30, nos. 321 


74, The informa 
extracted from a series of doc 
for the census and the reasons 
pt. 9:2631, 2632, folder 4, envelope 72, and BA 


and 17. 
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church, it meant that the individual or group had en 
to be “Greek,” regardless of language and bat ker onne : ie 
breakdown of the universal Orthodox community - 
age of nationalism had made nationality a a on 
vidual preference. The fierce struggle between the na ne 
ist leaders of the Bulgarian, Greek, and Serbian oe : 
ties centered on the manipulation of population statis ie 
with each side claiming to possess numerical pai Y 
over the other. The fiercest struggle took place in ¥ a 
where most of the Orthodox Christians lived. ht 


order to put an end to this battle of population statistics, the 


Porte decided to conduct a new census, oer He ee 
port and participation of the representatives 0 : oe 
communities. It was believed that the results thus obtain 
would not be contested, and the ethnic group es see 
ity was to be entitled to appoint the priest o eal 
the Ottomans called him). _ el nae Hi 
i ’ ual in size, each would a t : 
es decided to finish the census in ae Hua 
instead of taking several years epi te Manan - 
vidual registered was to receive a tezakir- . a ts — 
an identification card similar to if not i en ee 
irur tezkeresi, OT travel card, issued during t e ee 
sedan ae that the census would cost iain eee 
sum to be retrieved by charging @ fee for each identity ; 


There is as yet no further information aura peice ; 
i i I have in hand, however, 
the details of this census. : : 
undated population register from were . 
i i the 1905/6 census, - 
which contains results from ee te 
i ly stating that its basis 1s 
Jed table for 1914 expressly 
1905/6 census. The figures in these documents are included 


among the statistical appendices (1.16, 17). 


Appendix B.1. Some 1831 Census Officials 


Divan-i himayun kalemin¢en {brahim Nabi Efendi 
Divan-i himayun Milhimme niivisanindan Naili Efendi 
Oivan-i himayun Miuhimme nuvisanindan Ata Efendi 
Divan-i himayun ketebesinden Tayfur Bey 
_ Divan-i himayun ketebesinden Tahsin Efendi 

Milderrisinden Sitkizade damadi Arif Efendi 
Hacegandan Osman Efend: 
Seyit Mehmet Ragip Efend: 
Ruznamce-i ewel Arif Efendi 

+ Mevaliden Ahmed Efendi 
Mektubi hulefasinden Saduliah Efendi 
Kapicibasi Sirri Bey 
Kapicibasilardan Hakki Pasazade Izzet Bey 
Miderrisinden Seyit Mehmet Rasid Efendi 
Remzi Pagazade Izzet Enver Bey 
Hacegandan Osman Ferit Efendi 
Hacegandan Ragip Efendi 
Mektubi Hulefasindan Haci Anmed Efendi 
Bursa muhtesibi Hafiz Aga ve seriki Hiseyin Bey 
Reaya sayimini yapan Mevali-i devriyyeden Hiisnii Efendi 
Mevaliden Mustafa Pagazade Osman Bey 
Mevali-i devriyyeden tlyaszade Seyid Ibrahim Efendi 
Miiderris Anmed Nazif Efendi 
Mevaliden sabik Be!grat kadisi brahim Efendi 


Appendix B.2. Number and Economic Status of Some Christians in Rumili in 1831 


Member of the imperial secretar:at) 

imperial secretariat, important affairs) 

imperial secretariat. important affairs) 

Secretary of the imperiat secretariat) 

Secretary of the imperiat secretariat) 

High ranking member of the ulema. or religious establishment) 
Bureau chief) : : 
Probably same rank as above) 

(Chief finance official in charge of daiiy accounts) 

(High ranking ulema: mevali is the piural of molla) 
(Correspondence clerk) 

(Chief of the imperial guard) 

(One of the chiefs of the imperial guard) 

(High ranking u/ema) 

(Member of the Ottoman bureaucratic aristocracy) 
(Bureau chief) 

(Bureau chief) 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


Correspondence clerk) 

Weights and measures clerk of Bursa) 

High ranking u/ema in charge of Christians’ census) 
High ranking u/ema) 

High ranking u/ema) 

High ranking u/ema) 
(Former judge of Belgrade, member of the u/ema) 


Rich Middle Poor Non- 

Kaza {ala) {evsat) (edna) Taxpayers Taxpayers 
Tikves* 131 2,369 1,475 - - 
Berkofga® 234 5,978 1,124 2,379 4,957 
Sofia 1,589 12,794 12,794 15,732 11,445 
Uzuncaabat, Haskdy, and 

Suitanyeri 268 5,163 280 5,711 466 
Radoviste 122 2,593 777 _ —_ 
Vardar (2,133 subject, 1,668 not subject to ciziye) 
Perzinek 148 2,101 169 =— = 
Avrathisar 55 4,593 14 _ — 
Donige* 747 6.050 231 2.797 4,614 
Radomir 544 3,425 175 2,435 1,709 
Ivraca 629 6.898 738 2,148 6,117 
Perlepe 238 7,697 2,066 = _ 
Kopril 569 6.839 1,024 — _ 
Kesriye® 303 4,428 934 


Source: Compiled from the register of the 1831 census (but not exhaustive of all 
such figures in the register). 

Note: “Taxpayers” are those found to possess receipts for the head tax; ‘'non- 
taxpayers’ are those who did not have receipts. There is no corretation between the 
numbers of taxpayers and non-taxpayers and the numbers in the three wealth columns. 

“Tikveg is shown to have had a population of 2.131 children and 3,975 taxable 
persons. 

°Of the 234 persons in the “rich category in Berkofga, only 3 had previously paid 
the head tax. 

The numbers for Sofia contain some error which could not be corrected because of 


our inability to find the actual material used to compile this figure. it should be noted 
that the numbers of taxpayers in the ‘‘middle’’ and ‘‘poor’’ categories are equal: usually 
the latter would be 22 to 27 percent of the total, or roughly 3,600 people. Of the 1.589 
persons in the ‘‘rich’’ category, only 250 had previously paid the head tax. 

The totals exclude several hundred people subject to a variant of the ciziye. 

°The official taking the census indicated that 305 Christians of all ages had come to 
Kesriye from other kazas. Of the new arrivals, 44 were working outside the focality. 
Figures for newcomers are given for several other Xazas too, indicating the existence of 
a certain degree of demographic mobility. 


loped by the Ottomans in 1874: 


Appendix B.3. Samples of Population Registers ee Se and: ean laced Westone 


Reproductions of Original Registers w 


- Ino 0 
jote olds d consecutively 0 
Not While | have soug t to mak sh transiations No at persons a d hou f 
e the Eng as tera! as possible, e that seholds are umbere e 1 COIS 3 
qnereby aliowing some awkwardness { have also given qu te free translations where Appel dix B.3.c e last figures in Cols and 3 when registratio was complete would 
red for ex e, the word “fane, co only tra siated ‘family, ” 1S be the total of perso s and households Petri: subtotals in Co 2 show the numbe 
fa , rot 
equi ed for sense. Fo ampie, 


i _ As this register was designed for the use 

i the sense in which it was used in these persons in each of the numbered households ie 
Lead Perec cai of the military in the draft system, only maies are noted. : oe 
Nefer translates as ‘'person” or “individual.” or simply ‘number’, tO Save repeti- 


tion, it is not transtated in the column headings of Appendix B.3.c 


isters. : 
One translated versions of the registers | have conserved space by deleting lines 


7-15 and 20 in Appendix B.3.a and lines 4-12 in Appendix 8.3.b, where there are no 
entries in the original. 


Appendix B.3.a. Sample Register of Population 
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Appendix B.3.a. Sample Register of Population (continued) 


DEFTER-1 NUFUS 


Sanita REGISTER OF POPULATION 
adeg 
t Vitayet Liva - Kaza Sehir Kasaba 
Page Province District Township City Town 
Numoer 
1 »  Setanix Sirez Petric 
: 
Dahil-i 
Beher Sakat ve esnan-i Kura Esnani thtiyata 
Aded-i haneye Eskali-i mahsusa nakis-ulaza askeri isabet tecavizie dahil 
umum mahsus Sdnret ve Boy ve fevn Sene-i mahal-i oldugu eyled:gi redife.dahil oldugu 
nutus numara Hane esami-i nufus ve gozduir veledat isareti sene sene oldugu sene = sene 
General Number Household Title and name Personal description. Birth Serious defects and Year of Year of Year of Year of 
population per {number} of persons Height, year missing limbs. location reaching selection reaching reaching 
number household complexion, of stigma military by lottery first second 
eye color service age {for conscription! reserve age reserve age 
{ 1 1 Serif ogiu Mustafa kia boylu 1240 
bin Ali short 1824.25 
Serif ogiu Mustafa. ela goziti 
son of Ali brown eyes 
beyaz benizli 
white complexion 
2 2 Ogtu Ali orta boylu 1263 1285 
son, Ali medium height 1846.47 1868.69 
siyah gézid 
black eyes 
beyaz benizti 
white complexion 
3 3 Diger oglu Stileyman uzun boylu 1265 1283 
other son, Suleyman tall 1848/49 1866,67 
siyah gozli 
black eyes 
Beyaz benizti 
white complexion 
4 4 Digeri lbrahim siyah gozlii 1281 bir eli 
other son. biack eyes 1864.64 coklakdir 
Ibrahim beyaz benizii one hand 
white complexion crippled 
5 5 Hafidi Mahmud mavi goziti 1285 
veled-i Alf blue eyes 1868:69 
nephew Mahmud, beyaz benizli 
son of Ali white complexion 
6 6 Hafidi Abddrrezzak mavi gozlé 1289 
veled-i Alf blue eyes 187273 
nephew beyaz benizli 
Abdul-Rezzak, son white complexion 
of Al 
16 1 2 Kati ogfu Yusuf orta boylu 1260 1284 
veled-i Sdleyman medium height 1844 1867.68 
Katipogiu Yusuf, son mavi goztti 
of Suleyman blue eyes 
bgday benizli 


wheat-colored {light 
brown) complexion 


7 2 Oglu Sileyman mavi gozit 1282 
son, Suleyman blue eyes 1865.66 
esmerce 
somewhat dark 
18 3 Digeri brahim ela gozid 1285 
other son, ibrahim brown eyes 1868.69 
esmer-iilevn 
dark complexion 
19 4 Coban ogtu Halil ela gaziti 1255 1285 
veled-i Mehmed brown eyes 1839.40 1868.69 
Cobanogtu Halil, son uzun boylu 
of Mehmed tall 
beyaz benizli 
white complexion 
Fe a ee a 
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Appendix B.3.a. Sample Register of Population (continued) 


Ciftitk Asiret Cemaat 


lee Farm Tribe Community 


asi Village 


sows Guarter 


Bad-et-tahrir olan Vukuat 


Events after registration 


i Tenzifat 
re Subtractions 
itions 
i <i fiyyeti 
Mustafhiz fta-i Malu! | 
* ts j I Vefat edenferin ve 
eae ae Hg maa Aded-i Numara-i Dogan ve ahar mahalden Aded-i ela 1 ni ee 
—_ ms ot si 7 pee pan eae in i ; ymiye tarih-i vefat ve harekelleri Methuzat 
cede hehe tid evmiye yeymiye veladet ve vurudlari yevmiye yevm: . eT eens sbi 
— ite sie f vine of il General Dates of birth and ne tk De aan 
: i i oming register 
Na ap ne isabili register daily arrival of those sn 
seas Cai te ee bina number from other piaces number number 
tf 


to first militia from duty 
reserve of service 
1285 
1868/69 


Velati 


death 
3 Subat 89 
3 February 1289 (1872) : 
1 1 Veladeti 
birth 
2 Subat 89 
2 February 1289 (1872) 
Merkum Halil Dere karyeii 
: meaeate: olup buraya damad 
ae olmagia serh veriidi 
eel Tne atorementioned Halil 


al anal is irom Derekay village 


and was marred here 
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Appendix B.3.b. Sample Daily Events Register 


Appendix B.3.b. Sample Daily Events Register (continued) 


& ie yen ee = hes 

es wei y. 

EE Ae) 

SF ~s | 
ass nae 

. » 2, 

<.}: Ke 


5 = SS + eros : 
ee ee re ea praia de 2 tel 
2b Ob tag OEP OW ale gps Nig | Cuca xa casa eae cb, Puaree| at i oe. “-. 
| i i | ‘ 
peace | : i ‘ 
E = at a oN, mere eee 


| i ae oe 
too oS a ee Ma ee - : pa + s Eee 
" : T 


-p- 
7 eal — 
+ 


a 


YEVMIY YE-1 VUKUAT-1 NUFUS 
DAILY POPULATION EVENTS 


Sahite Liva-i 
aded Siroz 
1 District Kaza-i 
Page of Siroz Petric 
ela Township 
of Petric 
Sehir, Tevelliid eden ve gelenlerin Gelenlerle giden ve vefat Gelenlerin nereden Eskal bea CO eR eh 
Tarih-i kasaba sene-i veladet ve cedid edenierin atiyk numara ve geldigi ve giden Boy levn Méslim Gayr-i Muslim Sifat-i Nev'-i sami eine rabalonann Bemiarke 
Umumi yevmiyye ve karye numara ve haneleri haneleri nereye gittigi ve gozdir Muslim Non-Mustim Askeriyyesi oi Names The register ang general register 
General Date of City, (New) births and birth Families and old number of Place of origin of Marks: Tenzil Zam Tenzil ey ana where the population events were 
sumber the day town, and dates of new arrivals and their the deceased, the {new} those arriving and, height, Zam Sapiiaet Status ad 
village arrivals new numbers and families and the departed destination of complexion, Add Subtract, = Ad 
nn the: departed eyes Color Neler Neler Nefer Nefer Defter Umum 
Sene-iveladet Numara Hane Numara Hane Number ot Number ot Number ot Number of Register General 
Birth year Number Rousehold Number Rousehold persons persons persons persons 
; a sais sak eee He 73 : ; 1 meviud Abdurrezzak veled-i Ali 1 6 
1872 Emirler birth Abdurrezzak. son of Ali 
mahallest 
Quarter of 
Emirler in 
the town of 
Petrig 
2 3 Subat 1289 keza 1255 4 2 5 17 Timurhisar kazasindan ela gOzié 5 ; : i Siroz sancagi kazalarindan 
3 February same 1839/40 from Timurhisar township tne eyes 1 (edit sene varia cpntecias “Ye Fimurhisar kazasinda Dere 
1872 uzun boylu ie year arrival Gobanoblu Hall, son of karyesinden mekum Halil bu 
i ‘ Mehmed mahallenin ikinci hanesinde 
beyaz benizli 1868/69 mukayyed Katipogiu Yusula 
white compiexion damad olmustur 
The atorementioned Kalil from the 
village of Derekoy. Timurhisar 
township, Siroz district. became 
the son-in-law of Katipog!u 
Yusuf, registered n the second 
household of ths quarter 
: 3 aaa ne ie 69 ; aa: : 1 velat Seriloglu Mehmed 2 10 
il : death veied-i Ali 
{Serifoiu Mehmed. son of 
AN 


Appendix B.3.c. Sample Summary Register 


én We 


leet 


ee ae bee 
i MS see ee - 
foe OR ee 
ee] we “ 
<) se! 
a Sa 
pane eae] Par : 
= oa 


gh el tee 
peti ak oe re ee ee 
ww Pelagia, NS | eee | GOS 


Dee Bi pte bas, sel os.) ves weed 


ICMAL 
SUMMARY 
Vilayet-i Selanik Liva-i Siroz 
Province of Salonica District of Siroz 
lemal-i 7, Millet. 
umum Millet-j Millet-i Millet-i Millet-i Yehud 
néfus Hane isiam Rum Bulgar Ermeni ve saire 
Summary Household Muslim Greek Bulgarian Armenian Jewish and 
of chit community community community community other 
population communities 
Nefer Nefer Nefer Nefer Nefer Nefer Neter 
7,500 2,500 5,000 250 2,000 100 150 , 
2 000 2 00 00 0 00 
7,502 2,500 5,002 250 2,000 100 450 
01 00 01 00 00 00 00 
7,501 2,500 5,001 250 2,000 100 150 
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Appendix B.3.c. Sample Summary Register (continued) 


nnn nn 


Kaza-i Petric 


Township of Petrig 
Islamdan sifat-i askeriyyeyi haiz olantar 
Muslims qualifying for military service 


Sinif-i 

askeriye 

haiz Dahil-i Ha-yi 

olaniarin esnan-i Kura hizimetie Malutiyetiyle 

icmali askeri isabet Redif Ihtiyat Mistehfaz ihrag ithac 

Summary (of Those in Those selected First Second Local Discharged on Released 

classifications) military by lottery reserve reserve militia completion of (from obligation) 

of those service service of service on 

qualified account of a 

for military disability Esami-i kura ve 

service kasabat Melhuzat 

Seve AKA Names of towns and Remarks 

Neter Neter Neter Neter Neter Nefer Nefer Neter villages 

3.250 500 500 750 750 500 500 250 Petri kasabasi . : 
Town of Petr¢ 

00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 Ber musib-i yevmiyye-t An ibtida-i Kanun-1 evvel ila 
vukuatzam gaye-i Subat ba-itibar 3 
Daily events addition as mah “ 
required From the beginning of 
December to the end of 
February. 3 months 
3.250 500 500 750 750 500 500 150 z 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Ber mucio-i yeviniyye-i keza 

ees a a <>, ou = ee = vukuat tenzif same 

3.250 500 500 750 750 500 500 250 Daily events subtraction. ae 


required 


Mevcud ifa gaye-i Subat 
Total at end of February 
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Appendix B.4. Directors of the Ottoman Statistical Office, 1892-1916 (R. 1308-1332) 


Year 
Rumi : Miladi 
or or 

Hicri Mali A.D 
1310 1308 1892 
1311 1309 1393 
1312 1310 1894 
1313 1311 1895 
1314 1312 1896 
1315 1313 1897 
1316 1314 1898 
1317 1315 1899 
1318 1316 1900 
1319 1317 1091 
1320 1318 1902 
1321 1319 1903 
1322 1320 1904 
1323 1321 1905 
1324 1322 1906 
1325 1323 1907 
1326 1324 1908 
1327 | 1325 1909 
1328 © 1326 1910 
1329 1327 1911 
1330 1328 1912 
1331 1329 1913 
1332 1330 1914 
1333 1331 1915 
1334 1332 1916 


Assistant to the 
Generai Director 


General Director 
of Statistics 


Nuri Bey 

Fethi Bey 

Fethi Bey 

Fethi Franko Bey 

Fethi Franko Bey 

Migirdig Sinabyan Efendi 

Migirdig Sinabyan Efendi Mehmet Behic Bey 
Migirdi¢ Sinabyan Efendi Mehmet Behi¢ Bey 
Migirdig Sinabyan Efendi Mehmet Behi¢ Bey 
Migirdig Sinabyan Efendi Mehmet Behi¢ Bey 
Migirdig Sinabyan Efendi Mehmet Behi¢ Bey 
Rober Efendi Mehmet Behi¢ Bey 
Rober Efendi Mehmet Behig Bey 
Rober Efendi Mehmet Behig Bey 
Rober Efendi Mehmet Behi¢ Bey 
Rober Efendi Mehmet Behig Bey 
Mehmet Behig Bey 

Mehmet Behi¢ Bey 

Mehmet Behi¢ Bey 

Mehmet Behig Bey 

Mehmet Behig Bey 

Mehmet Behi¢ Bey 

Mehmet Behi¢ Bey 


A I A 


Source: Sainames of H. 1310-1334 (1892/93-1915/16). 

Notes: It should be noted that for fifteen out of the twenty-three years for which 
precise information is available, the director was a non-Muslim, and for eleven of those 
years, he was foreign also. Fethi Bey apparently was Jewish. Migirdig Sinabyan Efendi 
was an Armenian who had served as assistant director of trade from 1892 until he 
assumed the statistics post in 1897 and who after 1902 returned to the trade ministry 
as assistant minister (the statistical office was placed under the jurisdiction of the trade 
ministry in 1910). Rober (Robert) Efendi was apparently an American. 
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It is interesting to observe the effort made by these officials to disseminate informa- 
tion about statistics. Mehmet Behi¢ Bey, who served first as assistant director and then 
as general director and came to be a good statistician in his own right, produced 
several works. One of his publications giving demographic, economic, financial, and 
other data for the Ottoman state in 1310 (1894) begins with a general introduction 
discussing the meaning and importance of statistics; see IUKTY 9075, Yevmiye Katibi 
Mehmet Behig Tarafindan Tanzim Olunan Istatistik Defteri. 


3 THE RELIGIOUS AND ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION 


Introduction 


Until the census of 1881/82, despite occasional allusions 
to ethnic groups (as in the 1831 census), Ottoman official 
statistics classified the population only according to reli- 
gious affiliation—except for a few ethnic categories in- 
cluded in some of the provincial salnames, chiefly after 1868. 
Despite the absence of any actual count of ethnic groups, 
Europeans divided and subdivided the’ non-Muslim 
population, chiefly the Christians, in accordance with their 
national interests and subjective preferences. However, aft- 
er 1868 provincial yearbooks (vilayet salnamelert), although 
issued somewhat irregularly, began to provide, along with 
general population statistics for the individual provinces, 
solid data on the ethnic composition of Christian groups. 
This new source of demographic information was used 
properly only by the serious and impartial European schol- 
ars and statesmen; the others continued to rely on faulty— 
often wholly fictitious—data. Thus, for obvious reasons, 
the population figures presented by those who ignored 
Ottoman statistics varied greatly from the figures given by 
the more conscientious reporters. For example, E. G. 
Ravenstein, despite his outspoken sympathy for the Chris- 
tians, used statistics from several sources, some of which 
relied on Ottoman data, to show that the Muslims in the 
Balkans (excluding Bosnia) constituted about 43 percent of 
the total population;’ F. Bianconi, using sources of in- 
formation that are highly suspect and figures that were 
apparently imaginary, placed the Muslim population at a 
mere 16 percent.” The report prepared by Heinrich Kiepert 
for the use of Russian delegates at the Istanbul conference 
in 1876 relied mainly on Slavic sources and on Bianconi's 
false statistics and overestimated the Slavic population to 
the detriment of all other groups.” Among the thirty-three 


1. “Distribution of the Population in the Part of Europe Overrun 
by Turks,’” The Geographical Magazine 3 (1876): 260. 

2. Ethnographie ef statistique de la Turquie d'Europe et de la Grece 
(Paris, 1877), pp. 50 ff. 

3. See Das Ausland, no. 20 (20 May 1878): 393-416. It was com- 
mon practice for “authorities” on Ottoman population simply to 
copy, without regard for the authenticity or accuracy of the in- 


OF THE OTTOMAN POPULATION: 
AN OVERVIEW, 


sources dealing with the ethnic and religious distribution of 
the Ottoman population in the Balkans there is astounding 
variation. The figures given for the proportion of Bulgar- 
ians in the European provinces range from 24 to 39 percent; 
of Greeks, from 9 to 16 percent; of Turks, from: 11 to 24 
percent; and so on, despite considerable agreement about 
the total size (10 to 14 million) of the Ottoman population in 
the Balkans. Table 3.1, which compares the figures given by 
Ravenstein and by Kiepert and Bianconi, shows:the effect 
of the use of biased and purposely false information about 
the size of the Muslim population in the Balkans. 

Sources of information about the ethnic and religious dis- 
tribution of the Ottoman population in the Asian provinces 
are fewer than for the Balkans. They are generally in agree- 
ment that Muslims constituted an overwhelming majority 
in Asia, although there is some disagreement as to the exact 
ratio of Muslims to Christians, especially in areas subject to 
political claims.” 

The problem of nationality in the Ottoman state acquired 
a new dimension after 1878 as the new independent or 
autonomous states in the Balkans—Serbia, Bulgaria, Mon- 
tenegro, Romania, and Greece—sought to acquire’ad dition- 
al territories, to which they claimed to have: historical 
rights. These states had emerged despite the Muslim pre- 
ponderance in areas such as Dobruca and the sancaks of 
eastern Bulgaria. Other Christian groups, for example, the 
Armenians, encouraged by the success of the Balkan 
Christians in achieving statehood, sought their own inde- 
pendence, again ignoring the wishes of the overwhelming 
Muslim majority. Some Muslims—e.g., the Kurds (who in- 
habited more or less the same areas as those claimed by the 
Armenians), the Albanians in the Balkans, and the Arabs in 
Syria—began also to advance demands for administrative 
autonomy. The rising feeling of national consciousness 


formation, the figures of other “authorities,” and itis interesting to 
see in this article what in general were the sources that Kiepert 
drew upon and, especially, the manner in which he treated Bianco- 
ni as a great authority on the Ottoman population. 

4. See Justin McCarthy, Muslims and Minorities: The Population of 
Anatolia at the End of the Empire (New York: New York University 
Press, 1983). 
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Table 3.1. Ethnic Distribution of the Ottoman Population 
in the Balkans, 1876-1878 


According to Ravenstein 


Total Population Muslims 
Number % Number Se 
Turks (Tatars) 1'388.000 17 1.388.000 39 
Circassians ‘144,000 2 144.000 4 
Arabs 3.000 _ 3.000 _ 
Greeks 1.120.000 14 38.000 1 
Albanians 1.031.000 13 723,000 20 
Romanians 200.000 2 _ _ 
Bulgarians 2.861.000 35 790.000 22 
Serbians 1.114.000 13 442.000 12 
Russians 10,000 _ — _ 
Armenians 100,000 1 — _— 
Jews 72,000 1 — _ 
Gypsies 104.000 | 52,000 1 
Foreigners 60,000 pal 5,000 foo 
Total 8,207,000 100 3,585,000 100 
According to Bianconi and Kiepert 
Muslims Number Christians Number 
Turks and Tatars 750,000 Pure Greeks 3.000.000 
Circassians 200,000 Greeks-Albanians 630,000 
Bosnians 150,000 Greeks-Wailachs 70,000 
Pomaks 140,000 Bulgarians (Orthodox) 3,000.000 
Albanians and Greeks 170,000 Bulgarians (Catholic) 100,000 
Total 1,410,000 Albanians (Orthodox) 290.000 
Albanians (Catholic) 80,000 
Croatians (in Bosnia) 75,000 
Herzegovinians 140,000 
Serbians (in Bosnia) 550,000 
Armenians 110,000 
Viahs (Romanians) 90,000 
Total 8,135,000 


Sources: E. G. Ravenstein, “Distribution of the Population in the Part of Europe 
Overrun by Turks,” The Geographical Magazine 3 (October 1876): 260; F. Bianconi. 
Ethnographie et statistique de la Turguie d'Europe et de la Gréce (Paris. 1877), pp. 50 
ff.; Heinrich Kiepert, Das Ausjand, no. 20 (20 May 1878): 393-416. 


among Christians and Muslims after 1878 stemmed essen- 
tially from ethnic and linguistic attachments. Each ethnic 
group, consciously or not, became interested in its own 
numerical strength. 

Three major areas—Macedonia, eastern Anatolia, and, to 
a somewhat lesser extent, Thrace and western Anatolia— 
became the battleground of conflicting national ambitions. 
Population statistics were the first weapons in the battle 
that was later carried forward with guns and bullets. The 
population statistics war produced a mass of information 
not only about the size of various ethnic-religious groups 
but also about the social, economic, and cultural situation 
of the Ottoman Empire in general. After 1878 the Euro- 
peans’ interest in the Ottoman population slackened con- 
siderably, as the chief stimulus of this interest, that is, the 
question of the fate of the Balkan Christian population, had 
been removed by the Berlin treaty: the ‘Eastern Question” 
had always been essentially a “Christian Population Ques- 
tion.” With the exception of Felix Kanitz’s studies and a few 
others, the volume and quality of European works on Otto- 
man population after 1878 is scarcely comparable with that 
published just prior to the Berlin Congress.” The deficiency 
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in European-produced figures was fully compensated for 
by the improvement in the quality and coverage of the 
Ottomans’ own statistics after 1881 and bv the field reports 
of British consular agents and special military personnel 
who visited each area and compiled voluminous data. The 
British remained interested in population figures for the 
provinces of eastern Anatolia where Armenians claimed to 
be a large portion of the population because of their respon- 
sibility for reforms there. 

In this chapter I survey the Greek, Bulgarian, Armenian, 
and Muslim populations of both Europe and Asia, em- 
ploving statistics from Ottoman official sources—many un- 
published until now—and from the special British reports 
on Ottoman population.® 


The Greeks 


The Hellenes in the Ottoman state enjoyed, until the 
Greek uprising of 1821, a privileged position unsurpassed 
by any other ethnic group—including the Turks, whose 
claims to national supremacy had long since been sub- 
merged by Muslim universalism and the Ottoman-Muslim 
internationalism promoted by the sultan. Because of their 


historical connection with the Patriarchate, the Greeks. 


came to represent, and to speak on behalf of, the entire 
Orthodox Christendom in Europe and Asia. The Orthodox 
Patriarchate, shielded by Ottoman might, enjoyed power 
and prestige to a degree unknown even during the heyday 
of Byzantium. As late as the 1840s the Ottoman govern- 
ment still referred to all the Christian Orthodox in the realm 
as Rum, or Romans. As an ethnic group, the Greeks were 
the first to be given positions within the high Ottoman 
bureaucracy without having to convert to Islam, first as 
interpreters and then, from 1711 to 1821, as rulers (known 
as phanariots) of Wallachia and Moldavia. The Greeks were 
also the first to embrace the European capitalist system, 
and they became its main proponents and beneficiaries. 
The rise of a Greek merchant elite in the Ottoman state, 
and its vital role in the emergence of a secular form of 
hellenism (which came into conflict sharply with the Istan- 
bul Patriarchate’s religious dream of a Byzantine national 
revival), resulted from economic forces generated by the 
expanding European capitalism. Both the English and 
French, who had discovered the cultural roots of the West 
in the ancient civilization of Greece, were interested in the 
economic role which an independent Greece could play in 
distributing to the East goods manufactured by their indus- 


5. A good source was the Osterreichische Monatsschrift fiir den 
Orient, which continued to publish articles on Ottoman popula- 
tion, many written by pre-1878 authors such as Hugo Kutschera 
(see his “Geographisch-ethnographische Ubersicht,” Osterreichis- 
che Monatsschrift 8 [1882]: 149-52). 

6. For bibliographical references, see my “Population Move- 
ments in the Ottoman State in the Nineteenth Century: An Out- 
line,” in Contributions a@ U Histoire Econontique et Sociale de [Empire 
Ottoman, Collection Turcica, vol. 3, ed. Jean-Louis Bacque- 
Gramont and Paul Dumont (istanbul, Paris, London, 1983). 
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tries. The western infatuation with ancient Greece thus 
sprang not only from historical romanticism but also from 
strong economic considerations. As the beneficiaries of this 
combination of historical, national, and economic forces, 
and aided by a privileged position in the Ottoman hier- 
archy, the Greeks were able to create a fast-expanding mid- 
dle class which, in turn, caused an increase in the size of 
the Greek-speaking population and of groups that iden- 
tified with the Greek Patriarchate, regardless of their ethnic 
origins. 

Before the middle of the eighteenth century the Greek 
population of Anatolia apparently was rather insignificant 
in size. In 1830 the population of Izmir was estimated to 
have consisted of 80,000 Turks and 20,000 Greeks; howev- 
er, in 1860 there were 75,000 Greeks to 41,000 Turks (Mus- 
lims). Because of the favorable conditions created by the 
edicts of 1839 and 1856, the Christian population of the 
Aegean Islands had begun to increase rapidly. Unable to 
find employment, many migrated to western Anatolia and 
settled there. A British consular agent estimated in 1880 
that the number of these migrants was as high as 200,000 
over a period of not quite twenty years. 

The Greek immigrants were favored by economic condi- 
tions. They were not subject to conscription or various 
other heavy obligations. While the Muslim, hard pressed 
by economic difficulties, kept his family small by every 
possible means, including abortion and, in some cases, in- 
fanticide, the Greeks, free of military obligations and 
paying insignificant taxes in proportion to their incomes, 
could afford to raise large families. According to a British 
consular report, everywhere in western Anatolia the 
Greeks replaced the Turks in the following manner: 


A Greek arrives in a Muslim village and commences life 
as a small tradesman. He gradually grows rich whilst 
the peasants become poor; eventually he is joined by 
friends or relatives and the poverty of the peasant 
increases, until a succession of bad harvests forces them 
to part with their lands and move further inland. 
Amongst the wealthy Moslems the process is much the 
same. . . innearly every town Moslems are now to be 
found, in a state of poverty, who a few years ago were 
comparatively wealthy men.’ 


The influx of Greek colonists was not confined to 
seashore towns such as Ayvalik (which in a matter of thirty 
years had become a major Greek cultural and industrial 
center inhabited by 40,000 people, and dotted with hospi- 
tals and schools and harboring 2,000 ships); the Greeks also 
settled in the interior towns such as Manisa, Aksehir, 
Avdin and many other places benefiting from the Greek- 
managed economic boom. In the northern part of Asia 
Minor, Greeks from the interior moved to the seaports of 
Trabzon and Giresun to create in these cities a small econo- 
mic revolution based on free enterprise and foreign trade. 
The displacement of Muslims by Greek migrants changed 
the ethnic composition of entire towns and villages in a few 
years’ time in a process which involved no predetermined 


7. HCAP 100-44 (1881), pp. 389-90 (Wilson to Gaschen). 


plan of colonization (although such a scheme did eventual- 
ly take shape) but merely the exploitation of economic 
opportunity. In towns near Izmir the proportion of Mus- 
lims decreased considerably. For example, in a period of 
nineteen years from 1305 to 1326 (1887-1908), the Muslims 
went from 19.1 percent of the population of Cesme to only 
16 percent; from 20.6 to 12.4 percent in Urla; and from 64.5 
to 58.6 percent in Seferihisar. This pattern prevailed 
throughout most of the kaza. During the same nineteen- 
year period and in the same area, the proportion of the 
Turkish population is also shown to have decreased: in 
Cesme, from: 12 to 10.9 percent; in Urla, from 34.9 to 24.7 
percent; and in Seferihisar, from 82.1 to 74 percent.® 

Meanwhile, rich Greeks sent their children for education 
to higher institutions of learning from which 


these young men returned as doctors, merchants, or 
schoolmasters to stimulate others by their example. 
They have an ardent love and yearning for liberty, a 
deep-seated intolerance of foreign rule, and, if the 
present movement continues for another fifty years, a 
political question of the highest interest and importance 
will arise for solution.” ; 


Indeed, some thirty-five years later the success of the Greek 
migration into Anatolia culminated in invasion by. Athens 
and the bloody Turko-Greek War of 1919-1922. .° 

The Greek population of the Ottoman state in the period 
from 1860 to 1870 was estimated at about 1 million in 
Europe (Greece proper excepted) and about 1 million also 
in Anatolia; the figure for Europe was obviously somewhat 
low. The opposite was true for the pre-Berlin Congress 
statistics designed to show that Greeks formed a large part 
of the Ottoman population of Thrace, Macedonia, and east- 
ern Rumelia, all scheduled for inclusion in Bulgaria. The 
publication Golos was able, through many sensational arti- 
cles, to convince the British that the Greeks were about to 
suffer a great injustice. The inflated statistics submitted to 
the British to show the size of the Greek population as 
compared with that of other religious-national groups in 
the European domains of the Ottoman state are reproduced 
in Table 3.2.’° 

A. Synvet conducted a survey of the Greek population 
based partly on the Greek community registers but mostly 
on the population statistics accumulated by the svllogues. 
Svnvet did not trust the community registers because thev 
gave only the number of houses and the number of married 
people and because, in addition, there were many people 
who avoided such registration in order not to pav taxes to 
the ecclesiasts. The svllogues were ostensibly literary and 


8. See Tuncer Baykara, “XIX Yuzyilda Urla Yarimadasinda 
Nufus Hareketleri,”” in Social and Economic History of Turkey 
1071-1920, ed. O. Okvar and Halil Inalcik (Ankara, 1980), . 283. 

9. HCAP 100’44 (1881), p. 287 (Wilson to Goschen); for a more 
detailed view of this process, see my An Inquiry into the Social 
Foundations of Nationalism in the Ottoman State: From Social Estates to 
Classes, from Millets to Nations, Research Monograph no. 39, Center 
of International Studies, Princeton University (Princeton, 1973). 

10. FO 78 2784. 
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Table 3.2. Creek Population in European Turkey, 1878 


Thrace {including Istanbul. 


Macedonia (Saicnica. 
chiefly Edirne vilayet) e 


Drama, Serres. Monastir) 


Greeks 743,900 

705.500 

Bulgarians 315.520 140.500 

tuslins : 558.300 349.000 

Oiners : 223,000 400.000 

Foreigners 132,000 35.000 
Tota 1,972,720 1.330.000 


Source: FO 78 2784. 


scientific organizations designed to promote education 
among the Greeks; they were supported by rich Greek mer- 
chants, including such prominent Ottoman financiers as 
Christaki Efendi, Zographos, and G. Zarifi. Actually they 
were political-literary organizations aimed at awakening a 
national consciousness among Greeks and at ode 

support for the Patriarchate’s endeavor to hellenize the 
Bulgarians, Serbs, Romanians, and other Orthodox Chris- 
tians. Synvet, whose statistics drew sharp rebuttal, gave 
the total number of Greeks in the entire Ottoman realm as 
over 4 million; see Table 3.3." 


Table 3.3. Greek Population in the Ottoman State in 1878 
(According to Synvet) 


Thrace 


728,747 
Macedonia 
Epirus Se 
Tessaly ye 
Other European areas 70,00 
Aegean Isiands oe 
Asia 
oe 1,188,094 
Greek Catholics aii 


Total 4 


324,369 
Source: A. Synvet, Les Grecs de (Empire ottoman (Paris, 1878), p. 8 


However, H. Synge, a military officer sent especially by 
the British embassy in Istanbul to find out the exact number 
of the Macedonian population, stated in a preliminary re- 
port that the total Greek male population of Selanik, Man- 
astir, Serez, and Drama amounted in 1878 to only 166 964 
as against 116,024 Bulgarians, 50,152 Vlahs (Roitanians), 
and 25,043 Albanians (who also recognized the Greek Bae 
triarchate in Istanbul). A total of 67,042 Bulgarians had 
already opted for the new established (1870) Bulgarian Ex- 
archate. (Soon many other Bulgarians were to shift their 
religious and also national allegiance to the Exarchate 
church affiliation and nationality having come to coincide ) 
Renae eae the total number of Chistian 

lving in Mace i 5,225 i 
a pe Sees sar Mk 425,225, as against 310,441 
_ As usual, there was not much attention paid to the Mus- 
lims, although Synge reported that the population of Dra- 
ma consisted of 112,487 persons, of whom 88,620 were 
Turks and the rest were Greeks and Bulgarians. Actually 


IL. See Les Grees de l’Empire i 
s pire ottoman (P. 
12. See FO 424/99, p. 226. Se te 
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the British vice-consul Stanislas Recchioli had already re- 
ported that in 1878 the Drama sancak had a population of 
314,747 (males and females), of whom 270,998 were Mus- 


Hints (247, 165 of these being ethnic Turks) and only 43,549 4 


Christians. 


The Ottoman census of 1881/82-1893 gave the first truly 
comprehensive account of the Greek population still living 
in the Ottoman state. It showed, first, that Svnvet’s Sie 
tics were wrong. It also showed that the Greek population 
was spread throughout the Ottoman domains, its heaviest 
concentrations being in the vilayets of Yanya, the Aegean 
Islands, Edirne, Selanik, Manastir, Trabzon, and Istanbul 
The total Greek population, consisting of 1,234,550 males 
and 1,097,641 females, was 2,332,191. (Another total figure 
of 2,666,628 was obtained by rounding off the total for 
females and adding 8 percent for error.) Later the Ottoman 
Official population figures for 1895 showed that the Greek 
population had risen to 2,377,343 (unadjusted). Finally, the 
census figures for 1914, after Yanya (Janina), Epir, Macede: 
nia, Thrace, and the Islands were lost to Serbia and Greece 
(1912-1913) and Albania had become independent, show 
that the Greeks still numbered 1,729,657 (unadjusted 
figures), or roughly about 9 percent of the total population ° 

of the Ottoman state. At that time most of the Greek’ 
population (that is, over 50 percent) was concentrated in: 
the vilayets of Edirne, Aydin (Izmir), Trabzon, Canik (Sam- : 
sun), Karesi, and Istanbul, which were the most prosper- 
ous and commercially active provinces (see the statistical 

appendices, 1.8 and 14). 

The final page in the book of Turkish-Greek political rela-- 
tions involving issues related to population was written in 
1926—that is, after the Greek invasion of Anatolia was re<: 
pelled in the bloody war of 1919-1922. There was an ex- 
change of population, the Greeks of Anatolia being ex- 
changed for the Turks of that part of Macedonia which 
became part of Greece (Salonica) and of eastern Thrace; the 
Greeks inhabiting Istanbul and the Muslims of western 
Thrace were not included in this exchange. 


The Bulgarians 


A Slavic-speaking people with Turanic roots, the Bulgar- 
ians inhabited chiefly a quadrangle of territory sandwiched 
between the Danube and the Balkan Mountains and, as 
well, the southern slopes of those mountains, which ex- 
tended southward to Thrace and to Macedonia, the ethnic 
character of the latter being disputed by Serbians and 
Greeks.'* Thus the Ottoman Danube province contained a 


13. FO 78/2787 (Recchioli to Barker, 21 April 1887). 

i. The literature on the Bulgarians during the Ottoman era is 
too rich to be cited in detail. For bibliographical references, see 
Nikola Vv. Mikhov, Naseleniento na Turtsii i Bulgarii prez XVIII-XIX 
v., 5 vols. (Sofia, 1915-1968); Peter Sugar, Southeastern Europe Under 
Ottoman Rule, 1354-1804 (Seattle; University of Washington Press 
1977); and my review in Anjerican Historical Review 84 (1979): 
798-80; see also Stanley Lane Poole, The People of Turkey, vol i 
(London, 1878), and Daniel Panzac, ‘La population de Empire 
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gubstantial part of the Bulgarian-speaking population. A 
jarge number of Bulgarians in the Rhodope Mountains had 
accepted Islam in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries but 
continued to speak their native tongue. Known as Pomaks 
(“Helpers”), they were regarded by the Ottomans as part of 
the Muslim group, but later, after Bulgaria became inde- 
nendent and acquired most of the areas inhabited by the 
Pomaks, they were considered “Bulgarians” and subjected 
to a massive process of “national rehabilitation,” that is, 
Bulgarization—at times Christianization—and their Muslim 
names were changed to Christian names. (This process still 
continues and has been extended to the Turkish-speaking 
Muslims.) A hard-working and frugal people with strong 
group loyalties, the Bulgarians lived mostly in agricultural 
communities but also engaged in trade and crafts in the 
towns. A group of cattle merchants (known as jelep) had 
been active as early as the sixteenth century in supplying 
meat and dairy products to the markets in Istanbul. 

Beginning in the second half of the eighteenth century, 
the Bulgarian communities underwent a profound internal 
economic and demographic revolution; and in the 
nineteenth century the Bulgarian middle classes, benefit- 
ting from their proximity to the Ottoman capital and from 
the reforms introduced by the Ottoman government (these 
include a variety of measures concerning land tenure), de- 
veloped rapidly and acquired considerable economic pow- 
er, while the peasants secured, directly and indirectly, con- 
trol of much of the land.'> The progressive measures intro- 
duced by Mithat Pasa in the Danube province during the 
second half of the nineteenth century increased agricultural 
production and improved administration, while massive 
government military expenditure in the area added to its 
prosperity. This further stimulated the migration of Bulga- 
rians from mountainous areas, first into the valleys (a pro- 
cess that had begun earlier in the Rhodopes, having been 
caused initially by the Kirjali revolts) and then into the 
towns. Thus, during the nineteenth century some sections 
of the Bulgarian population were transformed, becoming 
urban and developing a merchant elite which became active 
in Istanbul and even in Russia, as well as in the Danubian 
ports in Romania. Meanwhile, in the countryside there 
emerged a native petty landlord class (sometimes referred 
to as Corbaci) consisting of communal leaders and notables 
who bought up much of the land held by Muslim peasants 
and landlords. By the 1870s the Bulgarians had a well- 
rounded middle class of merchants and producers who did 
not rely solely on the exchange of goods and a little manu- 
facturing, as did most of the Greeks in Anatolia, but chiefly 
on the production and exchange of their own products. 
Moreover, much of this fast-developing Bulgarian middle 
class lived on lands which they had inhabited continuously 
and to which they had historical claims. 


ottoman et de ses marges du XV" au XIX siécle: Bibliographie 
(1941-1980) et bilan provisoire,”* Revue de l’Occident musuiman et de 
la Méditerranée 31 (1981); 119-37. 

15 See Slavka Draganova, Materials on the Danube Province {in 
Bulgarian] (Sofia, 1980). 
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Again differing from the Greeks, who, after a period of 
friendship with the Czar, had opted for the patronage of 
the British, the Bulgarians from the beginning pinned their 
hopes on Russia. The Pan-Slavic movement originating in 
Moscow found ready adherents among the Bulgarian 
nationalist intelligentsia, many of whom had been edu- 
cated in Moscow and other Russian cities—often as the 
recipients of special fellowships established by the Russian 
Pan-Slavists. The national movement, which at first had a 
limited following in Bulgaria, came to sudden fruition in 
1877/78 after Russia, without real cause, declared war on 
the Ottoman government and the czarist armies swept 
across the Balkans, stopping at the gates of Istanbul. Dur- 
ing this march Russian soldiers and Bulgarian bands killed 
outright some 200,000 to 300,000 Muslims and uprooted 
more than a million who were living in an area stretching 
all the way from the Danube to Istanbul. The uprooting of 
the Muslims from the Danube and Edirne provinces in 
1877/78 is described in the grimmest detail in the reports of 
the British consular agents stationed in Philippopolis, Rus- 
cuk, Varna, Burgas, Edirne, etc. These reports are available 
in the British Public Records,Office.'® (See also Chapter 4.) 

With the signing of the Berlin treaty in 1878, which oc- 
curred after the displacement of a substantial part of the 
Muslim population, the Bulgarians were officially recog- 
nized as having numerical superiority in the autonomous 
Bulgarian principality and in eastern Rumelia (the latter 
was annexed in 1885 in outright violation of the treaty). 
People speaking a dialect of Bulgarian remained under 
Ottoman rule in Macedonia after 1878 and subsequently 
became the subject of disputes between Bulgaria, Serbia 
(Yugoslavia after 1918), Greece, and the Ottomans. The 
Ottomans ceased to be a party to the dispute in 1913, hav- 
ing been defeated in the Balkan War and relinquished au- 
thority over Macedonia and most of Thrace. 

The statistical history of the Bulgarians is a rather pecul- 
iar one, as the Ottoman government regarded them as part 
of the Orthodox millet and did not classify them as a sepa- 
rate ethnic group until the second half of the nineteenth 
century (although the census of 1831 occasionally'refers to 
them by their ethnic name). This was despite the fact that 
travelers in the Balkans in the previous centuries had re- 
peatedly referred to the Bulgarians as a separate national- 
ity. After the church of Ohrida, considered to be the symbol 
of Bulgarian identity, was closed in 1767 (largely through 
the efforts of the Orthodox Patriarchate in Istanbul), the 
Bulgarians became subject to intensive hellenization efforts 
by the Greek schools and churches. The hellenization pro- 
cess came to a standstill after the Bulgarian community in 

Istanbul, led by merchants and with the approval of the 
sultan, initiated in the 1850s a movement for a national 
church, The movement culminated in the establishment of 
a Bulgarian Exarchate in 1870. Henceforth, the Bulgarian 
communities were free to choose the Exarchate or to remain 
with the Greek Patriarchate, making in effect a political 
declaration of Bulgarian or Greek nationality. Most of the 


lb. See FO 78 and 242, correspondence for 1877-1879. 
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Table 3.4. Macedonian Population (According to Various 
National Statistics) 
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Table 3.5. Population of Eastern Rumelia before and after “| 


the War of 1877-1878 


Bulgarian Seroian Greek Statistics 

Ethnic Groups Statistics Statistics (exc!uding Kosova) 
Turks (including many . 

non-Turkish Mustims) : 499,204 231.400 634.017 
Buigarians . 1.181.336 57.600 332.162 
Greeks : 228.700 201.146 652.797 
Aibanians 128,711 165.600 not indicated 
Viahs (Romanians) 80,767 69.665 25.101 
Serbs 700 2.048.320 Not indicated 
Jews 67.840 64.645 53.147 
Gypsies 54,557 28,730 8.911 
Others 16.407 3,500 18.685 

Total 2,258,222 27870,600 1,724,820 


Source: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Enquéte dans /es Balkans 
(Paris: Centre Europeen de la Dotation Carnegie, Edition Georges Cres et Cie. 1914). 
pp. 10. 


Orthodox Christians in Tuna Province and close to two- 
thirds of those in Macedonia opted for the Exarchate. (After 
most of the Bulgarians had chosen to affiliate with their 
national church, the Patriarchate came to represent chiefly 
the Greeks in the Ottoman state, while an independent 
Greek Church was established in Greece itself.) 

As one would expect, there was a great deal of confusion 
in national and religious identification. Some Bulgarian- 
speaking groups, especially in Thrace, remained with the 
Patriarchate in Istanbul and were regarded as ’‘Bulgarian- 
speaking Greeks,” while a few Greek-speaking groups 
opted for the Exarchate and became ‘'Greek-speaking 
Bulgarians.’” The Romanian-speaking Vlahs largely re- 
mained with the Patriarchate and were in good part hellen- 
ized; those choosing the Exarchate were bulgarized. There 
were also a few Catholic Creeks and Bulgarians, who were 
classified in accordance with their linguistic affiliation. 

This confusion and controversy over the nationality of 
the Orthodox Christians in Macedonia was manifested in 
the three different sets of statistics submitted to the Carne- 
gie mission charged with investigating the atrocities of the 
Balkan War of 1912-1913; these statistics are reproduced in 
Table 3.4.17 

The exact number of the Bulgarian population for the 
period from 1800 to 1878 probably will never be known 
because of the extraordinary circumstances accompanying 
the emergence of the Bulgarian nation-state. Some pro- 
Bulgarian sources (such as A. N. Moshnin, Vladimir Te- 
plov, and Kiepert) are too subjective, their figures being too 
greatly exaggerated and lacking scientific bases (as is recog- 
nized today by some Bulgarian scholars), to deserve de- 
tailed study. Kanitz’ work, although very useful, does not 
rest on an actual population count except insofar as he used 
official Ottoman sources.'® For estimating the number of 


17, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Enquéte dans 
les Balkans (Paris: Centre Européen de la Dotation Carnegie, Edi- 
tion Georges Crés et Cie, 1914), pp. 9-10; for the controversy over 
nationality, see my “The Memoirs of N. Batzaria: The Young Turks 
and Nationalism,” [ternational Journal of Middle East Studies 6 
(1975): 276-99. 


Before the War After the War 


Turks 210.000 to 220.000 80.000 to 90.000 

\ Pomaks 20,000 to 25,000 20.000 to 24.000 

Mustims: Tatars 5.000 to 10.900 5,000 to 8.000 
Circassians 6,000 to 10.000 ooh : 

Gypsies 24.000 to 25.000 15.000 to 16.000 


Jews 8,000 to 9.000 


8,000 to 9,000 
380,000 to 400.000 
25,000 to 35.000 


7,000 to 8.000 


8.000 to 9.000 
370,000 to 380.000 
25.000 to 30.000 


- Bulgarian Cathotics 
Buigarian Exarchists 
Greek Bulgarians 


Christians. Greeks 25.000 to 35.000 24,000 to 30.000 
Greek Viahs 1,000 to 2,000 1.000 to 2,000 
Greek Albanians 1.000 to 2,000 1.000 to 2.000 
Armenians 1,000 to 2,000 1,000 to 2.000. 


Source: FO 424/75 (Drummons-Wolff to Salisbury, 26 September 1878). 


Bulgarians, the Ottoman official statistics are the best 


source, even though they do not distinguish ethnic-. 


national groups but refer only to Orthodox Christians. 


One may attempt to determine the total number of the: 
Bulgarians by taking into account their geographical dis-. 


tribution. It is certain that the overwhelming majority of the 
Orthodox Christians living in the Tuna vilayet were Bulgar- 
ians: the Salname of 1285 (1868) placed the total number of 
Christians (males) in this province at 610,892 and of Mus- 
lims at 412,417. If one excludes Nis (in which a good part of 
the population was Serbian) and the approximately 21,000 
Greeks in Varna, one can use this salname to estimate that 
the total number of male Bulgarians in Tuna Province was 
490,467, as opposed to 359,907 Muslims. (In fact, the num- 
ber of the Muslims is grossly underestimated because most 
of the 200,000 to 300,000 Circassians and Crimean migrants 
who were settled along the Danube in the period from 1862 
to 1878 were excluded from the count.) A sizable Bulgarian- 
speaking population also lived in Edirne, especially in the 
northern section also known as eastern Rumelia; of the total 
population of this province (given by A. Ritter zur Helle 
von Samo as 1,304,352 in 1878), 810,294 were Christians 
and 503,058 were Muslims. Roughly 65 percent of the 
Christians living in Edirne Province could be counted as 
Bulgarians. An estimate given in a British counsular report 
on the population of eastern Rumelia before and after the 
war of 1877-1878 is reproduced in Table 3.5.1” 

After rounding off the number of males and adjusting for 
error, one reaches an estimate of about 1,800,000 as the 
total number of Bulgarians in the Ottoman state (exclusive 
of Macedonia) in 1878. The Salname of 1295 gave the 
population of the areas that became part of Bulgaria proper 


18. See Donau-Bulgarien und der Balkan (Leipzig, 1875) and La 
Bulgarie danubienne et le Balkan, Etudes de voyages (Paris, 1882). 


19. See FO 424/75 (Drummons-Wolff to Salisbury, 26 September , 


1878). The report notes that there was great loss of life during war 
and that a large group‘ of Muslims fled, only few of whom sub- 
squently returned to their homes. “Greek Albanian’’ means a 
Christian Orthodox Albanian recognizing the Patriarchate in Istan- 
bul. 
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re 1,914,638 (without adjustment). A lengthy and detailed 
Ottoman memorandum prepared for the Berlin Congress 
used the registers of the Bulgarian Exarchate (counting five 
eople per house) and also the total figures given by the 
Russian Teplov to estimate that Bulgarians were in the 
majority in a proportion of 2:1.60 in the kazas of Vidin, 
qirnovo, Nis, and Sofia but were in the minority in Ruscuk, 
yarna, Tulga, Islimiye, and Philippopolis; ** these areas (ex- 
cept for Tulga) were all made part of Bulgaria. 

Reliable information about the Bulgarian population was 
provided by an official census conducted by the Bulgarian 
covernment itself in 1888, that is, ten years after autonomy. 
The census showed that the population of Bulgaria proper 
was 2,193,434—an increase of 9.4 percent over the total 
shown in the 1881 census—while that of eastern Rumelia 
was 960,941, for a grand total of 3,154,375. Of these, the 
Turkish-speaking Muslims numbered 607,372; the Greeks, 
58,326; and “‘others,’’ 162,453; in addition there were at 
least 200,000 Bulgarian-speaking Muslims.” Thus it is 
shown that the total number of ethnic Bulgarians in Bulgar- 
ia proper and eastern Rumelia in 1888 was approximately 
2,130,000. These figures are in line with the earlier esti- 
mates based on Ottoman figures. 

The Ottoman census of 1881/82-1893 put the total num- 
ber of Bulgarians still living in the Ottoman state at 962,288 
(figure adjusted). These were distributed chiefly in the 
provinces of Edirne, Selanik, Manastir, and Kosova. They 
did not form a majority in any of these areas, being out- 
numbered in each case by the combined total of Muslims 
and Greeks. In Kosova the Bulgarians were far more 
numerous than the Greeks but definitely fewer than the 
Muslims, who were mostly Albanians. The Christian 
population of Selanik, Manastir, and Kosova was officially 
described as consisting chiefly of Greeks and Bulgarians, 
but not Serbians; the Ottoman government did not classify 
this population as Macedonian, largely in order not to 
antagonize both the Greeks and the Bulgarians. 


In sum, the total Bulgarian-speaking population of the Bal- 
kans—both in Bulgaria and outside it—at the end of the 
nineteenth century was about 3,100,000. As the political 
battle for Macedonia intensified, so did the effort to issue 
population statistics exaggerated so as to be favorable to the 
position of each of the national groups; but the more 
reasonable figures did not differ too much from the Otto- 
man official statistics. 


20, FO 424/70 (Musurus Pasa to Salisbury, 11 April 1878; list 
transmitted by Safvet Paga). 

21. See A. Ubicini, “La Principauté de Bulgarie,” Revue de gev- 
graphie 5 (1879): 86-91; and (no author), “Population of Bulgaria,” 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 55 (1892): 674-75. For the 
population of Macedonia, see the excellent study by Fikret Adanir, 
Die makedonische Frage (Wiesbaden: Skiner, 1979), pp. 1-14 and 
bibliography; see also Helle von Samo, Die Volker des osmanischen 
Reiches (Vienna, 1877), p. 117; Salaheddin Bey, La Turquie lexposi- 
tion wniverselle de 1867, p. V; and E. G. Ravenstein, “The Popula- 
tions of Russia and Turkey,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 40 
(1877): 456. 
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The Armenians 


The Armenians in the Ottoman state were at the head of 
the millet bearing their name and enjoyed a privileged sta- 
tus that was enhanced after 1821 when they began to re- 
place the Greeks in the government's opinion as the most 
reliable Christian group in the state. The socio-economic 
development of the Armenians in the nineteenth century 
followed in the main a course similar to that of the Greeks 
and Bulgarians, although it differed in scope and intensity. 
The Armenians were generally more traditional in their so- 
cial organization and cultural outlook, with sharp differ- 
ences between refined urban groups and the simple rural 
folk, the merchants, and the craftsmen. Armenians could 
be found in all Ottoman areas, but their heaviest concentra- 
tion was in the six eastern provinces: Erzurum, Sivas, Van, 
Elaziz, Diyarbekir, and Bitlis. (The administrative bound- 
aries of these provinces were established during the period 
from 1864 to 1870, then changed in 1876/77.) The Christian 
population of these six vilayets, which became the subject of 
political dispute after 1878, was largely, but not exclusively, 
Armenian. " : 

The statistics on the Ottoman population in Asia Minor 
prior to 1878 are too few and too general to be of much use. 
In 1867 Salaheddin Bey placed the total number of:Arme- 
nians in Europe at 400,000 and those in Asia at 2 million (at 
that date, Kars, Ardahan, and Batum provinces had not yet 
been lost to Russia). Ravenstein, relying on what statistics 
he could find in 1878, estimated the number of Armenians 
in Europe and Asia to be 112,200 and 760,000, respectively, 
for a total Ottoman Armenian population of 872,200. Helle 
von Samo, on the other hand, gave the total Christian 
population of the Sivas, Erzurum, and Diyarbekir wilayets in 
1874 (before they were divided up into six provinces) as 
601,244, of whom the majority must have been Armenians. 

The scarcity of population statistics on Armenians,before 
1878 was more than compensated for by the flood-of in- 
formation generated after the Berlin Congress by the.strug- 
gle between Russia and England for influence in eastern 
Anatolia, (Batum, Kars, and Ardahan, which commanded 
the highlands from which a descent upon the Persian Gulf 
could easily be made, already had gone to Russia.) The 
Armenian patriarch’s statistics purporting to show the 
Armenians as a substantial proportion, if not the majority, 
of the population there of eastern Anatolia were soon chal- 
lenged and exposed as false by British agents stationed. in 
the area. 

The San Stefano treaty, signed under Russian pressure, 
had included a provision (art. 16) that charged the Ottoman 
government with the responsibility of carrying out reforms 
in the strategic area separating Russia from the Persian 
Gulf, thus giving Russia a legal excuse to interfere there. 
Despite the English liberals’ desire to promote the auton- 

omy and, eventually, the independence of Armenia, the 
British government did not push this cause, feeling that an 
Armenian government could not withstand the attacks ot 
the Kurds, who were a component of the Muslim popula- 
tion in the area. Consequently, the British sought to revise 
the Treaty of San Stefano to give themselves the responsi- 
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bility tor the six eastern provinces. The new treaty, signed 
after the Congress of Berlin, included a provision (art. 61) 
calling for reform in the Armenian-inhabited provinces. 

Meanwhile, the.British induced the sultan to promise to 
carry out unspecified reforms, which were to be agreed 
upon at a later date, and they themselves promised to 
oppose by arms future encroachments of Russia upon Otto- 
man territory. In exchange for her promise of protection, 
Britain received the island of Cyprus; hence the Ottoman- 
British agreement on the reforms in eastern Anatolia is 
called the Cyprus Convention. As a result of these man- 
ipulations, the British found themselves burdened with the 
responsibility of seeing that the desired changes were car- 
ried out—a responsibility that was seen as necessary. The 
dismantling of the Ottoman territories in Europe was proof 
that Palmerston’s policy, initiated in 1841, of maintaining 
Ottoman territorial integrity against Russian expansion had 
failed. England felt that she had to assume, directly or by 
proxy, control of the areas most vital to her strategic in- 
terest. This view became overt policy after Beaconsfield’s 
government fell in April of 1880 and the liberals, headed by 
the seventy-year-old Gladstone—the sworn enemy of the 
Turks—took over; and soon after the new government 
came to power George Granville, the foreign secretary, be- 
gan to press for execution of the conditions of the Treaty of 
Berlin. 

George Goschen was sent to Istanbul to replace H. 
Layard (unjustly considered a Turkophile) as ambassador. 
Soon after arriving in the Ottoman capital on 28 May 1880, 
Goschen set out to secure enforcement of the clause man- 
dating reforms in the eastern provinces. As the enforce- 
ment of the reforms depended first and foremost upon 
accurate information about demographic and ethnographic 
conditions in eastern Anatolia, Ambassador Goschen be- 
gan by asking several of the very capable British military 
men (now consuls) stationed in the eastern provinces to 
come to Istanbul to discuss in person “the relative numeri- 
cal proportions of the different populations inhabiting Asia 
Minor, and available means for testing the statistics which 
have been put in by various persons.’’** Those summoned 
to the capital included Lieutenant Colonel C. W. Wilson 
and Major Henry Trotter. Ambassador Goschen reported 
that “Colonel Wilson and Major Trotter are closely examin- 
ing the figures given by Abedine Pasha and by the Arme- 
nian Patriarch respectively by the aid of such data as thev 
have collected at various times.”3 

Major Henry Trotter was uniquely valuable to the British 
government's effort to secure reasonable population esti- 
mates. He enjoyed the highest confidence of the govern- 
ment both as its representative and as a statistician. It was 
he who had been assigned to obtain reliable figures about 
the Bulgarian, Greek, and Muslim populations of Thrace 
and Macedonia. In July of 1879 he was named Consul of 
Kurdistan, which included the vilayets of Erzurum, Diyar- 
bekir, Harput, Mus, and Van—the area claimed by the 


22. HCAP 100/44 (1881), p. 61 (Goschen to Granville, 3 Septem- 
ber 1880). : 
23. Ibid. 
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Armenians. Trotter was to take an active part in im 
plementing the reforms there and, as an anticipated diy 
idend thereof, securing the friendship of the Armenians for 
Britain. Thus, in a dispatch to the Marquis of Salisbury, he 


advocated changing the title of his own office to ‘“‘Consulat ‘ 
of Turkish Armenia and Kurdistan’ as a concession to | y 
y sana 


Armenian sentiment. However, on the question of popula-» 


tion, Trotter rejected Armenian claims: 


I cannot however admit the accuracy of the statistics 
shown in the inclosure which are the same, I 
understand, as those submitted to the Congress of 
Berlin. Without entering into details, I may state that, 

_ according to official statements the relative number of 
male Christians and Moslems in the provinces of 
Erzuroum and Van are as follows: Erzuroum; Moslems 
197,768, non-Moslems 55,043, Van; Moslems 126,208, 
non-Moslems 97,555 (including at least 20,000 
Nestorians), while Mr. Taylor, for many years Consul in 
these provinces, estimated the total population of the 
vilayets now under my jurisdiction as follows, viz., in 
the vilayets of Erzuroum, Van, Diarbekir and Kharput: 


Turks 442,500 
Kurds 848,000 
Kizzilbas 
Moslems et ue 
Christians 649,000 


To the first, or official Turkish estimates [for Van and. 
Erzurum] I have good reason to suppose that an 
addition of about 40 per cent. to the number of 
Christians would give a result approximately the 
truth.”# 


Although the chief responsibility for the preparation of 
reliable population estimates fell upon Trotter and Colonel 
Wilson, many other British officials also lent their efforts to 
the attempt to collect all of the available population data; 
among these were Consul Taylor, Captain Emilius Clayton 
in Van, and Lieutenant Chermside, who was attached to 
the Reform Commission but stationed in Sivas. It is to the 
credit of these officials that they sought to do a careful and 
impartial job and were offended by devices employed by 
some interested parties to bias the statistics in a gross man- 
ner. They were constantly critical of the Armenian Patriarch 
Nerces, who supplied figures manipulated so as to maxi- 
mize the number of Christians while minimizing the num- 
ber of Muslims. Trotter also deplored the attitude of the 
committee formed by the representatives of the big powers 
to supervise enforcement of the reforms. This committee 
insisted that the census proposed by the Ottoman govern- 
ment (the census of 1881/82) should count only the settled 
population, that is, the Armenians and ‘‘Osmanlis” 
(Turks), while the ‘‘nomadic Kurdish element that lives in 
the mountains and descends into the plains inhabited by 
Christians only in order to create disturbances, should not 
be included in the census by which the majority of the 
inhabitants of each village will be determined.” 2 Howev- 
er, in the same breath in which it advocated the exclusion of 
nomadic Kurds from the scope of the intended reforms, the 


24. FO 424/86, p. 109. 
25. HCAP 100'44 (1881), p. 144. 
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ae extended to the numerous Nestorians” (inhabitants 

anil and southern parts of the area), although 
. as f these Nestorians also were nomads.*© This parti- 
cree appeared to be such a flagrant violation of the 
. aples of fairness that Major Trotter felt called upon to 
ee to Ambassador Goschen that the effort to lay 
ie on Armenian claims might “propagate the false no- 
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welfare 0 aes 
H uslims. 
cane Wilson, who apparently were trained m sta- 
ystics, cartography, and economics, tried to devise the best 
ossible method for reaching reliable estimates of the 
opulation in eastern Anatolia. The method they adopted 
roduced the reasonable estimates desired, but at the same 
time it elucidates the problems involved in the taking of a 
census in the Ottoman state and is worth examining in 
some detail. They used a comparative analysis of all the 
population information available. Their sources for this abe 
formation were, first, the Armenian patriarch and bishops; 
second, Ottoman officials and published yearbooks; third, 
various individual estimates; and, finally, their own 
observations from visits to all the major communities, with 
which they had already familiarized themselves. The com- 
prehensive report eventually prepared from this informa- 
tion is probably the best of its kind. ; 

The figures submitted by the Armenian patriarch were 
regularly challenged. Clayton wrote to Ambassador Go- 
schen in Istanbul that the patriarch had indicated that the 
population of Van consisted of 252,500 Armenians and 
150,000 Muslims, while other Armenian sources in Van it- 
self supplied a list showing that the actual numbers of 
Armenians and Muslims were 138,559 and 109,640, respec- 
tively. He added that 


although these tables come from an Armenian source, 
the proportion of Mussulmans to Armenians 1s 
considerably larger than that given by the Armenian 
Patriarch. . . . The number of Armenians in these 
tables is pretty fairly reckoned, but | am inclined to 
believe that the village Kurds are somewhat 
underestimated, and I feel pretty sure that the ashiret 
[tribal-nomadic] Kurds are considerably so.” 


A major controversy arose over the figures submitted to the 
Berlin Congress. In his memorandum addressed to the 
Congress (subsequently used extensively by various writ 
ers) Patriarch Nerces placed the number of Armenians in 
Erzurum, Van (Mus and Siirt included), Sivas, Harput, 
Diyarbekir, and Halep at 780,000 and the number of Syrians 
(i.e., Assyrians, or Syriacs) and Greeks at 251,000 and 
25,000, respectively, for a total of 1,056,800 Christians. The 
total number of Muslims in these areas, according to the 
patriarch, amounted to a mere 770,000, of whom only 
320,000 were Turks, the rest being Kurds, Kizilbas, and 
Turkmen; of course, the last two groups were also ethnical- 


6. Ibid., p. 145. 
7. Ibid., p. 162. 
28. Ibid., p. 158. 
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ly Turks.” The patriarch gave the population of Adana as 
consisting of only 86,000 Muslims, as against 134,000 
Christians; on the other hand, Captain Casper, the former 
British vice-counsul in Adana, numbered the Muslims at 
327,980 and the Christians at 33,780." 
The British officers in charge of population statistics were 
so upset by these inconsistencies that they persuaded 
Ambassador Goschen to ask the Armenian patriarch to ex- 
plain his method of calculation, and the patriarch then had 
to change his original figures. It was pointed out that for 
Sivas Christians living in areas outside the administrative 
borders of the province had been counted but that Muslims 
in some areas within the wilayet had not; furthermore, the 
figures did not include Kurds and Circassians, but listed as 
Muslims only the Turks.” In explanation Nerces wrote that 
he “had in view only the Armenian part of the vilavet such 
as the [city] of Sivas, Divrit and its environs” and stated 
that he had omitted ‘‘all the sandjaks of sudest which are 
not part of Armenia, for example Tokat. . - “In the case 
of Sivas the patriarch completely reversed himself, showing 
the actual number of inhabitants of that province to be 
605,065, of whom only 199,245 were Armenians, the rest 
Muslims.* It is interesting to note that Wilson rejected 
even the revised figures from the patriarch, because statis- 
tics supplied by the Armenian bishop of Sivas indicated 
that the total number of Christians there, inclusive of the 
Greeks, was only 201,245, whereas the Muslims numbered 
694,431, excluding refugees and immigrants, who were 
probably more than 80,000. The British questioned also 
the figures supplied by the Armenian Catholic patriarch, 
Antoine Pierre IX Hassoun of Cilicia, because he inflated 
the number of the Catholics to the detriment of others. 
The British officers’ second source of information was the 
population figures in the Ottoman official publications. 
Chermside found the government statistics “most vague 
and unsatisfactory as are all those in the possession of the 
Turkish government. . . as, however, the conscription list 
and an important tax are dependent on then, those in the 
possession of the government are the best.’ Trotter, who 
seemed to have developed a keen insight into the Ottoman 
population matters (although he was very critical of the 
Ottoman administrative record), indicated that the official 
lists were compiled from the records existing in the various 
local governments, “from which, for the Muslims, the lists 
of men who are liable to conscription are drawn up, and for 
Christians, the numbers for whom the military exemption 
has to be paid.” *° He accepted the fact that in some areas 


29. It is interesting to note that up until as late as 1912 the 
Armenian Patriarchate listed the Kizilbas, the Zazas, and the 
Tchareklis as groups belonging to “other religions,” although they 
all were Muslim. 

30. HCAP 100/44, p. 158. =: 

31. Ibid., p. 94 (Chermside to Goschen, 9 August 1880). 


32. Ibid., p. 171 (Nerces to Goschen, 10 September 1850); see 


also ibid., pp. 389-90 (Wilson to Goschen, 23 August 1880). 
33. Ibid., p. 172 (Nerces to Gaschen). - 

4. Ibid., p. 98 (Wilson to Goschen, 22 September 1660). 
3. Ibid., p. 94 (Chermside to Goschen, 9 August ae 
36. Ibid.. p. 123 (Trotter to Gaschen, 7 September 1880). 
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both Muslims and Christians failed to report their exact 
numbers in order to avuid conscription and taxes, and for 
such areas considered that the population figures had to be 
raised bv 20 or 25.percent to account for the unregistered. 


In some districts, however, the lists are very much more 
carefully compiled than others; in the comparatively 
settled districts, such as the sanjaks of Karput, Erzerum, 
Baiburt, I believe the official lists to be comparatively 
accurate. . . in districts which are in a chronic state of 
rebellion and semi-independence, the statistics are 
much less reliable.” 


The rebellious areas happened to be those inhabited princi- 
pally by Muslims—nomadic Kurds and Turkmen—but also 
by Christian Nestorians. 

Individual estimates were a third source of information, 
but the British officers were careful to accept figures only 
from persons whom they knew to have sound knowledge 
of the area and its people and considered to be otherwise 
trustworthy. Their fourth source was their own knowledge, 
which was intimate and probably quite reliable, of the area, 
its population, its customs, and, apparently, its languages. 

The net result of this arduous team effort, unparalleled in 
the statistical history of the Ottoman state, was a series of 
comprehensive and detailed comparative tables of the 
population in eastern Anatolia (reproduced in their entirety 
with only a few editorial changes in the statistical appen- 
dices, II.1). The number of non-Muslims (mostly Arme- 
nians) in the vilayets of Erzurum, Van, Bitlis, Diyarbekir, 
and Harput was given as about 567,000 and the number of 
Muslims as about 1,488,000, excluding nomads, refugees, 
and immigrants. (If the last group had been included, the 
total Muslim population would have come to nearly 3 mil- 
lion.) Although still understating the number of Muslims, 
these statistics provide fairly accurate information about the 
proportion of non-Muslims in eastern Anatolia at the time. 

The controversy over the size of the Armenian popula- 
tion continued, carried forward and strengthened by the 
rising tide of nationalism. A new comparison, compiled by 
the British in 1896, gave estimates of the Muslim and non- 
Muslim population in the six eastern Anatolian provinces 
in 1890 and 1896. According to the later of the two estimates 
(made by the Control Commission), there were 697,598 
non-Muslims in the area and over 2.75 million Muslims (see 
the statistical appendices, II.6). 

A special Ottoman government survey conducted in 
about 1897, not previously published, indicates that the 
total’ population of the area had risen by that year to 
3,179,000, of whom about 2.5 million were Muslims, 
566,267 were Armenians, and the rest were other nationali- 
ties (see the statistical appendices, II.3). The Ottoman cen- 
sus Of 1881/82~-1893 had given the number of Armenians in 
these provinces to be about 540,000, while showing the 
Muslims to be 2,159,000 (rounded-off figures were used for 
females). The relative change in the population ratio, 
shown in both British and Ottoman estimates, was caused 
by the immigration of Muslims, the settlement of nomadic 
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Table 3.6. Armenian Population of the Ottoman Empire; 
1882 (Armenian Patriarchate Figures) 


Contested Viiayéts Asia Europe 
Van 400.000 Adana (Cilicia) 280.000 —!stanbul and |f 
Bitlis 250.000 Aleppo ~ 100.000 vicinity 135.000. 
Diyarbekir 150.000 Trabzon 120.000 = Edirne §0.000 
Erzurum 280.000 Bursa 60.000 Other areas 10.000 
Mamuretiilaziz 270.000 Aydin (lzmir) 50.000 Total 195.000 
Sivas 280,000 Ankara. Konya. 
Total 1,630,000 & Kastamonu 120.000 
Syria, Musul. 
Baghdad. 
Beyrut. & 
Basra 40.000 
lzmit (sancak) 65.000 
Totat 835.000 


GRAND TOTAL 2.660.000 


Source: Marcel Léart [Kirkor Zohrap}, La Question arménienne a fa lumiére des 
documents (Paris: A Challamel, 1913), pp. 50-59. 


tribes, and the emigration of some Armenians and Greeks 
to Russia and to other parts of Anatolia. 

Ottoman official statistics issued after 1881/82 had so im- 
proved in consistency and reliability that the British came to 
rely on them and they were accepted by most of the for- 
eigners with only minor reservations.*® However, despite 
overwhelming impartial opinion in support of the merit of 
the Ottoman official statistics, other subjective and utterly 
false information concerning the Armenian population con- 
tinued to be published and republished as various ‘’ex- 
perts” continued to use such data. Table 3.6 reproduces the 
figures supplied by the Armenian patriarch as these were 
issued again as late as 1913 by an often-cited source.” 

Excessive attention was paid to the size of the Christian, 
and especially the Armenian, population in the six east 
Anatolian provinces designated by the Berlin treaty as re- 
form areas and as the territory of an independent Armenia, 
while the fact that many more Armenians were living in 
other Ottoman provinces was ignored. The census of 1881/ 
82-1893 showed that there were 1,076,908 (figures rounded 
for females) Armenians living in Ottoman lands and that 
areas such as Ankara and Trabzon had large populations of 
Armenians. Statistics for later years indicate that the Arme- 
nian population underwent considerable growth and that 
by 1914 their total number had reached 1,165,088, despite 
the fact that a sizable portion had either migrated to Russia 
or had been detached from the Ottoman state along with 
the territories lost to other countries in the period from 1897 
to 1913. A much-quoted German publication that used Vital 
Cuinet’s rather puzzling statistical work as a basis put the 
number of Armenians in the six east Anatolian provinces in 


38. In 1890, for example, the British reported that the population 


of the six provinces consisted of 1,233,402 Muslims and 566,297 


non-Muslims, while the Porte’s own statistics gave the number of: 


Muslims as 1,432,075 and of non-Muslims as 312,372; see HCAP 
96'49 (1890), p. 38 (White to Salisbury, 26 May 1890). 

39. Marcel Léart [Kirkor Zohrap], La Question arménienne @ la lu- 
miére des documents (Paris: A Challamel, 1913), pp. 50-39. 
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1896 at 651,134.*" If the fairly large total of Armenian in- 
habitants in the provinces of Trabzon, Halep, and Adana 
(including Kayseri, Kirgehir, and Yozgat) had been added 
to that for the east Anatolian wilayets, then the grand total 
for the ten provinces that contained the bulk of the Arme- 
nian population would have amounted to about 939,000. 
The Muslim population of the same ten wilayets numbered, 
by some conservative estimates, over 5 million. 


The Muslims 


The Ottoman official population records did not divide 
the Muslims according to their ethnic or linguistic affilia- 
tion. Although the Christians began to be divided into 
ethnic groups under the pressure of various nationalist 
claims based upon numerical superiority, the ethno- 
linguistic categories devised by the Ottoman officials still 
conformed closely to the confessional divisions that had 
emerged after the disintegration of the classical millet sys- 
tem. The Ottoman state sought to remain, formally at least, 
a Muslim state, until its final disintegration—which, para- 
doxically enough, was accelerated by the rise of ethno- 
linguistic nationalism among its Muslim subjects. 

Western students of the Ottoman population, while 
aware of ethnic and linguistic divisions among the Mus- 
lims, generally did not make any serious effort to ascertian 
the exact number of each group. Many westerners, like the 
Ottoman government itself, regarded Islam almost as a 
nationality and therefore were ready to place all the Mus- 
lims in one category. Often they were labeled simply 
“Turks,” for ‘Muslim’ and ‘’Turk’’ had become synony- 
mous. On the other hand, whenever it appeared expedient, 
the Europeans would subdivide the Muslim population 
into smaller ethnic or linguistic factions so that it might be 
asserted that the Muslims did not constitute a single major- 
ity group in disputed areas. The general tendency of the 
West Europeans, and especially of the Balkan Christian 
nationalists, was, as we have pointed out, to minimize the 
number of Muslims as far as possible in order to strengthen 
their own claims of national interest and territorial rights. 
After acquiring power, many of these governments (e.g., 
Serbia and Bulgaria) cited their own biased statistics as jus- 
tification for driving out all or almost all of their Muslim 
subjects. 

Estimates in some eighteen sources show that the Mus- 
lims constituted about 35 percent of the total Balkan 
population during most of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, while in the second half of the century the propor- 
tion grew to at least 43 percent. This increase in Muslim 
population apparently was caused by a slight increase in 
the birth rate, coupled with the major movement of Cri- 
mean and Caucasian Muslims into various European prov- 


40. See Dr. A. Petermann’s Miffeiiungen-aus Justus Peterke's geo- 
graphischer Anstalt 24 (1878): 8; and Cuinet’s La Turquie d’Asie, 4 
vals. (Paris, 1890-1894). Cuinet failed to list his sources and did not 
indicate why his figures differed from those of the Ottoman gov- 
ernment; however, the differences were minor. 


inces. The total number of such migrants in the period from 
1853 to 1878 reached an estimated 700,000 to 800,000, 
changing the population balance in the Balkans in the favor 
of the Muslims. During the last quarter of the century, 
however, Muslims from the Balkans, including practically 
all of the Circassians, began emigrating to Anatolia, thus 
setting in motion a process of acculturation, assimilation, 
and integration with far-reaching social and political 
effects. 

The total number of Muslim immigrants from the 
Crimea, the Caucasus, and the Balkans who had settled in 
Anatolia (and to some extent in Syria and Iraq) by 1908 was 
about 5 million. An Ottoman official estimate gives the total 
of immigrants in the Ottoman territories in the nineteen 
years between 1877 and 1896 as 1,015,015.*! The Ottoman 
government derived information about immigrants from 
special registers of immigration, but a substantial number 
of migrants who went directly to villages and towns where 
their relatives were already living or who settled without 
being registered were overlooked in the official counts. 
That the Ottoman government's estimates were low can be 
seen from a quick comparison with other figures. Official 
Bulgarian statistics, for example, show that in 1893 a total of 
11,460 emigrants from that country alone went to Turkey; a2 
the semi-official Ottoman statistics give the fofal number of 
immigrants who entered the country in that same vear as 
only 18,437, although at this time there was major immigra- 
tion not only from Bulgaria but also from the Caucausus, 
Crete, and Bosnia.** Indeed, a variety of other provincial 
statistics show that in 1897 at least 65,000 people from Bul- 
garia, western Rumelia, Russia, Greece, Bosnia, Romania, 
Central Asia, and other unspecified places entered the 
Ottoman Empire. Other statistics show that in the period 
from 1880 to 1900 a total of 239,335 Muslims emigrated from 
Bulgaria to the Ottoman state. 

The numbers of Muslims in Ottoman territory mounted 
continuously upward in such a way as to transform the 
empire into a predominantly Muslim state after 1878. By 
1880 the Anatolian population was already 80 percent Mus- 
lim, and this percentage increased steadily thereafter. 
Obviously, any estimate of the exact numerical size of var- 
ious Muslim ethnic and linguistic groups can be only tenta- 
tive until more detailed studies on migration and settle- 
ment are completed. As the Ottoman statistics do not di- 
vide the Muslim population into ethnic and linguistic 
groups, a researcher can only rely on the yardstick of geo- 
graphical distribution for his estimates. That yardstick is a 
fairly reliable one; for although in both the Balkans and the 
Middle East the Muslim ethnic groups lived partly inter- 


41. IUKTY 9184, Ministry of Trade and Construction, General 
Directorate of Statistics, Devlet-1 Aliye-i Osmanivuenin Binticytizontic 
Senesine Mahsus Istatistik-i Unaeniyyesi (Istanbul, 1316 [1898]). 

42. Chief Statistical Office, Statistique de Vémigration de la princi 
pauté dans les paus étrangers de 1893 @ 1902 (Sofia, 1906); see also K, 
G. Popoff, “La diminution de la population turque de la principa- 
uté de Bulgarie,”” Journal de hr société de statistique de Paris 46 (1905): 
347. 

43. See IUKTY 9184, Devlet-i Aliye-i Osmanniuyenin, 
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mixed, most had their own special districts and regions of 
concentration. 

The largest Muslim group in the Balkans was the Turks 
proper, which consisted of the remanents of Turkic mi- 
grants who had first come into the territory as early as the 
sixth century. The major Turkish settlement in the Balkans 
occurred in the Seljuki and Ottoman periods in the thir- 
teenth through the sixteenth centuries. The majority of the 
Balkan Turks were Sunni Muslims, except for the Kizilbas 
of Deliorman and northern Dobruca (many from the latter 
area being followers of Baba Ishak, a social rebel). One 
group, the Gagauz, were Christians; they were Seljuki 
Turks who settled in the Balkans in the thirteenth century 
and converted to the Orthodox religion. but maintained 
their Turkish language. They inhabited eastern Bulgaria 
and were classified by the Ottomans as Christians; the 
Bulgarians claimed incorrectly that they were only linguisti- 
cally Turkified and classified them as Bulgarians. The Mus- 
lim Turks were concentrated in the provinces of the Edirne, 
Tuna, Selanik, Yanya, and part of ‘Manastir. 

The Kosova and Iskodra vilayets were inhabited largely 
by Albanian Muslims, known also as Skipetars and Arna- 
vut, who were divided into various groups according to 
region, dialect, and tribe. The Bognak, that is, the Serbo- 
Croatian-speaking Muslims, inhabited almost exclusively 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. These territories were occupied 
by Austria in 1878, and parts of them were ceded to Mon- 
tenegro, while the sancak of Novibazar was placed under a 
joint Ottoman-Austrian administration (resulting in a large 
emigration from Bosnia to the Ottoman state). The Bulgar- 
ian-speaking Muslims, that is, the Pomaks, inhabited their 
original home in the Rhodope Mountains in the vilayets of 
Edirne and Selanik. The Caucasus Muslims, known as Cir- 
cassians, were only temporarily settled in the Balkans be- 
tween 1862 and 1878 and need not be considered among 
the native groups. The Crimeans, the main Muslim group of 
Turkic origin still speaking a dialect very close to Turkish, 

were settled in Dobruca and parts of eastern and northern 
Bulgaria. The average distribution of Muslims in the Euro- 
pean provinces in the period from 1864 to 1877, according 
to figures given by several of the most reliable sources, is 
shown in Table 3.7.4 

It is relatively easy to determine the ethno-linguistic clas- 
sification of the Muslim population in North Africa, Egypt, 
the Arabian peninsula, and the southern parts of Syria and 
Iraq, for in these areas an Arabic-speaking Muslim popula- 
tion prevailed. However, the territory in the northern part 
of Syria and the highlands of Iraq, which became the place 
of encounter for Arabic, Turkic, Persian, and Kurdish 
tribes, was a checkerboard of varying languages and social 


44. I have relied on the calculation made by Engin Akarli, “Otto- 
man Population in Europe in the 19th Century; Its Territorial, Ra- 
cial, and Religious Composition” (M.A. thesis, University of 
Wisconsin—Madison, 1970), p. 82; see also Ernest Dottain, ‘La Tur- 
quie d'Europe d’aprés le Traité de Berlin,” Revue de géographie 3 
(1878): 152; and McCarthy, Muslims and Mavrities. (Eor Ottoman 
figures, see Appendix 1.) 
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Table 3.7. Muslims in European Provinces, 1860-1878 


A. By Ethic Group 


Ethnic Group Vilayets Number 2% 
Turks, a small number of _ Istanbul 342.200 57 
Crimeans. Gerkes. ~ Edirne 597.100 39 
Pomaks, and Aibanians Tuna 945.600 45 
Sofia 154.200 23 
Selanik 264,800 49 
Yanya 430.500 36 
Albanians and Turks Manastir (Kosova) 860,600 56 
{small groups onty) Iskodra 141,100 47 
Bosnians Bosnia and Herzegovina 520.000 40 
Turks Crete 48,400 
Islands 80.000 50 
Totai 4,384,500 446 
B. By Ethnic Total® 
Turks 2,000,000 
Albanians 1.300.000 
Bosnians “600,000 
Circassians 400.000 
Others 84.500 
Total 4,384,500 


Source: Engin Akarli, ‘Ottoman Population in Europe in the 19th Century: Its Territa- : 


vial, Racial, and Religious Composition’’ (M.A. thesis, University of 
Wisconsin—Madison, 1970), p. 82. : 
4 Approximate totais. 


organizations. This checkerboard became more complex as - 


Circassians and other Muslim immigrants were settled, 


around Beirut, along the Hejaz railroad, in the Aleppo and . 


Baghdad areas, and along the Syrian seaboard.* In that 
area there were non-orthodox groups (that is, non- 
Sunnis—sometimes not considered good Muslims), such as 
the approximately 150,000 Druzes who inhabited the Leba- 
non, the 200,000 Nusairis (Alawites) who lived along the 
Syrian seaboard, and the 150,000 Yezidis (fireworshipers) 
found chiefly in the northern parts of Aleppo and Mosul.*° 

The ethno-linguistic composition of the Muslim popula- 
tion in Anatolia needs a lengthy and detailed study, which I 
hope to complete in the near future. I limit myself here to a 
few general observations intended to throw some interpre- 
tive light upon the statistical material presented in the 
appendices. Anatolia had been relatively homogeneous, at 
least in the interior, until during the nineteenth century, 
but it came to present an extremely complex ethno- 
linguistic picture after the Muslim immigration took place. 
The plains of the entire area, stretching from the sea of 
Marmara to Erzurum in the east and to the Adana-Ayintap 
region in the south, were originally inhabited by Turks; 
until the middle of the nineteenth century only a few small 


45. See my ‘The Status of Muslims under European Rule: The 
Eviction of the Circassians from the Caucasus and Their Settlement 
in Syria,” Journal of Muslim Minorities 2 (1980). 

46. The Ottoman government, in its drive to register the entire 
population, found that the Yezidis agreed to register only if their 
nationality was specified as “yezidi.” The government accepted 
this demand lest the Yezidis become subject to conversion by some 
Christian missionary groups and cause trouble. , 
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groups of non-Turkish Muslims could be found there. The 
gituation in the mountainous areas was somewhat more 
complex, but there also the nomadic groups were predomi- 
nantly of Turkish stock. There were social differences 
among the Turks, stemming from their differing occupa- 
tions and settlement patterns, and this induced many Euro- 
peans to classify the sedentary folk, rural and urban, as 
“Osmanli” or “real Turks,” while the nomadic and semi- 
nomadic groups, such as the Tirkmen, Yoriik, Zeybek, 
Cetni, Tahtaci, Kizilbas (Shiites), etc., were placed in differ- 
ent ethnic categories, the fact that they were of the same 
linguistic group being entirely ignored. 

The eastern part of Anatolia harbored, in addition to 
Turks, Sunni and Shiite Kurds both sedentary and nomad- 
ic. The Kurds were divided into two groups—the smaller 
Zaza and the larger Kirmanji—and also into a Sunni major- 
ity and a Shiite minority; the latter was descended probably 
from the Turkish Kizilbag tribes that had rebelled against 
the Ottoman government in the sixteenth century and 
sought refuge in the domains of the Kurdish lords, where 
they acquired the language of their protectors. The Shiite 
Kurds’ religious beliefs were identical with those of the 
Shiite Tiirkmen. The Zaza and Kirmanji languages were not 
written; consequently, the Kurdish elites often used Per- 


’ sian as their language of written communication, and many 


Kurdish tribes, especially the Shiites, therefore considered 
themselves Persian. The total Ottoman Kurdish popula- 
tion, estimated to be about 1.5 million in the 1880s, a good 
part of which was nomadic or pastoral, lived in the area 
comprising what is now southeast Turkey, Iraq, and part of 
Syria. There were large groups of ethnic Turks, both seden- 
tary and nomadic, living in these areas, including the high- 
lands of Dersim, Harput, and Diyarbekir. As early as the 
1880s a small group of Kurdish leaders regarded these areas 
as their future national homeland, which they tried to se- 
cure against the claims of other nationalities—particularly 
against the Armenians, who regarded most of the same 
area as the territory of a future independent Armenia. As 
the immigrations of the years 1862-1900 increased the size 
of the Turkish population in Anatolia, the proportion of non- 
Turkish elements, both Christian and Muslim, decreased 
accordingly. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century the north- 
eastern part of Anatolia underwent massive ethnic change. 
The overland immigration of various Caucasian groups af- 
ter 1853 began the process; and after 1878, when the north- 
ern provinces of Ardahan, Batum, and Kars were ceded to 
Russia, Daghistanis, Cecgen, Georgians, Lazes, and many 
other Muslim groups, some of Turkish origin but mostly of 
Caucasian stock, came to settle in eastern Anatolia. Mean- 
while large groups of Muslim immigrants from the Balkans, 
consisting mainly of ethnic Turks from Bulgaria and eastern 
Rumelia and of Circassians, were settled throughout west- 
ern, central, and southern Anatolia wherever there was 
available land. Later, non-Turkish Muslims such as Bos- 
nians, Pomaks, and, in lesser numbers, Albanians also 
came to settle in Anatolia, their heaviest concentrations 
being in the west. After the occupation of Crete by Greece, 


a 
1 


the Muslims there, mainly Turks but also some large 
groups of Greek-speaking Muslims, emigrated and settled 
along the southern shores of Anatolia. In addition the 
immigration total was steadily augmented by the constant 
influx of Crimean Muslims, who had begun to settle in very 
small numbers in central and western Anatolia as early as 
the fifteenth century. 

The demographic structure of Anatolia was further 
changed through the settlement, both voluntary and in- 
voluntary, of nomadic tribes. Indeed, throughout the 
nineteenth century the Ottoman government succeeded in 
settling large numbers of Kurdish, Turkish, and Arab tribes 
in Anatolia (northern Iraq being unsuitable for agriculture). 
These settled tribes were almost exclusively Muslim, and 
the majority were Turkish. 

Thus the political events that triggered the Muslim 

emigration from the Caucasus and the Balkans completed 
both the Islamization and the Turkification of Anatolia. The 
two processes were in fact complementary and were rooted 
in the Ottoman culture, identity, and spirit; their culmina- 
tion was the synthesis embodied in the Turkish ‘nation. 
Indeed, the Turkish national consciousness, although 
stirred partly by a sense of ethnic identity, was raised main- 
ly by the powerful forces embodied in the Ottoman political 
and civic culture. The Ottoman state had created a’strong 
cultural unity among various Muslim ethnic groups subject 
to its influence in the areas administered directly and inten- 
sively by the central authority—that is, Rumili and Anato- 
lia. Thus, the assimilation of the non-Turkish Muslim immi- 
grants into the Turkish majority was not truly “assimila- 
tion” in the ordinary sense of the word: rather, it was a 
melding of all the various Islamic-Ottoman communities, 
including the Turks, into a new form of political and social 
organization—the national state. Under this new form of 
political organization, the various groups were able to 
maintain their inherited socio-cultural characteristics but 
were provided with a new national identity and were 
assured of future survival. To paraphrase Karl Deutsch, a 
nation is formed when the old forms of association disinte- 
grate and people are compelled to integrate into newer and 
larger social units with a new political and social orientation 
and a new collective identity. Migration and settlement 
played a major role in creating a large group of people with 
similar backgrounds, out of which the architects of the 
emerging Turkish national state drew the necessary man- 
power to oppose the continuous onslaughts of Europe from 
1897 to 1922 and, eventually, to affirm the identity of their 
new nation. 

The contention that migration speeded up the-Islamiza- 
tion and Turkification of Anatolia is supported by statistical 
evidence. A summary published by the Ottoman govern- 
ment shows that the Ottoman population increased from 
19.8 million in 1875 to 24.5 million in 1885 and to 27.2 mil- 
lion in 1895 (see the statistical appendices, 1.14). This 
population increase (about 40 percent in twenty years) was 
due chiefly to immigration and the settlement of tribes and 
was augmented only slightly by an increase in the birth rate 
(seemingly only about 1 percent annually). Helle von Samo 
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indicated on the basis of data from the provincial salnames 
that in 1874 the Asian provinces (Arabia excepted) had a 
population of 10.3 million Muslims and 2.8 million non- 
Muslims, chiefly Greeks and Armenians, ora total of about 
14 million people—a figure accepted by most observers as 
correct.” In 1885, that is, eleven vears after the major wave 
of immigration from the Balkans had been absorbed, the 
number of Muslims in Anatolia had increased to over 15 
million, despite the loss (in 1878) of northeastern Anatolia 
to Russia. During this period the number of Christians in- 
creased only slightly. 

The pattern of growth of the Muslim population, both in 
numbers and in proportion, continued after 1885 but with- 
out showing the large increases previously recorded; 
migration, though steady, had dwindled considerably. In 
fact, the statistics showed the overall Ottoman population 
to have increased by only a relatively small number in the 
period from 1885 to 1914. There was doubtless a real slow- 
down in growth at that time due to a variety of causes, 
including losses in the war with Greece in 1897 and the 
Balkan War of 1912-1913; but also, because birth and death 
registrations were not satisfactorily carried out some of the 
decrease in the rate of growth was apparent rather than 
actual. 

The relative slowing of the rate of population growth did 
not retard the Islamization and Turkification of Anatolia; 
this process gained new momentum with the mass im- 
migration of most of the remaining ethnic Turks from the 
Balkans as a consequence of the war of 1912-1913. Half a 
century of persecution and mistreatment of Muslims by 
Russia and the newly established states of the Balkans final- 
ly forced almost all of them to seek new homes and a new 
political existence in Anatolia—a search that ultimately re- 
sulted in the emergence of modern Turkey. 


Social Conditions 


Many of the tables in Section IV of the statistical appen- 
dices at the end of this book contain statistics that are in fact 
social indicators describing the Ottoman state’s socio- 
economic position at the end of the nineteenth century. 
They are taken from material in the library of the University 
of Istanbul, the section on Turkish manuscripts.** A seal 
mark on one of the interior pages (p. 229) bears the name of 
that Mehmet Behig who was assistant director and, later, 
director of the Ottoman Statistical Directorate (see Chapter 
2 and Appendix B.4). Apparently this statistical book was 
the result of a joint effort carried out under the supervision 
of the highest authorities in the statistical office; however, 
there is no indication of the method used in compiling the 
figures, and one must have reservations about accepting at 
face value some of the information when one does not 


47. Die Vilker des osmanischen Reiches, pp. 68, 117; see also Dot- 
tain, ‘La Turquie d’Europe,”’ 209-16. 
48. See [UKTY, 9184 and 365, Dewlet-i Aliye-i Osmaniyyenin. 
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know its background.*” Nevertheless, these statistics, 


whatever their degree of accuracy, do present a picture of 


Ottoman state quite different from the dismal portrait of the 


“sick man” offered by many European writers. Recent “| 


documentary research on the Ottoman economy by a num- 
ber of voung scholars has indicated that in the period from 
1870 to 1900 agricultural production increased, railroads 
made the transportation of commodities to the markets 
easier and more efficient, educational facilities expanded, 
the public debt was stabilized, and the Ottoman society 
developed a new political and social awareness. Thus the 


official Ottoman statistics probably paint a reasonable like-. 


ness of the true circumstances in the Ottoman state. 
There is no question that the settlement of immigrants 
had brought new agricultural lands into cultivation and 


increased farm production. Moreover, the migration was. 


accompanied by a transfer of capital and skills, for a con- 
siderable number of the immigrants belonged to well-to-do 
groups (landlords, high officials, ulema) in their countries of 
origin. One can therefore state that the demographic trans- 
formation of the Ottoman state in the second half of the 
nineteenth century was accompanied by economic growth 
and social changes as well as by political mobilization. 

The statistics relating to literacy (IV.15) give rates that 
appear, and probably are, rather. high. The reason for this 
can be foynd, at least in part, in the structure of the Otto- 
man educational system. The system consisted in the 
second half of the nineteenth century of both government- 
financed and controlled ‘‘modern” schools and traditional 
classrooms supported by vakifs (pious foundations). The 
latter were essentially religious schools and could be found 
even in villages; they taught children how to read and 
write, and a person graduating from one of these schools 
could be called literate. It is true that the modern schools, 
towards which the government officials showed a strong 
bias, tended to replace the old, but the traditional religious 
schools still survived in large numbers and produced their 
own graduates for a long period of time. On the other 
hand, after the acceptance of the Latin script in Turkey in 
1928 there was a tendency to consider “‘literate’’ and to 
register as such only the people who could read the Latin 
script. Thus the question of the literacy rate must be ex- 
plored with due consideration for the specific educational 
conditions and the prevailing definition of a “literate” per- 
son in the Ottoman state at a given time. In any case, the 
statistics on the volume of production and the price of some 
agricultural commodities (IV.18-23) suggest the existence 
of the type of socio-economic development that would ex- 
plain the political development of the twentieth century, 
including the revolution of the Young Turks in 1908. 

The two lists of professions and professionals given in 


49. The material has been used in part by some other scholars; 
see Vedat Eldem, Osmuntli Imparatorlugunun Iktisadi Sartlari Hakkinda 
Bir Tetkik (Ankara, 1970), and Stanford J. and Ezel Kural Shaw, 
History of the Ottoman Empire,and Modern Turkey, vol. 2 (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1977). 
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the statistical appendices (IV.9 and 10) are of considerable 
significance. The first list, describing the occupational scene 
in Istanbul in 1878/79, illuminates the mode of life and SO- 
cial habits, as well as the economic structure, of the tradi- 
tional society: a detailed analysis of these professions 
should indicate the level of sophistication in taste and living 
reached by the Ottoman society as well as revealing the 
structure of its complex crafts organization.~’ The second 
list, issued barely twenty years later, although more gener- 
al and wider in scope, indicates above all the rapid prolif- 
eration of new professions and occupations and the dis- 
appearance, or at least the fading away to insignificance, of 
the traditional professions. Although many traditional pro- 
fessions survived, they became relatively unimportant and 
unpopular, the professions associated with the “modern” 
order being more prestigious. 

The professions associated with the new order were in- 
timately related to the market-oriented, capital-intensive, 
western-style enterprises and corporations that had begun 
to control the Ottoman economy. A good many of these 
enterprises were the subsidiaries of large European firms or 
the distributors of goods manufactured by European indus- 


50. See Pretextat Lecomte, Les Arts et métiers de la Turquie et de 
VOrient (Paris, 1902). 
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tries. Listed are a large number of bank employees (there 
was only one small Ottoman-owned bank—the Ziraaf Ban- 
kasi, or Agricultural Bank) and secretaries, indicating that 
the administration of capital and of business had gained 
priority over many other professions. This might be seen as 
an indicator of strong economic development, but that view 
is not supported by other evidence. For example, the total 
number of factory workers was only 186,000—less than the 
total number of various categories of servants, maids, and 
secretaries. The Ottoman economy had become in fact a 
dependent “service” economy whose developing ‘’mod- 
ern” laver served as intermediary between the productive 
sector—that is, the traditional infrastructure resting on agri- 
culture—and the top laver of beneficiaries of the new order, 
consisting of the representatives of European capital (there 
were large numbers of foreign citizens in Istanbul) and of a 
rapidly growing native middle class. 

In sum, these social statistics, besides providing factual 
information, suggest the existence of forces that shaped the 
ultimate destiny of the Ottoman Empire. They offer new 
insight into—in fact, a profoundly new vista of-—the Otto- 
man society and its internal dynamics. The students of 
Ottoman history may better understand the rise and down- 
fall of this political entity if they can approach its study with 
some detailed factual knowledge about its society.” 


A 


Introduction 


Any study of the Ottoman population in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries—even of such questions as age 
family size, and fertility, and birth and death rates that are 
considered purely demographic—is bound to be incom- 
plete without a study also of emigration and, especially 
immigration. The structure of Ottoman society underwent 
enormous social, ethnic, religious, and linguistic change 
during the years in which millions of people moved from 
Europe to the Asian territories of the Ottoman Empire and 
from Asia to Europe. Every facet of Ottoman demography 
was affected by these vast migrations; hence it is essential 
that they be thoroughly considered in population studies of 
the empire during its last seventy-five years of existence. 
The nineteenth century witnessed the gradual disintegra- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire and the emergence of inde- 
pendent or autonomous states in the Balkans that claimed 
statehood and national territory on the basis of often ex- 
aggerated claims of historical grandeur. The shapers of 
these new Balkan entities envisaged their “nations” as 
homogeneous in religion, ethnicity, and language—a vi- 
sion that was entirely false. Nevertheless, in the early 
phase of nation formation the Balkans adopted the centu- 
ries-old view (which was the view held by the Ottoman 
state) that religious ties were primary bonds, strong 
enough to hold the community together and confer upon it 
a culture and an identity. The leaders stressed the Christian 
identity and religious/cultural peculiarities, not only in 
order to strengthen the cohesion of their followers, but also 
in order to differentiate them from the ruling authority de- 
fined as Turkish or Muslim, two terms that came to be 
regarded as synonymous. Thus, despite the existence of a 
variety of other forces, Christianity became the foundation 
of nationhood in the Balkans; and since the majority of 
Ottoman Christians in Europe belonged to the Orthodox 
church, spoke Slavic languages (the Vlahs, or Romanians 
and the Albanians were the exceptions), and relied on Rus- 
sia to further their goal of independence, their nationalism 
often expressed the conservative, religion-oriented political 
views of the Russian pan-Slavists rather than those of the 
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liberal West, which only later became a model for reform 

The impact of these developments on the character of the 
Balkan population was predictable. The leaders of the 
national movements, although imbued with fervent reli- 
gious-ethnic nationalism, were not unaware that the terri- 
tories they defined as their future nations were inhabited 
by various peoples, among whom the Muslims, or in some 
cases other Christian groups, formed either the majority or 
a strong minority. Consequently, even before independ- 
ence was achieved, some of the leaders of these nationalist 
movements, such as the Bulgarian George Rakowski, had 
made plans for bringing about the desired cultural and 
ethnic homogeneity by solving the “problem” of the Turk- 
ish population. The solution called for the eradication or 
forced exile to Anatolia of all “Turks,” that is, Muslims 
despite the fact that among them were many Slavic. 
speaking groups. The Balkan Muslims were about to suffer 
the same fate as had been inflicted on their coreligionists in 
Sicily and Spain centuries earlier. 

It is apparent, therefore, that population movements in 
the Ottoman state in the nineteenth century are related to 
ethnic and cultural factors. In fact, most of the studies made 
of the Ottoman population during this period were called 
“ethnographic” studies. This was an apt title, as demo- 
graphic change—that is, the replacement of one ethnic 
group by another, the congregation of peoples of the same 
ethno-religious and linguistic group within the same terri- 
tory and the adoption of measures necessary to increase the 
birth rate and lower the death rate of the chosen group— 
was affected by ethno-political considerations. Indeed, 
even “pure” demographic developments such as birth and 
death rates, and “social’’ events such as economic dif- 
ferentiation and the rise of certain social classes in the Otto- 
man state, can clearly be linked to cultural and ethnic 
causes. For example, the relative decline in the number of 
the Turkish and Muslim population in the Balkans and 
Anatolia at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth century may be attributed to, in addition to 
natural calamities and epidemics, the fact that the Ottoman 
army was made up chiefly of Turks: the long wars with 
Russia between 1768 and 1829 thus caused widespread 
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mortality among Muslim males of reproductive age. Mean- 
while, the non-Muslims increased in numbers and de- 
yeloped into a prosperous middle class. Their communities 
remained well integrated; they adopted a modern educa- 
tional system and health services, and they enjoyed the 
assistance of Christian missionaries and the support of 
European powers. 

In sum, then, the study of population movements in the 
Ottoman state in the nineteenth century must adopt con- 
cepts and utilize a methodology capable of taking into 
account not only demographic conditions but also the 
cultural, religious, and ethnic environment that generated, 
and determined the course of, demographic change. It is 
not my intention to deny the importance of economic fac- 
tors in demographic change but, rather, to emphasize that 
under certain conditions some non-economic factors must 
be given their due credit for increasing the scope of eco- 
nomic influence or for creating their own spheres of interac- 
tion. Cultural, religious, and political factors played a large 
part in the demographic changes in the Ottoman state in 
the nineteenth century. Thus concepts developed in 
Europe should be applied with extreme caution to the 
study of Ottoman population movements in general and of 
migration in particular. The bulk of the western literature 
on historical demography deals mostly with fertility and 
mortality rates, family size, and other similar topics;’ the 
relationship between politics and ethno-demographic 
change is not much mentioned, although some efforts in 
this direction have been made.” The newly developing field 
of political demography, which has been defined as the 


1. The literature in this field is extensive; therefore, in this refer- 
ence | list only a few major works and bibliographies. See Daedalus 
97, no. 2 (1968), and F. F. Mendels, “Recent Research in European 
Historical Demography,” American Historical Review 75 (1970): 
1065-75. An excellent, and probably the most extensive, source on 
historical demography is the Annales de demographic historique, pub- 
lished by the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique in Paris; 
this series, published since 1964, has nine volumes. See also J. J. 
Spengler and Otis D. Duncan, eds., Demographic Analyses (Glencoe, 
Til.: Free Press, 1956); David M. Heer, ed., Readings on Population 
(Englewood Cliffs, N_J.: Prentice-Hall, 1967); Charles B. Nam, ed., 
Population and Society; A Textbook of Readings (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1968); Roger Mols, Introduction @ la démographie historique: 
Les villes d’Europe du XIV au XVIII siécle, 3 vols. (Louvain: Publica- 
tions Universitaires de Louvain, Editions J. Duculot, S.A. Gem- 
bloux, 1954-1956); and Jean-Pierre Poussou, ‘Les Mouvements mi- 
gratoires en France. . . approches pour une synthése,”” Annales de 
demographie historique (Paris: Sirey, 1971). 

2. David Landes pointed out that most of the general books on 
the history of Europe, and even of world civilization, written be- 
fore the Second World War (and many others written after) give 
little or no space to population problems; see “The Treatment of 
Population in History Textbooks,” in D. V. Glass and Roger Revell, 
eds., Population and Social Change (New York: Crane Russak, 1972), 
pp. 23-45. For some efforts to assess the role of demography in 
history, see T. H. Hollingsworth, Historical Demography (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1969), and E. A. Wrigley, Population and 
History (London: Wiedenfeld and Nicolson, 1969). The work of 
Louis Henry also contains useful insights. 
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“study of the interaction between demographic variables,’ 
deals primarily with the governmental population policies 
or with the effect of population growth on government 
policies.* 

In view of this, it is imperative that the nature and the 
scope of population movements in the Ottoman state be 
defined in accordance with the forces that engendered 
them and conditioned their development. Migrations con- 
stituted the bulk of these population movements. The 


‘migrations affecting the Ottoman empire were predomi- 


nantly immigrations, although there was also some out- 
ward movenient, chiefly of Syrians emigrating to the Amer- 
icas and of Greeks and Armenians who went to Russian 
territory. In addition there was a movement of mountain 
and desert tribes into the fertile areas of Anatolia, Syria, 
and Iraq. These population movements, especially the im- 
migrations, drastically altered the ethnic, religious, and so- 
cial composition of the Balkans, Anatolia, and portions of 
the Arabic-speaking countries. In this chapter I present 
only an outline of some of the migrations that so profound- 
ly affected the Ottoman society; an extensive and detailed 
study of this topic must be reserved for another volume.’ 


Ottoman Immigration, Policy 


The Ottoman state was faced at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century with the problem of scarcity of popula- 
tion. Large areas of fertile land remained uncultivated, both 
because of the disarray in the land tenure system and be- 
cause of political-military policy; meanwhile the demand 
for foodstuffs and raw materials was increasing apace. 
These demands came mostly from abroad, from the rapidly 
industrializing countries of western Europe, and had been 
stimulated greatly by the Crimean War (1853-1856). In fact, 
freedom of trade, notably freedom to purchase agricultural 
commodities from Ottoman territories, had been an impor- 
tant condition in peace treaties signed with Austria and 
Russia since 1718. The Treaty of Edirne in 1829 had freed 
Wallachia and Moldavia from the obligation to sell the Porte 
some of their agricultural produce, forcing the Porte to 


3. See Richard L. Clinton and R. Kenneth Godwin, Research in 
the Politics of Population (Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 1972) 
and Political Science in Population Studies (Lexington, Mass.: Lexing- 
ton Books, 1972). 

4. For general reference to migration, see J.J. Mangalam, Human 
Migration: A Guide to Migration Literature in English, 1955-1962 (Lex- 
ington: University of Kentucky Press, 1968); }. A. Jackson, ed., 
Migration (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1969); 
Clifford J. Jansen, ed., Readings in the Sociology of Migration (Oxford: 
Pergamon Press, 1970); Hans-Joachim Hoffman Nowotny, Migra- 
tion: Ein Beitrag zu einer soziologischen Erklartmg (Stuttgart: Enke, 
1970); and Richard Startup, “Sociology of Migration,” The Sociolo- 
gical Quarterly 12 (1971) 177-90. See also Justin McCarthy, ‘The 
Muslim Population of Anatolia, 1878 to 1927" (Ph.D. diss., Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 1978) and ‘‘Age, Family and 
Migration in Nineteenth-Century Black Sea Provinces of the Otto- 
man Empire,” International Journal of Middle East Studies 10 (1979): 
309-23. 
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make up the deliciency in grain production bv bringing 
virgin lands under cultivation. Do 

The Ottoman government came to believe that a large 
population was the pre-condition for economic develop- 
ment as well as for a strong defense against outside ene- 
mies. The government sought to remedy the economic 
stagnation and to. increase revenues by first revitalizing 
agriculture. Reports submitted by agricultural experts—in- 
cluding Ion lonescu-Brad, a Romanian considered to be an 
expert on land tenure—averred that Ottoman agriculture 
could be improved and state revenues increased substan- 
tially only if additional land was brought under cultivation, 
a recommendation dependent upon there being enough 
trained manpower for agriculture. The population policy 
adopted by the Ottoman government shortly after 1856 was 
designed to meet this need.> On 9 March 1857 (5 Cema- 
ziyulahir 1272) the high council of Tanzimat issued a decree 
on migration and settlement that was sanctioned also by 
the sultan.® It declared that migration into the Ottoman 
state was open to anyone who was willing to give his alle- 
giance to the sultan, to become his subject, and to respect 
the country’s laws. It stipulated further that settlers would 
be protected against any infringement of their religious 
observances and would enjoy religious freedom like all 
other classes of the empire’s subjects (art. 3). If the locality 
in which the migrants established themselves did not have 
chapels or churches for their rites, they could request and 
obtain from the imperial government permission to build 
the chapels they needed. The government promised to give 
the settlers, without any charge, the best arable lands 
owned by the treasury and to exempt them from all taxes 
and military service for six years, if they settled in Rumelia, 
or for twelve years, if they settled in Asia (arts. 4-6). The 
migrants could not sell this land for twenty years, and 
those who decided to leave the country would have to re- 
turn the land to the government. Each family desiring to 
settle in Ottoman domains was asked to compile a list of the 
names and professions of its members and to indicate the 
capital or wealth it possessed; the list was to be submitted 
to the Ottoman government through its legations and con- 
sulates abroad. A minimum familv capital of 60 mecidiye 
(about 1,350 francs) was required for immigration (art. 13). 

The settlement decree was translated and published in 
the major European journals so that a large number of peo- 
ple would become acquainted with the Ottoman immigra- 
tion policy. Government representatives abroad received 
numerous inquiries almost immediately, and had to ask the 
government for details and precise instructions. Ali Pasa, 
the foreign minister, in a letter of 9 December 1857 to the 


5. A portion of the following material on Ottoman immigration 
policies has appeared in my article, “Ottoman Immigration Policies 
and Settlement in Palestine,” in Settler Regimes in Africa and the Arab 
World, ed. Ibrahim Abu-Lughod and Bahu Abu-Laban (Wilmette, 
ill: Medina University Press International, 1974), pp. 52-72. 

6. FM (Id) 127. See also Stanford J. and Ezel Shaw History of the 
Ottoman Empire and Modern Turkey, vol. 2 (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1977). 
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Ottoman ambassadors, ministers, and consuls in London; 


Paris, Vienna, St. Petersburg, Madrid, The Hague, Berlin, . 


Brussels, Turin, Naples, Livorno, and Corfu, advised them 


that some measures still had to be taken before the decree ~ 


could be implemented. Nevertheless, he insisted that the 
government was firm in its decision to implement its origi- 
nal decree.’ 


European response to the decree was overwhelming. In: 


quiries and applications came from every part of the conti- 
nent—from as far to the northeast as Prussia and to the 
northwest as Ireland and from all points south. Alexandre 
Baggio of Turin asked for a concession of land in Albania, 
having established a company and even acquired a ship to 
carry the agricultural commodities produced on his land to 
European markets.® He was offered land near Silistre on 
the Danube, but the project failed to materialize because he 
did not have sufficient capital. A number of families from 
Tuscany showed interest in migrating and asked for 
information.’ Philipp Olkonski from Lodz asked about 
migration to Palestine, having heard that the ‘emperor’ of 
Turkey offered land and travel expenses to those who 
wanted to settle in that country.’? The Compte d’Hauss- 
ville, president of the Committee for the Protection of the 
Alsace-Lorrainers, inquired about land on which to estab- 
lish French colonies in the Ottoman state similar to the 
German colonies founded in Jaffa and “Caipha”;" the 
Committee had already established colonies in Algeria, 
having been encouraged to do so by Aziz Pasa, the gov- 
ernor of Cyprus. Dormann Gasparini, who submitted of- 
ficial papers to prove his status as a citizen of the canton of 
St. Galle, as an officer in the Swiss army, and as a former 
member of the penal court, also showed interest in migrat- 
ing to Ottoman territory: he expressed the view that Turkey 
was a rich country that did not have good cultivators of 
land, and he guaranteed the migration of 2,000 Swiss; but 
he asked that the term of the prohibition against selling the 
land be shortened. He proposed various schemes of settle- 
ment to be adopted, depending upon whether he had gov- 
ernment support or not.'? Thomas Lames, British consul in 


on the island for the settlement of 300 Irish families;!> his 
death put an end to these plans, however, despite his 
brother's insistence on taking over the project." 

Some of those who inquired about settlement in Ottoman 


7. FM (Id) 127. 

8. FM (Id) 177, 17 November 1859. 

9. Ibid., 14 April 1857. 

10. FM (Id) 587, 60786/214. 

11. FM (Id) 177, 4 June 1876. 

12. FM (Id) 177, 10059/99, 4 February 1864. 

13. FM (Id) 177, 2283, 23 March 1859. According to an official 
pronouncement of the high council of Tanzimat, a déntim consisted 
of 1,600 archines, and each archine consisted of 7 square centimeters; 
thus a déntim amounted to 1,200 square meters and was 200 square 
meters larger than a hectare. Others give the size of the déniim (or 


dulum) as one-third of an acre. In Turkey today the official size is 
one-tenth of a hectare. (The equivalent usually given is 919 square a 


meters.) 
14. FM (Id) 177, 6885/36. 
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domains envisioned large-scale migration. A group of 2,000 
families of German origin living in Bessarabia informed the 
Ottoman consulate in Odessa that they desired to settle in 
Turkey; moreover, if their demands were received favor- 
ably, more than 18,000 families, and possibly half of the 
German colonies located in southern Russia, would come 
to the Ottoman state.!° 

The news about Ottoman land grants aroused interest 
even across the ocean in America. J. Oxford Smith, the 
Ottoman consul in New York, asked in several letters for 
information about the liberal immigration policy of the gov- 
ernment, about which he had read notices in the European 
Times. He wrote that there were “many industrious, steady 
men who would like to take up their residence in that land, 
especially Syria and Palestine, if they can obtain land and 
be protected in the cultivation of it. . . the cultivation of 
cotton is one principal object in view.’ Smith also inquired 
“whether persons of colour who are natives of this country 
or others are included in these conditions.” Fuat Paga 
stated in reply that, as far as blacks were concerned, they 
would have the same rights as anyone else, as “the imperial 
government does not recognize any difference of 
color... .””7 

Applications for permission to settle in certain parts of 
the empire were less freely granted. For example, in 1869 a 
number of families from the island of Malta asked permis- 
sion to settle at Tripoli in North Africa and possibly 
elsewhere.’” This request, like others of its kind concerning 
settlement in North Africa and Palestine, did not receive a 


favorable answer, it being feared that such migrations 


would alter the ethnic and religious structure of the area. 
The government's policy on immigration to Syria, particu- 
larly the area of Palestine, had been formulated two and 
one-half years earlier (1886) when Ottoman officials re- 
ported from Jerusalem that a group of about forty American 
families (there is no information about their religious or 
ethnic affiliation) had landed in Jaffa with the express inten- 
tion of forming a colony and settling permanently in Pales- 
tine. The officials asked for instructions from the govern- 
ment, which, after receiving additional information from 
the governor of Jerusalem, rejected the settlement petition 
because the purpose of this migration was ‘evidently to 
colonize a part of the Empire and become owners of its 
soil.’”!® The Ottoman government reasoned that if this ini- 
tial settlement were to be followed by additional migrations 
of its kind, the soil and agriculture of one of the most im- 
portant provinces would pass to foreigners—a develop- 
ment that would be detrimental to the native population. 

Svria, including Palestine, was open to settlement by 
Ottoman subjects, however. Thus, when North Africa, 
especially the district of Tripoli, was hit by drought and 


15. FM (Id) 177, 2384/19, 2 March 1872. 

16. The communications with Smith are in FM (Id) 177, 2097 and 
are dated, respectively, 17 August and.7 December 1858, and 2 
February 1859. 

17. FM (id) 24971796, 9 June 1869. 

18. FM (Id) 18041°8, 28 November 1866. 
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famine in 1871 and 1872, a substantial number of families 
were transported first to Izmir and then to Damascus, 
either for the duration of the famine or permanently. 
Apparently the use of Izmir as a clearing point caused con- 
siderable difficulty; in response to a memo from the Tripoli 
governor, the grand vizier gave instructions for the mi- 
grants to be transported directly to and possibly settled in 
the vilayet of Syria.’ 

The liberal immigration policy of the Ottoman govern- 
ment was eventually restricted, but not before some large 
groups, principally Jews and Bulgarians, had managed to 
immigrate and settle in various parts of the empire. It is 
interesting to note that the decree of 1857 did not excite 
immediate interest in migration among the Jews of Europe. 
This is especially significant in view of the fact that as early 
as 1839, at the time of the establishment of the British con- 
sulate in Jerusalem (which was the first European repre- 
sentation in the Holy City), the British began making stre- 
nuous efforts to stimulate Jewish settlement in Palestine. 
Afterwards, however, and notably after 1882 when the pre- 
secution of Jews by the czarist government intensified, the 
Ottoman government was subjected to demands ‘not only 
from the Jews of Russia but also from those from as far 
away as Central Asia and Yemen for permission to settle in 
Palestine. After the formal emergence of political"Zionism 
in 1897, the Ottoman government, while still allowing indi- 
viduals to immigrate, forbade mass Jewish migration to and 
settlement in Palestine. The prohibition was formalized ina 
letter signed by the prime minister in 1906.”° 


The Bulgarian Migration 


The government adopted a protective policy toward all 
Slavs and Christians attempting to get away from Russian 
rule by migrating to Ottoman lands. The Old Believers, or 
Lipovans, who left Russia in opposition to Peter thé Great's 
reforms, settled in Dobruca in the localities of Jurilofca, 
Slava, and Tul¢a, and along the northern branch of the 
Danube (the Kilia) in the town of Periprava and 
elsewhere.” However, after Dobruca was ceded to Roma- 


19. FM (Id) 587, 3242012, 11 May 1872. 

20. For a general view of Jewish migration, see my “Ottoman 
Immigration Policies.” A good but incomplete collection of British 
consular reports on the ‘Jewish question,” including the issue of 
migration to Palestine, may be found in A. M. Hyamson, The Brit- 
ish Consulate in Jerusalem: 1838-1914, 2 vols. (London: Published for 
the Society by E. Goldston, Ltd., 1939-41). See also Israel Marga- 
lith, Le Baron de Rothschild et la colonisation juive en Palestine (Paris: 
Libraire M. Riviere, 1957); A. C. Eren, Tiirkiye ‘de Gog ve Gogmen 
Meseleleri (Istanbul, 1966) pp. 50, 90-115; and Neville J. Mandel, 
"Ottoman Practice as Regards Jewish Settlement in Palestine, 
1881-1908," Middle Eastern Studies 11, no. 1 (1975): 33-46. 

21. Some still live there, now under Romanian or Soviet rule. In 
a recent visit to Jurilofca, a thriving community inhabited by over 
3,000 Old Believers, I was told by one of the communal leaders the 
history of the settlement as transmitted orally from generation to 
generation. He said that the community had obtained the permis- 
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nia in 1878 several hundred Lipovans left their villages to 
join their co-religionists living in Turkey proper. Indeed, a 
dispatch from the Ottoman foreign ministry to Bucharest 
ordered its representative there to permit 200 families of 
Lipovans and Nemoliaks to migrate to Turkey.”? Those 
who settled in western Turkey around Lake Manyas con- 
tinued their old lite, although after the establishment of the 
republic most of them returned to their native land or mi- 
grated to the United States, chietly because the men faced 
difficulties in finding marriageable girls of their own reli- 
gion and language. 

Among other Slavs who migrated and settled in the Otto- 
man state there were many Polish political leaders and their 
followers who had been involved in the uprisings of 1848.75 
Some of these converted to Islam, changed their names, 
and played important parts in the political, military, and 
cultural life of Turkey. For example, Mahmud Celalettin 
Pasa (Constantine Boznecky), whose writings and service 
to the sultan in the latter’s relations with Europe were im- 
portant in the process of modernization, was a converted 
Pole; his grandson, Nazim Hikmet Ran, became the 
greatest leftist poet of Turkey. A Polish army was formed in 
Turkey during the Crimean War, and Polish officers and 
regulars fought alongside the Slavic-speaking Muslims of 
the Rhodope Mountains in the 1877-1878 war against Rus- 
sian and Bulgarian troops. 

There was also an immigration of Magyars, mostly rev- 
olutionaries led by Koschutz. 

The liberal policy towards Slavic immigration was pur- 
sued for some time in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, especially after it became imperative to adopt 
measures likely to stimulate demographic growth. As early 
as the end of 1856 and the beginning of 1857 an issue arose 
concerning the settlement of soldiers from the second reg- 
iment of Cossacks, left over from the 1853-1856 war with 
Russia, who did not want to return to Russia. They were 
permitted to settle in the European provinces of Selanik, 
Tirhala, and Yanya and in Bursa in Asia after they agreed to 
become Ottoman subjects and to submit to the empire’s 
laws. Most of these Cossacks were farmers and farm work- 
ers, and many found immediate employment on the farms 
of the Grand Vizier Resit Pasa in the province of Tirhala, 


sion to settle and to fish in Lake Razelm from the “Sultan of Tur- 
key” in the eighteenth century, and that the settlers had developed 
fishing into a major industry. Interestingly enough, the leader still 
referred to various points around the community by their Turkish 
names, but he pronounced them in accordance with Slavic 
phonetics. 

22. FM (Id) 587, 56477, 10 November 1879. 

23. See Adam Lewak, Dzieji emigracji polskiej w Turcji (1831-1878) 
(Warsaw, 1935). Three Turkish sources on Slavic migration are 
Mehmet Eroz, ‘Tirkiyede Islav Muhacirleri ve Kazaklar Etrafinda 
Bazi Kaynaklar,” and F. Z. Findikoglu, “Tiirkiyede Slav Muhacir- 
leri’’ and “Ttirkiyeden Rusya ve Amerikaya Gég Eden Islav Muha- 
cirleri,“” in Sosyoloji Konferanslari (Istanbul, 1964), pp. 121-36, 1-30, 
and 56~92, respectively; see also Findikoglu, “Turkiyede Islav 
Muhacirlerine Dair,” Iktisat Dergisi January~March 1966): 39-53. 
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They traveled on a ship called the Tahrir-i Bahrit to Salonica, 
and from there went overland. There is no information 
concerning the fate of these Cossacks who established 
themselves in what is today northern Greece. It is known, 
however, that some of these soldiers who had settled in the 
villages of Mainos (its Turkish name was Eskikazaklar, or 
Old Cossacks) moved back to Russia after 1910, although at 
least twenty-seven families stayed on.*° 

The largest wave of Slavic Migration into the Ottoman 
lands in the nineteenth century was the Bulgarian immi- 
gration. These immigrants were part of a larger contingent 
of former Ottoman subjects who had emigrated to Russia 
earlier in the century to replace the outgoing Tatars and 
Circassians. According to one document, about 12,000 
Bulgarians were settled in Crimea on the land left vacant by 
the Tatars (who were moving in the opposite direction to- 
wards southern Bessarabia, Dobruca, Bulgaria, and Asia 
Minor).”° Several thousand of these Bulgarians came origi- 
nally from the villages of Bela, Reanovic, Krivobara, Metko- 
vi¢, Tatarmahalle, Bayraktarmahalle, Skoma, Medovic, 
Barovic, Belapole, Visilovig¢, Hutlom, and Bastoin in the 
district of Lom, or the province of Vidin in western Bulgaria. 
By 1861/62 they had become dissatisfied with their life in 
Russia and expressed the desire to return to the Ottoman 
state. In a long letter (in Bulgarian) addressed to the sultan, 


they claimed that they, “being for the most part illiterate 


persons without education, were ill advised by malicious 
people who knowing their attachment to their forefathers’ 
religion deceived them to believe that a longer stay in Tur- 
key would make them lose their fathers’ faith”: conse- 
quently, they asked the sultan now to “allow us to enter 
our own hearths, and thus depart from this strange land 
[Russia], where we find ourselves despite ourselves with- 
out a guide like a lost sheep. . . , and {thus} regain the 
lost happiness.’’*” A series of other letters in the same vein, 
full of praise for the sultan and critical of the Russians and 
the methods they had used to induce emigration, indicate a 
rather general desire among Bulgarians to return to their 
original homes in Ottoman lands. (Reproductions of some 
of these letters are included as Appendix C following this 
chapter). 

One may believe that the Bulgarians’ expression of a de- 
sire to return to their native villages was part of a planned 
nationalist uprising in Bulgaria and that the representatives 
who signed the letters were in truth agents working hand 
in hand with the Russians. The fact that the Russian au- 


24. FM (Id) 177, 6 November 1856. 

25. Ibid., correspondence of 1910-1913. 

26. FM (Id) 177, 736; this document states that only 6,000 Bulgar- 
ians eventually remained in Crimea, the rest having died of ‘‘nos- 
talgia and misery.” 

27. FM (Id) 177, 11 October 1861; the letter was signed by the 
migrants’ representatives, Diadoghieutsza, Dimitri Ilieff, Ignat Bra- 
lieff, Hristo Ilieff, Mlodin Tzvetkoff, and Dimitri Christoff. Other 
villages mentioned as the migrants’ places of origin in Bulgaria 
were Golovitza, Polovitza, Verba, Vertok, Turtzina, Makrize, Vuet- 
éek, and Ostrokapci. 
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rities did not oppose, but actually supported, the repa- 
eae of the Bulgarians tends to sustain such a view. 
Eareuee the impression derived from reading these let- 
ihe fact that they were written in Bulgarian: and 
Siamesed directly to the sultan in line with the traditional 
*etitioning procedure used by subjects in addressing their 
rievances to the sultan—is that these Bulgarians had a 
ane desire not based onany ulterior political motive to 
return to their native land. Furthermore, the letters oe 
go not sound particularly nationalistic; indeed, none of ie 
documents related to migration prior to 1870 indicates a 
resence of strong nationalist feelings among rank-and- a 
Christians, although they do contain some evidence of re i- 
gious differences and, occasionally, some vague pea 
to “dangerous” persons—possibly intellectuals and Rus- 
sian agents—disseminating nationalist ideas. 
The sultan rapidly acceded to the Bulgarians’ request for 
repatriation. Five ships (the Alma, the Plodd, the See 
the Alexandro, and the Ayios Gherasimov) were chartered y 
the Porte and soon docked in the ports of Feodosia (Kaffa) 
and Eupatoria, from which the Bulgarians embarked. abs 
tually they all were landed in Sulina, a small port ae : 
middle branch of the Danube at its junction with the > 
Sea. Other ships, sixteen vessels altogether, were nies 
to transport about 7,500 other Bulgarians to northern G- 
bruca and to Bulgaria proper. The Ottoman consulate 2 
Odessa gave the following information on the number o 


ova ti i 28 
Bulgarians migrating from his area: 


Migrants sent to Galatz _ 430 
Migrants embarked for repatriation under 
"Ss care: 
oi re as 
Women ghes 
Male children (less than 10 yrs. old) 
Female children (less than 10 yrs. old) 972 
Children born during migration “a 
People dead during migration ea 


People left in villages 


Most of these Bulgarians went back to their native villages 
in Vidin, while some seem to have been established in 
Dobruca. 
Pa secre to conclude this section with a Pte 
from a letter, published in the Morning Post of 18 Octot er 
1876, which gives in a nutshell the story of the Bulgarian 
migration. The writer, Mr. C. A. DeCrespigny, was a gen- 
tleman who resided for some years in an official capacity at 
Galatz, and he narrates the history from his own personal 


knowledge. 


Russia having beaten the Circassians out of Circassia 
(hundreds of whom I saw parading the streets of — 
Constantinople, whither they had flown), was desirous 
of inducing the Bulgarians to emigrate to Circassia to 
take their place, in order to bring about a union of 
feeling and sentiment between the émigrés thus to be 


28. See FM (Jd) 177, communications nos. 834 and 856 of 16 and 
21 June and of 30 June and 12 July 1862. 
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settled in Circassia and their relatives left behind, by 
which means they hoped to Russianise the feelings of 
the Bulgarians in their favour. The Russian agent for 
this purpose was Baron Offenburg, the then Russian 
Consul at Galatz, a man against whom no one could say 
a word, as he was a most polished gentleman and a 
most distinguished official. He was afterwards made 
Consul-General at Bucharest, and is now Russia’s 
representative in Persia. The inducements forthe 
Bulgarians to emigrate were, that when they arrived in 
Circassia (where they were taken free of expence), the 
head of each family should be granted a certain sum of 
roubles (about 51.), so many arcres [sic] of ground, and, 
I believe, a cow. Some thousands of Bulgarians came 
down the Danube in “schleppes,”” or barges, to Galatz, 
where I was stationed; they came dressed in their 
sheepskin clothing, packed like sheep, unwashed, 
unshaven, and dirty, and they lived, worked, and slept 
in their clothes for weeks at a time. They brought with 
them small-pox, to which I was myself a victim, for, 
although they were put into quarantine and not allowed 
to land on the town side of the river, the disease spread 
throughout the town, several funerals taking place daily 
for a month or two. At Galatz they were transhipped 
into two steamers belonging to Messrs Morton and Bell, 
of Constantinople, each making several trips, across the 
Black Sea—the Blarney being the name of one of them; 
the name of the other I forget. The bills of health and 
other papers to these vessels were issued by me, so that 
I speak from personal knowledge. When these 
emigrants arrived in Theodosia they were marched into 
the interior, no money, land, or cow supplied them, 
and they were expected to take the place of the 
Circassian serfs. Being destitute, they appealed to the 
English consular body and to the Turkish government, 
who, through the instrumentality of the late Lord 
Dalling (then Sir Henry Bulwer), Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at the Porte, sent vessels to carry them 
away; afterwards they were taken to Varna, where. 
thousands of them died from disease and destitution. 
This is a pretty good proof of Russia’s solicitude for the 
Bulgarian Christians, and yet these poor simple-mined 
[sic] beings are still led to believe that Russia is now 
willing to be their benefactor. 


The Muslim Migrations: The Crimean 
and Circassian Immigration 


The migration of the Crimeans, or the Tatars, out of their 
homeland was probably the first Muslim migration into the 
Ottoman state. It began shortly after Crimea was incorpo- 
rated into Russia. It is estimated that approximately 80,000 
Tatars left Crimea in the year 1783/84 alone and settled in 
Bessarabia and Dobruca and, eventually, in Anatolia. (The 
published figures on migration from Crimea do not usually 
include the migrants from the area north of the Perkop 
[Orkapi] isthmus.) The migration intensified after the Tur- 
co-Russian War of 1812, and continued until major fighting 
was resumed in 1853. In addition, large groups of Muslins 
from further north and from areas in eastern Russia, such 
as Kazan, Orenburg, Ufa, and northern Kuban, migrated 
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and settled in the Ottoman state throughout the nineteenth 
century (a subject not thus far studied).”? 

The earliest Crimean migrations were often the’ result of 
individual decisions to move; or some were the conse- 
quence of a Russian-Ottoman agreement, such as the one 
in 1803. There is little evidence that the Russians planned 
during this early period to force all the Tatars out of their 
ancestral homes, despite the hostile, anti-Muslim attitude 
of some governors. Forcible eviction became state policy 
only after 1856 when the Russian official attitude towards 
its minorities took on a discriminatory bent. (The con- 
tinuous persecution of the Crimean Muslims culminated 
finally in 1944 in the total uprooting of the Tatar population; 
about 300,000 people were expelled to Siberia, where more 
than half died.)*° During and after the Crimean War, the 
Russians began to suspect the Tatars of disloyalty and the 
Tatars began to fear Russification as well as forcible resettle- 
ment in other areas.*! By 1860 some 100,000 additional “tax- 
able persons” and some 46,000 to 50,000 Nogai Tatars had 
emigrated, despite being forced to pay heavy taxes and 
passport dues. These were settled mostly in Dobruca. In 
the period from 1861 to 1864 the Crimean migration further 
intensified; one source gives the total of emigrants as 
227,627, including 101,605 women and 126,002 men.** The 
migration continued until the end of the century, but in a 
more limited way after Ismail Gaspirali, the Crimean 
nationalist educator and publisher of the Terciiman, urged 
his compatriots to stay on in their native places and raise 
their cultural and economic standards. The total number of 
Tatars who migrated to Ottoman territories between 1783 
and 1922 was probably about 1,800,000. 

In 1877 and 1878 a large number of Tatars left Dobruca 
and Bulgaria and settled in Anatolia. Some settled directly 
in the Anatolian countryside; others settled in large cities 
such as Istanbul and Izmir or in smaller towns such as 
Izmit, Bandirma, Inegél, and Eskisehir. In the area between 
Eskisehir and Ankara there still are a substantial number of 
villages inhabited by Tatars; and in Eskisehir itself, a city of 
about 200,000 in 1970 and a major commercial center in 
central Anatolia, they make up a high percentage of the 


29. See Turk Ansiklopedisi, s.v. ‘“g¢’" [migration]. See also James 
Barker, Turkey in Europe, 2d ed. (London, 1877), and Ahmet Ozen- 
basli, Carlik Hiikiimetinde Kirim Faciasi, Yahud Tatar Hicretleri (Sim- 
feropol, 1925), For new material that leads to an upward revision of 
the figures on Crimean emigration, see my article in International 
Journal of Turkish Studies 3, no. 1 (1983). 

30. See Alan W. Fisher, The Crimean Tatars (Stanford: Hoover 
Institution Press, 1978), and ‘‘The Crimean Tatars, the USSR, and 
Turkey,” in Soviet Asian Ethnic Frontier, ed. W. O. McCagg, Jr., and 
Brian D. Silver (New York: Pergamon Press, 1979), pp. 1-23. 

31. See A. F. Soysal, Z. Dziejon Krymu (Warsaw, 1938), and also 
V. K. Kendaraki, Universal’noe opisanie Kryma, vol. 3 (Moscow, 
1875), chap. 8. 

32. See Feyzi Gozaydin, Kirtm Tiirklerinin Yerlegsme ve Gogmeleri, 
(istanbul, 1948), p. 84; a somewhat lower figure is given by Marc 
Pinson in “Russian Policy and Emigration of the Crimean Tartars 
to the Ottoman Empire, 1854-1862," Giiney-Dogu Avrupa Arastirma- 
lari Dergisi 1 (1972): 47. See also n. 29. . 
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population. Statistics on the total population of Crimean 


origin in present-day Turkey are not available, for most of ” 


the Tatars became fully assimilated. They had close cultur- 
al, religious, and linguistic affinities to the Anatolian 
Turks. (In fact, the term “Tatar” is used mainly by Rus- 
sians, the Crimeans often referring to themselves as “Cri- 
mean Turks.”’) Furthermore, many Muslims originally from 
Anatolia, where their culture had developed under the in- 
fluence of the Seljuki and Ottoman Turks, had settled in the 
Crimea, especially along the litoral, while it was part of the 
empire. Various estimates place the present Turkish 
population of Tatar extraction at somewhere between 1 and 
3 million. However, only approximately 200,000 people, 
mostly in the villages, continue to speak the Crimean di- 
alect, which is very close to Anatolian Turkish. 


The forced mass migration of the Circassians from the 
Caucasus into the Ottoman domain, beginning in 1862/63, 
was a major population movement that radically affected 
the social, ethnic, and religious composition of the Otto- 
man state. The event attracted world-wide attention be- 
cause of its magnitude and because of the coercive means 
used by the Russians to achieve it; the literature on this 
migration is therefore rich.* It should be noted there were 
a number of Turkish-speaking groups inhabiting the Cau- 
casus region as well, although most of the sources do not 
differentiate between Circassian and Turkish tribes. 

The Circassians were one of the major, and oldest, of the 
non-Turkish groups inhabiting the region along the Black 
Sea and in the Apsheron Peninsula on the western coast of 
the Caspian Sea. Organized in tribes with social structures 
ranging from rigidly differentiated strata of princes, nobles, 
free peasants, and serfs to truly democratic organizations 
under chosen leaders, the Circassians had not in the 
nineteenth century developed a common national political 
identity. From the sixteenth century onwards some major 
Circassian groups, such as the Kabardinians and Abkha- 
zians, accepted Islam, largely because of the preaching of 
the Nogai mullas from the north who had the tacit backing 
of Ottoman administrators in Anapa. Eventually, the Mus- 


33. Extensive information on Circassia may be found in the Islam 
Anstklopedist, s.v. ““Kaukas,"" “Miurid,” “Cerkes,“ “Abaza,”” and 
“Dagistan,” and in the Encyclopedia of Islam, under the same subject 
heads; see also John F. Baddeley, The Russian Conquest of the Cau- 
casus (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1908). On population 
specifically, see A. P. Berzhe, ‘‘Vyselenie Gortsev s. Kaukaza,“ 
Ruskaia Starina (January-February 1882); HCAP for 1860-1878; V. 
Minorsky, “Transcaucasia,” Journal Asiatique 217 (1930); and E. G. 
Ravenstein, “The Populations of Russia and Turkey,” Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society 40 (1877). The Caucasian Review, published in 
Munich, also has a series of excellent articles and bibliographical 
references on the Circassians. The fullest and best-documented 
account in English, although covering a restricted period of time, is 
Marc Pinson, “Demographic Warfare: An Aspect of Ottoman and 
Russian Policy, 1854-1866” (Ph.D. diss., Harvard University, 
1970). My own extensive research on the Circassian migrations 
from the Caucasus and the Balkans to Anatolia from 1850 to 1914 
will be included in another study under preparation. 
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lim Circassians came to regard the sultan as the Caliph, that 
js, the supreme temporal leader in charge of the Muslim 
community. The long (1830-1859) fundamentalist-muridist 
revolt of Sheik Shamil against Russian occupation, with the 
egalitarian social philosophy that underlay it, played a ma- 
jor role in the creation of a common identity for the Circas- 
sians and other Muslims in northeastern Caucasia and in 
mobilizing them around it. 

The Russians occupied the khanates of Baku and Kuba in 
1796, gained Erivan, Nahcivan, and Talish in 1828 through 
the Treaty of Tarkmengay signed with Iran, and finally won 
Anapa and Poti in 1829 in the Treaty of Adrianople signed 
with the Porte. However, the Muslim stronghold in the 
mountains successfully resisted the Russians, and Circassia 
remained unconquered until the capture of Sheik Shamil in 
1859 broke the back of the resistance. The Russians then 
advanced along the coast of Anapa to Novorossiysk and 
down to Sukumkale. By 1862 Circassia was occupied; and 
by 1865 the major resistance in the mountains also was put 
down, although sporadic fighting against the Russians con- 
tinued to the end of the decade. 

The Russians occupied Circassia for the good military 
and strategic reasons of the defense and security of the 
Caucasus, freedom of trade and navigation on the Black 
Sea, and the need for safe railway communication between 
the Black and Caspian seas and Persia. In addition, howev- 
er, strong ideological and cultural considerations deriving 
from Russia’s messianic self-image spurred the conquest 
and expulsion of the Circassians from their lands. Russia 
claimed to possess a superior Orthodox Christian culture, 
and she regarded Islam as the inferior cultural system of a 
people she had defeated and was ruling with an iron hand. 
The Circassians and their tribal organization were looked 
upon as “primitive.” Russia sought to “civilize” them by 
settling them on the swampy plains north of the Kuban 
(and giving their lands to the Cossacks), by subjecting them 
to taxes and military service, and by converting them to 
Christianity. When the Circassians refused to accept this 
program and continued to fight the Russian invaders, they 
were simply forced to migrate. 

During the early 1850s some Circassians migrated volun- 
tarily on their own initiative or were peacefully persuaded 
to move. During the Crimean War the emigration became a 
mass movement that reached-a peak in the three-year 
period from 1862 to 1865 and lingered on into the 1920s, 
with sporadic periods of intensification in 1877-1878 and 
again from 1890 to 1908. 

There was no formal agreement between the Russians 
and the Porte concerning the migration of Muslims from 
Crimea and the Caucasus in 1856; the only agreement at 
that time was apparently a special “understanding” con- 
cerning the migration of some tribes.*? However, a formal 
immigration agreement seems to have been signed not too 


34. See the telegram sent from the Ottoman foreign ministry to 
the embassy in St. Petersburg in 1880 after the extent of the migra- 
tion became an issue in contention. FM (Id) 687, 60852/216, 21 
December 1880. 
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much later. As early as 1859 the Russian government con- 
tacted the Turkish authorities about accepting a number of 
the Circassians; in 1860 Loris Melikov was negotiating the 
issue on behalf of the czarist government. According to 
Russian estimates, the total number of immigrants to Tur- 
key would not be more than 40,000 to 50,000. The Ottoman 
government debated the issue and decided that it could not 
refuse hospitality to the Circassians who wanted to settle in 
its domains in order to escape the pressure of Russian 
troops; the sultan felt that his basic duty as caliph was to 
extend hospitality and protection to all his subjects who 
had maintained allegiance to him even after occupation by 
a foreign power.* Moreover, the government expected that 
the migrants would help to ease the manpower shortage, 
and it hoped to employ them in the construction of roads, 
and in the cultivation of cotton, and especially, in the army. 

In anticipation of the administrative problems that would 
be created by the immigration, the government established 
in 1860 (7 Cemaziytilahir 1276) the General Migration 
Administrative Commission (Idare-i Umumiyye-i Muhacirun 
Komisyonu) under Hafiz Pasa, the governor of Trabzon, to 
direct all matters related to migration.*° The Ottoman gov- 
ernment regarded its agreement with Russia as a limited 
one; it expected that only the 40,000 to 50,000 Circassians 
mentioned by the Russians would be migrating, and it 
hoped to bring them into the country in an orderly and » 
gradual fashion. However, by 1862 the Cossack troops 
were moving towards the sources of the Kuban, and in 1863 
they advanced into the Circassian mountaineers’ stron- 
gholds, forcing the poorly armed Circassians to flee to- 
wards the sea or in some cases, southwards overland. The 
migration became a mass exodus. Russian sources indicate 
that the total number of Circassians migrating in 1858, 1859, 
1862, and in the summer of 1863 came to 80,000, while in 
the spring of 1864 alone the number went up to nearly 
400,000.” Departures from various Russian ports in the 
winter and spring of 1864, according to one source, reached 
the following figures: ** 


Taman 27,337 
Anapa 16,452 
Novorosine 61,995 
Toupasse 63,449 
Sotcha 46,754 
Adler, Hoso 20,731 
On Turkish ships 20,350 

257,068 


Marc Pinson states that the total number of people emigrat- 
ing from eastern Circassia alone in this period amounted to 
522,000.77 


35. See FM (Id) 177, 6313°139, 8 and 21 December 1862. 

36, For the text of the order establishing the commission, see 
Eren, Tiirkiye ‘de Gog ve Gdgnien Meseleleri, pp. 53-56, 96-113. 

37. FM (id) 175, 23 September and 3 October 1864; the report is 
translated from the Russian press. 

38. Ibid. 

39. “Demographic Warfare,” p. 122. 
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The figures available in official statistics usually refer only 
to those who embarked at ports, excluding those who mi- 
grated overland southwards or westwards on horseback or 
in wagons and those who embarked illegally on scores of 
privately owned small boats. The Danube province alone is 
reported to have received slightly over 40,000 families—a 
quarter of a million ;Circassians—during this period. It was 
clear that the Russians, who had already begun distributing 
the Circassians’ larid to the Cossacks, had decided to up- 
root all the tribes that refused their “civilizing’”’ mission and 
resisted enrolling in the Russian army. For example, the 
British consul in Sukumkale reported that the Ubikh and 
Fighett tribes were fast embarking for Trabzon because “‘af- 
ter their land having been laid waste by fire and sword, 
emigration to Turkey is the only alternative allowed to 
those mountaineers who refuse to transfer themselves to 
the Kuban steppes and contribute periodically to the 
militia.” *° 

There are indications that the migration began to acquire 
the features of a small Russian-Ottoman exchange of 
population, with both Muslims and Christians migrating to 
areas where their co-religionists appeared to be in the 
majority. In fact, it was an exchange population of the sort 
that eventually became a method for settling national dis- 
putes. Indeed, according to a report from the Ottoman con- 
sul in Kerch, Count Sumarkoff, who was the hatman of the 
Kuban Cossacks and the governor of Caucasia, had agreed 
to allow all Christians of Trabzon to migrate and settle in 
Russia, and the Russian consul in Trabzon reported that 
600 Christian families were ready to migrate and settle in 
the Caucasus.*! Already many Greek Christian families 
from Anatolia had arrived in Crimea with the intention of 
settling there; they used certificates issued by their local 
priests and legalized by the Russian consul as travel docu- 
ments. However, as in the case of the Bulgarians previously 
mentioned, a number of the Greek migrant families 
changed their minds and decided to return to Turkey; some 
in fact returned illegally to Sinop. In 1869 the Greeks 
addressed a letter to the sultan asking for permission and 
assistance for their return to Turkey. Eventually the Otto- 
man consulates in Crimea were allocated 12,000 rubles to 
pay for the transportation of Greek families from Crimea 
back to Samsun.” 

The war of 1877-1878, considered to be the climax of 
Russia’s pan-Slavist, religiously motivated policy towards 


40. HCAP 63/32 (1864), “Papers Respecting the Settlement of 
Circassian Emigrants in Turkey,” presented to the House of Com- 
mons on 6 June 1864; the paper includes fifteen reports by British 
consuls in the Caucasus area, the report quoted being dated 13 
April 1864. Y 

41. FM (Id) 587, 233/78, 12 and 24 April 1867. The transportation 
of immigrants had become a lucrative business; as early as April 
1863 the Russians had published a notice to shipowners in Kerch 
that 200,000 Circassians would have to be carried to Samsun within 
the next four years. 

42. FM (Id) 177, 76/6, 13 and 25 July 1869, and 113/3719, 29 May 
1869. 
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the Ottoman state, gave new momentum to Circassian 
migration. The Ottoman government had drafted into the 
army 18,000 voung Circassians who had landed in Trabzon, 
and, after the war broke out, another 3,000 Circassians 
from the same city voluntarily joined the Ottoman army to 
fight the Russians. Kundukov, a Circassian general com- 
manding six cavalry battalions composed of Circassians, 
fought on the Ottoman eastern front, while some of the 
remaining tribes in Circassia and Abkhazia prepared to re- 
bel. Two Circassian contingents landed at Adler and 
Gudauti and were joined there by local insurgents. After 
defeating the Ottoman forces, the Russians, in part in reac: 
tion to the Circassians’ actions during the war, turned their 
wrath once more upon the Circassians and Abkhazinas re- 
maining in their original homes. A new wave of migration 
ensued, as the Circassians from the Caucasus once more 
landed in Trabzon, Samsun, Sinop or Dobruca, and Bulgar- 
ia (KOstenje, Varna, Burgas) to be embarked on ships for 
transportation to Anatolia and Syria. (In addition, the Cir- 
cassians previously settled in the Balkans, where they had 
caused great unrest and been the source of complaints from 
the native Muslims and Christians, moved to Anatolia and 
Syria.) 


At this time the Russians began insisting that their migra- 


tion agreement with the Ottoman government was a gener- 
al one covering the entire Muslim population of the Cau- 
casus. It is not clear whether another agreement had been 
signed after 1860; but in any case, the Ottomans averred 
that their agreement concerned only a limited number of 
Circassian tribes and, apparently, some Turkish-speaking 
groups in Daghistan and other regions of the Caucasus.” 
(It is interesting that in 1861, when the Russians seemed to 
be stemming the flow of migrants, the sultan had asked 
that restrictions on migration be lifted.) 

The estimates of the numbers involved in the Circassian 
migration range from 700,000 to over 1 million. Ubicini, 
who was closely familiar with the demographic situation in 
the Ottoman state, estimated that in 1864—that is, before 
the first exodus was completed—the total number of Cir- 
cassians in the Ottoman domains came to about 700,000 
and that, despite high mortality, their number had reached 
1 million by 1866. Bianconi claims that by the end of 1876 
there were 600,000 Circassians settled in the Balkans alone. 
Other sources put the total number of migrating Circas- 
sians at up to 1,200,000 souls.** Berzhe, who conducted his 
study based on Russian sources, says that 493,194 people 
left Russia’s Black Sea ports in the 1858-1866 period; he 
does not give the number of Circassians who left Russia 
after 1866 or estimate the number of those who traveled by 
land routes.** The size of the post-1878 wave of immigra- 


43. FM (Id) 587, 60852/216, 21 December 1880. 


44. See figures reproduced in Nikola V. Mikhov, Naseleniento nd 


Turtsii i Bulgarii prez XVIU-XIX v., vol. 2 (Sofia, 1915), p. 47, and 

vol. 4 (Sofia, 1924), p. 265; see also A. Ubicini and Pavet de Cour- 

teille, Etat present de l’Emptre ottoman (Paris, 1870). 
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Table 4.1. Refugees from Russian Lands in Samsun in 1880 


Settied in 
Samsun or Sent on to Died 
Landed at. Janik Angora or at 
Samsun Sandjak Sivas Samsun 
circassian-Abkazians (trom 
the Caucasus) 12,116 4.668 7,028 420 
circassians trom Rumetia 6,252 964 4,838 450 
Tatars (Caucasus) 14,824 881 13,472 471 
Georgians (Caucasus) 1,594 25 1,535 34 
Turks of Batum 91 a 91 ees 
Total 34,877 6,538 26,964 1,375 


Source: FM (S) 122. report by C. W. Wilson. 23 January 1880. 


tion may be extrapolated from the figures in Table 4.1, 
taken from a report giving the number of refugees in Sam- 
sun in 1880.*° 

Several points affecting the validity of these estimates 
should be mentioned. First, the Ottoman state already had 
a number of Circassian settlements before the Russian ex- 
odus began in 1860. Second, the figures included some 
non-Circassians also. Third, as already mentioned, the sta- 
tistics usually do not include many of the migrants who 
came overland or entered the country without being reg- 
istered. In 1865, for example, 2,000 Chechenes came to Kars 
with their horses and cattle, using land routes and 
apparently without being registered; 60,000 more 
Chechenes were expected to arrive by the same routes and 
to be sent south to the provinces of Mug and Diyarbekir.” 
Fourth, the figures usually omit those who died on board 
ship or who traveled on their own. Travel was disorgan- 
ized. A number of wealthy Circassians chartered ships and 
landed in Istanbul or at ports on the Black Sea without 
checking in with any officials. People who had ships trans- 
ported migrants across the Black Sea for a fare of about four 
dollars a person, often landing them at obscure ports; but 
many of these craft were lost at sea. (Eventually, the trans- 
portation of the Circassians was entrusted to duly reg- 
istered Ottoman, French, British, and Russian ships.) Fifth, 
a large number of migrants from Caucasia, possibly about 
20 percent of the total, died of malnutrition and disease. It 
was reported that in 1864-1865 the death rate in Samsun 
was 120 to 150 persons a day; and in Trabzon, a major entry 
point, the total number of deaths at the end of 1865 was 
53,000.78 


46. FM (S) 122, report by C. W. Wilson, 23 January 1880. 

47. New York Times, 24 September 1865. 

48. HCAP 63/32 (1864), ‘Papers Respecting the Settlement of 
Circassians.” The European newspapers of the period contained 
ample information on the subject, and Europe was outraged by the 
situation. In England an attempt was made to form an aid com- 
Mittee; but the projected ‘‘assistance’’—actually a loan—did not 
materialize because the Ottoman government refused to guarantee 
repayment or the payment of any interest on the loan; see ibid., 
report of 23 May 1864. Eventually a Comité Internationale de 
Secours Aux Refugiés des Provinces de l’Empire Ottoman was 
formed, mostly on the initiative of the French and a few English 
residing in Istanbul. The committee occasionally indicated the 
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Taking into account all the qualifying factors, it seems 
reasonable to estimate that approximately 2 million Cauca- 
sians, mostly Circassians, left Russia in the period from 
1859 to 1879 but that only about 1,500,000 actually survived 
and were settled on Ottoman domains. From 1881 until 
1914 there was a further emigration from Russia of approx- 
imately half a million more Circassians, along with a large 
number of Muslims from Kazan and the Urals. 

The problem of where to settle the Causasian refugees 
was a major one and gave rise to considerable debate with- 
in the Ottoman government. One undated report advises 
the government to settle the Circassians in southern Tur- 
kev, along the Euphrates in the Birecik and Rakka areas, 
and to use them to develop a modern agricultural system 
there to transform Alexandretta on the Mediterranean into 
“a true natural sea outlet for Turkey which would make 
Odessa less important if not obliterate it.”*? The report 
suggests that the colonists, if organized in special units, 
could become a barrier against the predatory tribes from the 
south, such as the Aneze and Shamars, and might force the 
nomadic tribes to settle, thus assuring the safety .of the 
entire Baghdad province. ‘ . 

However, the Ottoman government was prevented from 
settling the Circassians wherever it thought suitable. The 
Russian government made it clear that the Circassians 
should be settled ‘‘at a considerable distance from our fron- 
tiers and in all cases not closer than the line Erzincan, 
Tokat, Amasya, and Samsun.’ *° The Russians insisted that 
the Circassians be established in Syria and in the interior of 
Asia Minor, where some 3,000 to 4,000 families had been 
settled earlier. Meanwhile the British, expressing the view- 
point of the Greek government, objected to the planned 
settlement of 8,000 Circassian families in Thessaly; they 
wished to preserve the land for Greek inhabitants and to 
avoid “disorder and demoralization.” *! 

About half of the Caucasian refugees, those Circassians 
and Abkhazians who arrived in the period from ‘1863 to 
1865, were settled first in northern and central Dobruca 
around Tulga, Babadag, and Bogazkéy (Cernavoda), and 
K6éstenje and then in the south around Varna and along the 
Danube in Ruscuk (Russe), Nicopolis, Vidin, Silistre, Sumu 
(Kolarovgrad), and as far west as the area around Nig and 
Sofia (some 12,000 families were settled in the last area 
alone). Others were settled in Macedonia and Thrace 
around Salonica, Serez, and Larissa.** In Asia, the migrants 


number of refugees at a particular place; in 1879 it stated that there 
were 80,000 in Istanbul alone. . 

49. FM (Id) 175; the report is signed Fuat Amin. 

50. FM (Id) 175, 7 Mav 1874. 

51. FM (Id) 176, 16 February 1874. 

52. FM (Id) 177, 367/17, 27 June 1867; for a detailed account of 
the settlement of the Circassians, see Marc Pinson, “Ottoman Col- 
onization of the Circassians in Rumili after the Crimean War,” 
Etudes balkaniques, no. 3 (1972): 71-85; see also my ‘The Status of 
Mulsims under European Rule: The Eviction of the Circassians 
from the Caucasus and Their Settlement in Syria,” Journal of Mus- 
lim Minorities 2 (1980). 
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were settled in the provinces. of Divarbekir, Mardin, Alep- 
po, and Damascus and, in Asia Minor proper, in Erzurum, 
Sivas, Corum, Cankiri, Adapazari, Bursa, and Eskisehir.** 
A number of Circassians went directly to Palestinian ports. 
The Russian consul took note of 365 Circassians that in 1883 
arrived on an Ottoman boat at Jaffa and agreed that they 
could be settled along the Jordan river, but not on sites 
likely to be visited by pilgrims to the Holy Places.™ 

The Ottoman Foreign Ministry Archives contain a series 
of other communications concerning the migration of Mus- 
lims from Russia, for in the period from 1895 to 1908 large 
groups of Circassians were given permission by Russia to 
leave: in 1895, for example, 1,000 families from the Kuban 
area, from the villages of Volny, Konakasi, Kourgokau, 
Urup, and Karamursine, landed in Izmit and were sent bv 
train to Ankara; in 1899 three groups from Tamara and Ufa, 
composed of 395,353, and 790 families, respectively, ap- 
plied for permission and went to Rostov to embark on ships 
for Turkey; in 1906 some 233 families belonging to the 
Kubarti tribe of Uyum and 372 families from Kupanski emi- 
grated and settled in Adana province; and in 1909 families 
from the villages of Civcivli and Vagori in the governorship 
of Elisabethpol, 135 in all, were also settled in Adana.” 


In sum, the estimate that at least half a million people 
were involved in the Caucasian immigration of 1881-1914 is 
a highly reasonable one. 


The Migration of the Balkan Muslims 


The ethnic composition and total number of Muslims in- 
habiting the Rumili (or Rumelia—that is, the European 
provinces of the Ottoman state, excluding the capital) in the 
nineteenth century has been the subject of considerable 
debate. As pointed out, the European sources vary con- 
siderably on the question of the number of Muslims versus 
non-Muslims. There is less disagreement as to the ethnic 
origin of the Muslims, who often were all labeled Turks.” 
The bulk of the Muslims in Dobruca, in the eastern, central, 
and southern part of present-day Bulgaria, and in Thrace 
and Macedonia were, in fact, ethnic Turks.* The Bulgarian 
and Bosnian Muslims, known as the Pomaks and Bosnaks, 
respectively, spoke Slavic and inhabited the Rhodope 
Mountains and Bosnia and Herzegovina. The Albanian 
Muslims were settled on ancestral lands in Albania and 


53. See reports of the Migration Commissions; see also Mikhov, 
Naseleniento na Turtsii, vols. 1-4, passin. 

54. FM (Id) 176, 18 October 1883. 

55. FM (Id) 268, 13282/81, 66695/181, and 1830/090. 

56. For background information concerning Turkish settlement 
in Rumili, see Tayyib Gokbilgin, Rumeli‘de Yériikler, Tatarlar ve 
Folad-i Fatihan (Istanbul, 1957); Cengiz Orhonlu, Osmantli Imparator- 
lugunda Asiretleri Iskan Tesebgiisii (Istanbul, 1963); and ©. L. Barkan, 
“Osmanli Imparatorlugunda Bir Iskan ve Kolonizasyon Metodu 
Olarak Siirgiinler,” Istanbul Universitesi Iktisat Eakiiltesi Mecmuasi 13 
(1951~1952) and 15 (1952-1954). 
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western Macedonia. Groups of Muslim Turks and Greek- 
speaking Muslims were found also in Epir and Thessaly 
and on Crete and the Duodecanese Islands, where they 
were generally, but not always, in the minority. ; 

According to the Ottoman census of 1831, the Muslim 
population of Rumili (including Silistre) numbered 349,228, 
or 37.5 percent of the total, and the Christians, 867,844 or 
59.3 percent; there was also a small percentage of other 
groups. However, the figures arrived at by this census were 
incomplete and conservative. Ami Boué and David Ur- 


quhart, the best-informed observers of this early period, 


estimated the Muslim population of Rumili to be about 4.5 
million out of a total of about 15 million; their totals in- 
cluded Wallachia and Moldavia, which had about 2 million 
inhabitants but almost no Muslims. The Ottoman census of 
1844 gives the percentage of Muslims in Rumili as 29.4; 
their number as about 4.5 million—again, an underestima- 
tion; of this population, only about 1.6 million were esti- 
mated to be ethnic Turks, the rest being Albanians and 
Slavs. Population figures issued from 1864 to 1877 showed 
the population of Rumili as varying between 8.4 and 10.5 
million, excluding Moldavia, Wallachia, Serbia, and Mon- 
tenegro, which contained about 6 million people. The per- 
centage of Muslims given for this later period varies accord- 
ing to the sources: five sources indicate that Muslims con- 
stituted 30 percent of the population, while fifteen sources 
give 43 percent; generally the higher percentage is sup- 
ported by the more reliable observers. The Turks were said 
to be about 18 to 20 percent of the total Muslim population 
in Europe.”” 

The percentage of the Muslim population in the Rumili 
increased substantially after 1860. There is no question but 
that this increase resulted from the immigration of the 
Tatars and Circassians. The immigration not only made up 
for the heavy losses suffered in the various wars fought 
since 1812 but also increased the proportion of Muslims in 
the area. However, after the San Stefano and Berlin treaties 
of 1878 there was a general decrease in the Muslim popula- 
tion because of the territorial and political changes that end- 
ed Ottoman rule over large areas of Europe. Tables 4.2, 4.3, 
and 4.4, which are based on the calculations of Engin Akarli 
and on the analysis of statistical data from European works 
and Ottoman yearbooks, give a general picture of the 
ethno-religious demographic composition of the Ottoman 
population in the nineteenth century (with allowance made 
for loss of territory in Europe). 

The Russians’ wars with the Ottomans and the treaties 
that formalized the dismemberment of the empire were the 
culmination of an eastern type of nationalist development 
that had been nurtured by socio-cultural conditions pecul- 
iar to the Ottoman state. The Orthodox Christians’ drive 
toward nationalism was fed emotionally by Russia’s mes- 


57. See Engin Akarli, “Ottoman Population in Europe in the 
19th Century; Its Territorial, Racial, and Religious Composition” 
(M.A. thesis, University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1970), esp. pp. 39 
and 79-83. It should be kept in mind that Akarli‘s figures are taken 
almost exclusively from western sources. 
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sianic appeal to their sense of religious identity and solidar- 
ity and intellectually by western ideas of the Enlightenment 
and, later, of liberalism. The primitive capitalist system in- 
troduced into the Ottoman state through the intermediary 
of the non-Muslim middle classes provided the economic 
pasis of their nationalism; moreover, Russia, England, 
France, and Austria forced the Porte to adopt economic and 
litical measures that served, as well as their own in- 
terests, the interests of the Ottoman Christian population. 
The ideological product of this amalgam of historical and 
modern forces operating among ethnic groups which did 
not yet possess an advanced linguistic homogeneity, a 
national consciousness, or a well-defined territorial base 
was fundamentally different from the nationalism that be- 
came the foundation of statehood in western Europe. Bal- 
kan nationalism was based on ethno-linguistic group con- 
sciousness nurtured by the idea of an Orthodox Christian 
revival and a subsequent uprising against the Islamic order 
represented by the Turks. The ideological gap between 
Muslim and Orthodox Christian groups was deepened by 
economic, social, and educational differences. The Chris- 
tians, led by a prosperous merchant class, craftsmen, and 
rural leaders, and by a radicalized nationalist intelligentsia, 
confronted a politically dominant Muslim elite, composed 
of bureaucrats, landowners, and clergy, and a relatively 
poor and uneducated peasantry. The more advanced of the 
Christian elites looked with envy to a developed western 
Europe and blamed the Muslims (Turks) and their socio- 
cultural system for Balkan underdevelopment. The mere 
thought that the Orthodox Christians had been ruled for 
centuries by this “primitive Asiatic nation” increased the 
nationalists’ fury. Eventually they came to regard any Mus- 
lim presence in the territory as an obstacle to national fullfil- 
ment. 

Behind the anti-Muslim fervor of the Balkan nationalists 
there were, of course, some definite practical considera- 
tions. The Muslims constituted either the majority or a 
powerful minority in most of the lands envisaged as nation- 
al territory by the various Christian nationalists. Moreover, 
a substantial part of the cultivable lands was in the hands of 
the Muslim landlords or was held by the vakifs. It was clear 
that the successful establishment of national states de- 
pended on the liquidation of the Muslim element or, at 
least, on the reduction of the Muslims to the status of a 
politically and economically harmless minority. The first 
step in the effort to achieve this goal was the previously 
discussed presentation of the false population statistics at 
the Istanbul conference in 1876. 

The war of 1877-1878 provided the opportunity for a 
complete solution to the ethno-religious problem. The Rus- 
sian armies that crossed the Danube and moved from Rus- 
cuk (Russe) southeastward across the Balkans into eastern 
Rumelia mounted indiscriminate attacks against the civilian 
Muslim, chiefly Turkish, population with the intention of 
driving them away from the territory that was to become 
Bulgaria. The Serbians did likewise in northern Macedonia 
around the town of Nis. The fate of the Muslims in the 
Balkans is a topic ignored by most scholars, although they 
condemn in the harshest possible terms Muslim or Turkish 
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excesses.°* The British consuls stationed in Rusguk, Philip- 
popolis, Varna, Burgas, and other localities were fully 
aware of the ill-treatment accorded Muslim civilians, and 
they sent their reports to the embassy in Istanbul, which in 
turn transmitted them to London. These reports of the Brit- 
ish consular agents show the reasons for, as well as the 
manner of, the Russian and the Bulgarian recasting of the 
ethno-demographic structure of Rumili. 

The British ambassador in Istanbul reported that the idea 
of the expulsion of all the Muslims from the Bulgarian prin- 
cipality, originally put forth by the Russian plenipotentiary 
during the armistice talks in Edirne early in 1878 but osten- 
sibly withdrawn under western pressure, continued to 
preoccupy the Russians: 


[Before] long the whole Mohammedan population will, 
by direct or indirect means by driven out of it. . . . The 
object in view has been the aggrandisement of the Slav 
race, and the formation of a Slave [sic] State, which, 
endowed with Russian institutions, and placed under 
Russian supervision, is to be absolutely dependent 
upon Russia, if it does not speedily become virtually a 
Russian Province. The Slav communities now under the 
dominion of Austria, together with Bosnia and Servia, 
will probably be absorbed ultimately into this vast Slav 
nationality, and the Russian Empire may then include 
the whole of Eastern Europe. . . . Leaving out of view 
the injustice of placing large and important Mussulman 
and Greek populations under the rule of the Bulgarians, 
| may be permitted to point out its impolicy. It is not 
probable that the Turks will ever attempt, with any 
prospect of success, to resume their old dominion in 
Roumelia. But the Greeks are not likely to renounce the 
hereditary claims that they are convinced they possess 
to Macedonia. . . . The Russian and Bulgarian 
authorities and agents are accused, both by Turks and 
Greeks, of bringing, in many instances, a few 
Bulgarians to towns and villages in which there were 
previously none, giving them municipal offices;.and 
then declaring the place to be Bulgarian, and 
consequently to be included within the new 
Principality. 


58. The centennial of the Ottoman-Russian War and of the Ber- 
lin Congress of 1878, celebrated with considerable pomp in the 
West and in southeastern Europe, was used as a convenient 
podium by official representatives (and by scholars as well) of the 
Balkan countries to denounce the ‘Turkish atrocities, making no 
mention meanwhile of the hundreds of thousands of BAUS 
killed or forced to flee their ancestral homes. Several “experts on 
Balkan history, when confronted with the evidence of this treat- 
ment of the Muslims, expressed utter surprise. Yet considerable 
information on these events is available in the HCAP for 
1877-1885, especially in the British consular reports, and in Turkish 
archives. See my “The Social and Political Foundations of Iottona): 
ism in South East Europe after 1878: A Reinterpretation, " In Der 
Berliner Kongress von 1878, ed. Ralph Melville and Hans-Jurgen 
Schroder (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 1982), pp. 385-410; and see 
also Bilal Simsir, Ruimeli ‘den Gocler; Belgeler, Vol. 2, Bir Gecis Yuli 
7879 (Ankara, 1970), pp. 254-55, and Vedat Eldem, Osmantli Impara- 
torlugumiun Iktisadi Sartlari Hakkinda Bir Tetkik (Ankara, 1970). 
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1820s 1340s 1870s 1890s 
Religious Group Number % Number % Number % Number % 
Greek Orthodox : 
Bulgarian 6.225 61.0 9.145 59.0 
é ; : 5.106 50.3 

Catholics 405 4.0 6204.0 406 «4.0 oe 
Others _ — _ —- 30 03 _ = 

Total Christians 6.630 65.0 9.765 63.0 5,542 54.6 3,137 49.5 
Jews Others 305 3.0 140 0.9 244 2.4 190 3.0 

Total Non-Musiims 6.935 68.0 9.905 63.9 5.786 57.0 3,327 52.5 
Muslims 3,265 32.0 5.595 36.1 4,364 43.0 3,010 47.5 
GRAND TOTAL 10,200 100.0 15,500 100 0 10,150 100.0 6,337 100.0 


Source: Compiled from European and Ottoman yearbook statistics and from Engin Akarti, “Ottoman Population in Europe in 
the 19th Century; Its Territorial, Racial, and Religious Composition’ (M.A. thesis, University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1970) 


Table 4.3. Summary of Religious Structure of the Ottoman 


Population (in thousands) 
a 


Europe Asia Total 
Total % of Total % of Total % of 
Years Population Muslims * Population Muslims Population Muslims 
1820s 10,200 32.0 11,100 80-90 21,300 
1840s 15,500 36.1 es es 
1870s 10,150 43.0 16,500  80~90 26,650 
: ‘ 68.0 
1890s 6,337 47.5 16,000 87.5 22,337 76.2 


Source: See Table 4.2. (Variations in figures are due to losses of territory.) 


According to the Preliminaries of Peace, the 
Mussulmans may continue to reside in the Bulgarian 
Principality and in the districts ceded to Servia and 
Montenegro. Should those who have emigrated not 
return, they may retain their lands and other immovable 
property upon certain conditions which are to be 
fulfilled within two years, upon pain of confiscation. 
Although the demand first put forward by Count 
Ignatiew for the expulsion of the Mahommedan 
population was withdrawn, yet there can be little doubt 
that the original design of Russia to remove the 
Mussulmans altogether from Bulgaria will be carried out 
by indirect, if not by violent, means. Judging from what 
took place in Servia after she was constituted a 
semi-independent State, no arrangement made with 
Mussulmans will be respected. Means will be found to 
drive them, in the course of time, from their homes, and 
to compel them to sacrifice the lands and property that 
may have remained to them. 

Although the Russian authorities now pretend that 
the Mussulman fugitives may return to their homes, 
they refuse to guarantee them protection against the 
Bulgarians, except in some of the principal towns. 
Without such protection the Mussulmans would not 
venture to go back, and I am informed that the Porte 
would not permit them to do so. It is difficult to say 
how many of them will have perished from Bulgarian 
massacres, from exposure during their flight before the 
invading Russian armies, and from disease, before order 


and tranquillity are restored. I have heard the number 
placed even as high as 200,000! In any case the 
Mussulman population will be greatly reduced.°? 


Ambassador Layard also described the manner in which 
the Muslims were treated during the initial stages of the 
war: 


When the Russians crossed the Balkans last summer 
and, disarming the Mussulmans whom they had 
induced to submit by promises of justice and protection, 
had handed over their weapons to the Bulgarians, a 
scene of indiscriminate slaughter and devastation 
ensued, such as had not been known since the most 
barbarous times. The whole of the country invaded by 
the Russians was laid waste, and the towns and villages 
sacked and destroyed; the fertile valley of the Tundja 
one of the fairest and most prosperous regions in ‘ 
Europe, was devastated; the Mahommedan inhabitants 
of the invaded districts, who were unable to save 
themselves by flight, were outraged and massacred, and 
even the Jews, who under Turkish rule had enjoyed 
religious freedom and civil equality, shared the same 
fate. . . . It has been asserted by those who would 
palliate the conduct of the Russians, that they took no 
part in the “atrocities’’ committed by the Bulgarians, 
and cannot, therefore, be held responsible for them. But 
such is not the case, as the official reports that I have 
forwarded to your Lordship prove. They were Russian 
officers who employed the Bulgarian police at 
Philippopolis to carry off Mussulman women and girls 
to be the victims of their lusts. Cossacks have 
accompanied and assisted Bulgarians in the destruction 
of Musulman villages, and in the massacre of the 
fugitives from them. The Russian authorities have 
sanctioned and encouraged the destruction of Turkish 
property in all the towns and villages they have 
occupied, to the very gates of the capital. They have 


59. FO 424/68, pp. 272-79 (Layard to Derby, 13 March 1878); see 
also my “The Social and Economic Transformation of Istanbul in 
the Nineteenth Century” in Istanbul a la-jonction des cultures balkani- 
ques, méditerranéennes, slaves et orientales aux XVI~XIX siécles 
(Bucharest, 1977), pp. 395-436. 
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Table 4.4. Racial-Ethnic Structure of the Ottoman Population in Europe, 1820-1900 


(in thousands) 


1820s 1840s 1870s 1890s 
Ethnic Group Number % Number % Number % Number % “ 
Bulgars 615 6.0 3,000 19.2 3,451 34.0 _ _ 
Other Siavs 1,325, _13.0 3.200 20.7 1.523 15.0 _ _ 
Tota! Slavs 1,940 19.0 6,200 39.9 4,974 49.0 1,648 26.0 
Turks (Tatars — 

Circassians} 2,755 27.0 2,120 13.7 1,827 18.0 1,844 29.1 
Greeks 2,960 29.0 1,000 6.4 1,218 120 ° 1,217 19.2 
Albanians 815 8.0 1,500 9.9 1,218 - 12.0 1,248 19.7 
Romanians 1,225 12.0 4,000 257 304 3.0 _ _ 
Jews, Armenians, 

Gypsies, & Others 505 5.0 650 4.4 609 6.0 380 6.0 


10,200 100.0 15,500 


100.0 10,150 100.0 6,337 100.0 


GRAND TOTAL 


Source: See Tabie 4.2. 


defiled the mosques, and turned them to vile uses; they 
have desecrated the Mussulman graves, broken up the 
tombstones, and turned the cemeteries into public 
gardens and places of amusement, compelling the 
unfortunate Mussulmans themselves to do the work.” 


Muslims were driven out by direct threats to their life and 
property, as reported by the British Acting Consul E. Cal- 
vert from Edirne. Calvert, interestingly enough, cannot 
help comparing the treatment of the Turks in 1878 with the 
events that led to the Turkish “atrocities” against the Bul- 
garian insurgents in 1876: 


I, who assuredly have at no time been backward in 
denouncing Turkish provincial misrule, may be believed 
when I state that the evil state of things now prevailing 
is of an incomparably more widespread, harsh, and 
barbarous type than that to which it is manifestly 
intended as a set-off. I speak, of course, of the normal 
Turkish regime, to which alone a comparison can fairly 
apply. If the horrors enacted in May 1876 be insisted 
upon, it should be remembered, in the first place, that 
they were the result of exasperation and panic 
engendered by reports of dastardly and unimaginable 
cruelties perpetrated by the Bulgarian insurgents upon 
inoffensive persons, and the reality of which peculiar 
class of cruelties, in the subsequent instance of the 
tragedy in the Balkans above Muflis, in the Kyzanlik 
district, have been attested by several English doctors 
who examined the bodies of the victims. Again, the 
atrocities committed on the Mussulman inhabitants of 
the same district of Kyzanlik,who, so far from having 
offered any provocation, had stood by the Bulgarians 
and preserved them from molestation during the first 
troubles; and the deliberate and partially successful 
attempt to exterminate the adult male Turkish 
population of that district by wholesale and 
cold-blooded executions, must be held as, at least, a 
counterbalance to the massacres of Bulgarians in the 
Tatar-Bazardjik district, where there was admittedly 
provocation. : ; 

In the North Balkan districts, to my own knowledge, 


60. FO 424-72, p. 27 (Layard to Salisbury, 24 June 1878). 


and, I have been told, in those south of the Balkans 
also, and again at the present time in the Rhodope, as 
lately reported by me, the excesses committed by 
Mussulmans have been limited to offending Christian 
villages. The Christians under Russo-Bulgarian rule, on 
the other hand, vent their hatred indiscriminately on 
the whole Mussulman population, with the avowed 
object of bringing about its expulsion from the country. 

Leaving aside, however, as regards the Turks, 
exceptional events arising from exceptional causes, and 
taking the ordinary state of the country as a basis of — 
comparison, I may say that where instances of robbery — 
and assassination of individual Christians occurred 
under Turkish rule, whole Mussulman villages are now 
liable to that treatment; and whereas the Turkish 
authorities had at least the grace to profess a desire to 
afford redress, Russian rule in Turkey does not make 
even that concession to public opinion. 

Instances of outrages by Turks on Christian females 
were in ordinary times of far less frequent occurrence 
than appears to be commonly believed at home. When a 
single case of the sort happened it would set a whole 
province in commotion. Since the Russian occupation, it 
is hardly too much to say that the Bulgarians in the rural 
districts outrage at their will Turkish women and girls 
by the score. 

The material well-being of the Bulgarian peasant 
under Turkish rule has become an admitted fact, and 
the national as well as individual spirit of hospitality of 
the Turk is proverbial. Now that the Bulgarians have the 
upper hand, their chief aim and end (and in this, I. 
regret to say, they are joined by no small part of the 
Greek rural population) is utterly to ruin the Turk and - 
to eject him from his home in Europe. By depriving the 
Mussulman peasantry of their only means of 
independent subsistence, namely, their live stock, and 
by stripping them of all their money and personal 
property, it is evidently intended to force them to 
dispose of or to abandon their useless fields, and to 
reduce those Turks who may remain in the country to 
the condition of field-labourers, a state of life hitherto 
unknown to all but a small fraction of the population.°! 


61. FO 424:74, p. 329 (Calvert to Layard, 16 September 1878). 
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R. Reade, one of the British consular aides stationed in the 
Balkans, reported that similar occurrences took place in 
Varna, a port city in eastern Bulgaria, even after the formal 
signing of the Treaty of Berlin in July 1878. 


From the foregoing as well as other conduct of the 
Russians and Bulgars it appears to be very evident that 
their real object is to rid the country of all Musselmans, 
and so clear is this that whilst I was leaving Rustchuck a 
fellow traveller of mine was confidentially informed in a 
whisper by the Russian Colonel in charge of the station 
that all the troops had just received orders to be on the 
“qui vive’’ the General having reason to suspect a rising 
of the Musselmans against the Russians—notwithstand- 
ing they well knew that there is not a single armed 
Musselman in their part of the province. This was told 
to my fellow traveller but as he said, it was intended for 
me—it was also to serve as an excuse for the disarming 
of the Musslemans. 

It is also very clear that the Russians and Bulgars are 
doing their utmost on this subject and with the greatest 
speed possible before the arrival here of the Committee, 
subject of article 6 of the Berlin Treaty, fearing no doubt 
and it is to be hoped with reason, that this Commission 
will put a stop to their present outrageous conduct 
towards the Musselmans.@ 


That the treatment inflicted upon Muslims was general 
and that the land problem played a major role in the rela- 
tions between Muslims and non-Muslims are shown by the 
report of Consul G. F. Gould. In the report he attributed the 
mass exodus of the Muslims from Nis (their number fell 
from 8,300 in 1876 to 300 in 1879) to emigration provoked by 
official misconduct—including arbitrary arrests, floggings, 
and robberies—on the part of local administrators; by the 
destruction of the homes of Turkish residents; and by the 
more or less voluntary departure of wealthy Turks to places 
of safety across the border where they could wait for im- 
provement in the situation. Referring to his talks with spe- 
cial commissions looking into the land problem Gould 
wrote: 


From what I have heard in these conversations, and 
from other sources, I believe these Commissions have 
collected an enormous mass of evidence on the agrarian 
question; but the evidence is almost exclusively on the 
side of the Christians, and abounds in grave 
imputations on the inception of the titles of the Turkish 
landlords, fraud, forgery, and force being freely alleged 
against them or their predecessors in title. There is, in 
some instances no doubt, some truth in these 
allegations; but it seems obvious, that evidence so 
collected from persons interested, and not subjected to 
cross examination, is not of a highly valuable character. 
The members of these Commissions lay great stress on 
the fact of the Turks having burnt the towns and 
villages in the Timok Valley in 1876, and seem to regard 
those sad events as sufficient justification for 
confiscating Turkish property. . . . These views as to 
confiscation are not peculiar to the members of these 
Commissions, but are common to all Servian officials 
with whom I have come in contact. 


62. FO 78/2795, p. 60 (Reade to Layard, 30 July 1878). 
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The number of tchifliks (manors) in this 
neighbourhood which are in possession of Servians, 
and claimed by Turks, may be estimated at from 80-100. 
The relative rights between the owners and the 
occupiers of the soil vary considerably. In some cases 
the peasants have enjoyed rights equal to those of 
copyholders of inheritance; in others their tenure seems 
to have been of a precarious, undefined, and most 
unsatisfactory character. The Servian Government 
intends to bring before the Skuptchina a proposal to 
commute the rights of the Turkish landlords for an 
annual rent-charge or for a capital sum payable with 
interest by equal instalments extending over a period of 
from ten to twenty-five years. The Turks appear to be 
favourable to the principle of this scheme, though the 
peasants seem to hope for a sweeping measure more or 
less confiscating in its nature. . . . The Servian Courts 
of law may be said to be entirely closed to Turks and 
Jews (except as defendants). Many have come to me to 
complain that they are driven away from the 
Court-house and cannot obtain redress for wrongs 
against person or property. 


The Balkan nationalism of the nineteenth century de- 
manded the eradication of every cultural, educational, or 
economic institution associated with Ottoman-Muslim rule. 
The mosques were targets for destruction, as is evident 
from a series of reports by the British consuls. A field in- 
spection of thirty-three mosques in Philippopolis showed 
that only one was usable, while the rest had been destroyed 
or taken over for hay storage, arms depots, and the like; 
and the same was true in Nis. 

That the vakifs, with their land, were subject to expropria- 
tion is clearly shown by the petition addressed to the British 
embassy by Mahmud Nedim Bey, a caretaker (rmiitevelli) of 
a vakif. Even making allowance for the plaintiff’s self- 
interest, the complaint is worth quoting for the insight it 
gives into the handling of vakif property: 


N’est-il pas encore une allégation diamétralement 
opposée a l’équité et a la justice ainsi qu’aux 
dispositions du Traite de prétendre que les terrains de la 
nature susmentionée ne peuvent pas étre des 
Fondations Pieuses? N’est-il pas étonnant que les 
terrains situés dans la Roumélie-Orientale puissent étre 
des Fondations Pieuses et que ceux qui sont situés dans 
la Bulgarie ne puissent pas l’étre? 

A-t-on oublié qu’a l’époque ou la Bulgarie était encore 
sous la domination du Gouvernement Ottoman, 
certains terrains dont on peut a peine faire le tour 
pendant douze heures, et qui avaient eté affectés 
comme Fondations Pieuses, au Monastére de Kila, 
furent dotes des mémes prérogatives qui étaient 
accordées aux Fondations Pieuses en question? N’est-il 
pas vrai qu’a la méme époque ont été octroyés des 
Firmans constatant que ces terrains du susdit monastére 
sont reconnus comme Fondations Pieuses 
exceptionnelles? A-t-on vu a cette époque, et méme 


63. FO 429/90, pp. 114-17 (Gould to Salisbury, 8 September 
1879). _ 
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apres la constitution de la Principauté exercer une 
immixtion quelconque par rapport a ces terrains? Non! 
on les avait au contraire reconnus comme Fondations 
Pieuses, en respectant l’usage adopté ainsi que tout ce 
qui devait étre respecté ab antiqua en ce qui concernait 
ces terrains. ; 

C’est donc dans le but d’anéantir les Fondations 
Pieuses destinées aux Musulmans, que les 
Commissaires Bulgares prétendent, contrairement aux 
principes généraux du droit international que les 


4 : : 65 
terrains ne peuvent pas étre des Fondations Pieuses. 


The consequences of the events of 1877-1878 for the 
ethno-demographic composition of the Balkan peninsula 
and the Ottoman state were far reaching. Approximately 
250,000 to 300,000 Muslims, mostly ethnic Turks, were 
killed, and about 1.5 million were forced to take refuge in 
the Ottoman domains. The Bulgarian-speaking Muslims 
(Pomaks) living in the Rhodope Mountains, rose against 
the advancing Russians and kept them at bay for several 
months. Their insurrection was put down, largely at the 
urging of the sultan, who wanted to conclude a peace with 
the Russians. The Albanians decided, in a meeting known 
as the League of Prizrin, to take up arms and fight any 
force which might occupy their territory. The Muslim Bos- 
nians and Herzegovinians, aided only partly by the local 
pan-Slavist Serbians, fought a three-month battle against 
the Austro-Hungarian forces that, in accordance with a pro- 
vision of the Berlin Treaty, had’ occupied their country. 
Soon after these events most of the Pomaks, Albanians, 
and Bosnians, feeling insecure under the new regimes or 
wanting to live among their own co-religionists, moved to 
Ottoman domains. A large number of Muslims from north- 
ern Dobruca, which was left to Romania, did the same. In 
the sancak of Filibe (Philippopolis), for example, the number 
of Turks dropped from 300,000 in 1875 to 15,000 in 1878. 
This exodus from Bulgaria, Romania, Greece, Serbia, and 
Montenegro continued after 1879, although at a slower 
pace. Bulgarian statistics indicate that between 1893 and 
1902—that is, during ten years of peace—72,524 people 
emigrated from Bulgaria, of whom 70,603 (35,418 males and 
35,185 females) went to Turkey. 

The emigration from the Balkan countries began to in- 
crease again in 1908-1909 and reached its peak during the 
Balkan War of 1913. At this time Macedonia and Thrace, 
inhabited by approximately 1.5 million Muslims, were lost 
to Greece, Serbia, and Bulgaria. The exodus continued dur- 
ing the First World War, culminating in an official exchange 
of population between Turkey and Greece (1924-1926), 
There were migrations in the 1930s also, these encouraged 
by the Turkish government. Finally, a large contingent of 
152,000 Turks from Bulgaria was forced to emigrate in 
1951-1952. 


65. See FO 424/61, p. 47 (Lacelles to Earl Granville, 22 December 
188-4). . Sead 

66. Bulgarian Chief Statistical Office. Statistique de 'Gmigration de 
la principauté dans les pays étrangers de 1893 a 1902 (Sofia, 1906). 
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Conclusion: The Socio-Economic and 
Political Impact of Migration 


The population movement in the nineteenth century 
changed the character of the Ottoman state and indirectly 
prepared the ground for the emergence of a series of 
national states, including modern Turkey. The Muslim mi- 
gration into the Ottoman territories and the subsequent 
slow but steady rise of the ratio of Muslims within the 
overall Ottoman population had a profound impact upon 
Abdulhamid II, making him determined to adopt an Islamic 
policy. The motives for adoption of this policy were practi- 
cal rather than ideological. It was obvious from 1878 on- 
wards that the government would cater to the ideological 
and cultural aspirations of the Muslim population, which 
had attained an overwhelming majority. Islam and the 
Ottoman traditional political culture became, henceforth, 
the link uniting the linguistically and ethnically heter- 
ogeneous population of Turks, Circassians, Bosnians, 
Pomaks, Arabs, and others, now forced to live together, 
into a new form of political association. 

The transformation was both social and cultural. For ex- 
ample, while settled temporarily in the Balkans, the Circas- 
sians had not changed their old habits. Some groups who 
considered themselves warriors began attacking the vil- 
lages of the Bulgarians and other established agricultural 
groups, and the Ottoman government had to use troops to 
quell these raids. However, after 1878 the Circassians 
adapted to the new social and economic environment in 
Anatolia. A large group settled in the wooded, moun- 
tainous area between Adapazari, Hendek, and Bolu in 
western Anatolia, resumed the traditional occupation of 
cattle raising, and became suppliers of meat and dairy 
products to the neighboring towns and cities. Others were 
settled in, or drifted into, towns and cities and, searching 
for higher status, used the available educational facilities 
and the military channels to achieve good social positions. 

The Circassians had preserved their tribal form of organ- 
ization and loyalty during the early stages of migration, 
but, following its traditional policy, the Ottoman govern- 
ment tried to limit the authority of the tribal leaders as 
much as possible by separating them from their kin. O. L. 
Barkan has pointed out that as early as the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries the Ottoman government persistently 
tried to prevent tribal chiefs and communal leaders from 
establishing majority authority over their groups. Such 
leaders were often forced, or induced through generous 
pay, to settle away from their own groups in other regions 
or towns. The government pursued this policy with even 
greater vigor in the nineteenth century. Thus, uprooted 
from their native places, deprived of their traditional tribal 
leaders, and fragmented into small groups for settlement, 
the Circassians integrated themselves rapidly into the large 
socio-political unit, that is, into a Muslim-Turkish nation 
formed under the Ottoman aegis. The linguistic differences 
between Circassians, ethnic Turks in Anatolia, and other 
refugees who had settled in Anatolia were superseded by 
common religious and political ties as all of them were 
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amalgamated into a single political and cultural entity. In 
1960, for example, the Circassian-speaking population of 
Turkey numbered only 147,000. 

The economic and social impact of the migrants from 
Crimea was significant also. These people spoke a dialect 
very close to the Anatolian Turkish and had well- 
established traditions of authority and hierarchy. In their 
original homes the Ciimean population was divided social- 
ly into a small group of nobles and larger groups of traders 
and farmers who inhabited the fertile area along the north- 
eastern shore. The Tatars living along the shore, or the 
yaliboyu, as they called it, were involved in trade and culti- 
vated fruit trees, while the peasants living on the arid lands 
in the interior and on the steppe north of the Perekop 
raised a variety of dry-land crops. The Kirjis, the interme- 
diaries who bought wool, butter, honey, and other com- 
modities in the interior and transported them to Kaffa and 
Taman for shipment elsewhere, and the soapmakers were 
other major occupational groups in the diversified Crimean 
society. : 

At the time of their migration some Crimean notables 
and merchants were able to sell their property; thus they 
brought with them to Anatolia considerable capital, often in 
the form of gold, as well as their trading skills. These immi- 
grants occupied an important part in the small but growing 
class of merchants and entrepreneurs who emerged as an 
important segment of a Muslim middle class during the 
second half of the nineteenth century. Crimean business- 
men established prosperous trading enterprises in Istanbul, 
Izmir, Balikesir, Bursa, Ankara, Konya, Eskisehir, and 
other areas in which they were settled. Even today some of 
the major business enterprises in these towns, especially in 
Eskigehir, belong to the descendants of Crimean migrants. 

Crimeans from the plains settled in the steppe areas in 
central Anatolia and became wheat cultivators. It is general- 
ly recognized that wheat cultivation in Anatolia—in the 
triangle between Eskisehir, Ankara, and Konya that is the 
“wheat basket” of Turkey—developed largely after the Cri- 
means settled in that area. Eskisehir owes its rise as a com- 
mercial center to the trade generated by wheat cultivation. 
Other Crimeans settled in the Aegean region, where they 
raised fruit, grapes, and other cash crops. 

The economic impact of the migrants from the Balkans 
was somewhat different. Among these people were land- 
lords, retired officials, and a variety of other upper-class 
Muslims. (The Muslims who remained in the Balkans were 
thus deprived of leadership, and this was one of the 
reasons for the quick dispersal of the Turkish communities 
left under foreign rule.) The rich Muslims in the Balkans 
tried to sell their land and other property before they emi- 
grated, and often did so, but at very low prices; some 
brought the proceeds, sometimes in the form of usable 
goods, with them to Anatolia. K. J. Jiricek, an authority on 
Bulgaria, reports that from 1879 to 1883 the total value of 
sales of land in eastern Rumelia, made in conformity with 
certain international agreements between Bulgaria and the 
Ottoman state, was 108 million kurus, of which 72 million 
came from the sale of land by Turks to Bulgarians, despite 
the fact that the sale prices were very low. In Stara Zagora 
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land valued at 50.5 million kurus changed hands, 40 million 
kurus’ worth of this being sold by Muslims. Thus, Balkan 


refugees who belonged to the upper classes often brought 


with them sufficient capital at least to start businesses of 
their own, and these became part of the nucleus for the 
new social transformation. 

The fate of the rank-and-file Balkan migrants was differ- 
ent from that of those coming from Circassia and Crimea. 
Some were employed as workers by the companies build- 
ing the Anatolian railroads. Others were settled, without 
program or pattern, in a variety of places in Anatolia. Much 
of the best land had already been distributed; but some 
Balkan migrants were fortunate enough to be settled in 
fertile areas, such the lands around Bursa, Balikesir, Ban- 
dirma, and the Aegean coast, and they quickly became 
prosperous, while others, settled on the arid lands in cen- 
tral Anatolia and the east, were impaired by disease and 
malnutrition. In some cases migrants introduced new crops 
such as potatoes, and new methods of cultivation as well, 
and this had a beneficial effect upon the agriculture of Ana- 
tolia as a whole. 

It may be said that, in general, the migrants helped 
stimulate economic activity in the Ottoman state. For exam- 
ple, according to two of the best available accounts of the 
economic history of the Ottoman state, production in 
general, and agricultural production in particular, rose be- 
tween 1885 and 1912. Prices were stable, gold reserves 
increased, and investment intensified. An entrepreneurial 
class emerged. The records of the Chamber of Trade, estab- 
lished in 1880 in Istanbul, show that in that city, as well as 
elsewhere in the country, a group of Turkish Muslim en- 
trepreneurs arose and grew steadily in size and prosperity 
from 1880 to 1890. A number of these businessmen were 
migrants. A substantial part of the urban growth in Istanbul 
(and in other cities as well) was due directly to the influx of 
Turkish migrants. The richer ones joined the upper echelon 
of the Ottoman hierarchy (which had been until then large- 
ly non-Muslim), while the poorer ones—and these were the 
overwhelming majority—swelled the ranks of the mainly 
Muslim and Turkish urban lower classes. 

The socio-cultural impact of the migration was equally 
important. The migrating groups included men from well- 
educated, rich families, some of them descendants of the 
nobility who had for centuries occupied leadership posi- 
tions in the European territories. They brought with them 
not only a more advanced level of education and a sense of 
nobility and class, but strong anti-Russian feelings and a 
burning desire to recapture their lost lands. This was trans- 


67. K. J. Jiricek, Cesty po Bulharska {Travels in Bulgaria] (Prague, 
1888), cited in Doreen Warriner, ed., Contrasts in Emerging Societies: 
Readings in the Social and Economic History of South-Eastern Europe in 
the Nineteenth Century, select. and trans. G. F. Cushing et al. (Lon- 
don: University of London, Athlone Press, 1965), pp. 244-45. For 
background, see also John R. Lampe and Marvin R. Jackson, Balkan 
Economic History, 1550-1950: From Imperial Borderlands to Developing 
Nations (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1982). 

68. See Donald Quataert, ’Commercialization of Agriculture in 
Ottoman Turkey, 1800-1914,” International journal of Turkish Studies 
1, no. 2 (1980): 38-55; and Eldem, Osmantli Imparatorlugunun {ktisadi. 
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lated eventually into special ideologies and a drive for sta- 


tus and position in the new society. ae 
The Ottoman archives contain communications from rich 
ble Muslim families still in Russia—the czarist gov- 
friendly to them because it hoped 
to use them to control their respective communities and 
tribes—expressing a desire to move out of Russia and settle 
in Turkey. In 1868, for example, the family of Gazi Mehmet 
Efendi, who was closely related to Sheik Shamil, asked the 
Ottoman government to facilitate its migration to Turkey. 
Among important families of the Caucasus who ae 
to Turkey were those of Suluk Bey of the Kabartay tribe, 
Tanis Bey Lekataoglu, Elhaj Sheik Ali, Molla Ali Efendi, 
Haji Islam Efendi, Rustem Bey, Elhoja Aga Bey, Kazak pe 
za, Elhaj Heray, Abdul Rezai, Mughan Hasan Bey, an 
manv others. (Efendi and Bey are titles denoting high social 
position.) Some of these families educated their children m 
Istanbul; others sent their children to Moscow, Vienna, 
Paris, and elsewhere for schooling. Many of these well- 
educated offspring of migrants later occupied leading posi- 
tions in Ottoman universities and other institutions and m 
its intellectual life. —_ 
Husevin Ahunzade, Yusuf Akcura, Ahmet Agaoglu, and 
many others who became closely identified with the rise of 
Turkish nationalism and modernism were migrants or sons 
of migrants. The same can be said of the leaders of Young 
Turks and the Republicans: Mehmet Murat (Mizanci), 
whose family was from Daghistan, played a fundamental 
role in the Young Turk movement at the turn of the century 
(1895-1910); Enver Paga was the grandson of a migrant 
from Russia; the first President of Turkey, Kemal Atatark, 
was born in Salonica; the mother of Ismet Indni, Turkey’s 
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second president, was an immigrant; and both parents of 
Celal Bavar, the third president, were from Bulgaria. A 
detailed study of the role played by these families in the 
development of Islamism and then of nationalism and Pan- 
Turanism, would be a major contribution to the under- 
standing of the ideological and cultural currents in the 
Ottoman state. 

The migration of the ethnic Turks from the Balkans gave 
the Turkish element, already in a majority in Anatolia, the 
overwhelming numerical superiority that allowed it to im- 
press its own linguistic and cultural mark on other incom- 
ing groups. By the end of the nineteenth century the a 
maining Ottoman provinces in Anatolia and in Rumili ha 
an integral, distinctly Turkish character, except for some 
isolated areas in the Balkans and eastern Anatolia. 

In sum, the successful integration of migrant ethnic 
groups into the Ottoman community altered fundamentally 
the traditional social structure of Anatolia and prepared the 
ground for the establishment of new forms of social and 
political organization, including a national state. This fun- 
damental process of social and political transformation su- 
perseded all ancient forms of loyalty and organization and 
made the population ready to adopt a new political identi- 
ty. The process culminated eventually in the establishment 

in 1923 of a national Turkish state that was not.only the 
synthesis of the century-long population movement ae 

was, politically, the most suitable system for unifying t . 

variety of different groups assembled there. The Turkis 

national state was born of and further fostered the new 
sense of political identity and affiliation based upon a com- 
mon historical and cultural heritage and upon aspirations 


for the future. 
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Appendix C. Letters from Bulgarian Emigrants (continued) 
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Source: FM (id) 177. 
Note: This letter in French is a translation; the translator is not known, but presumably it was someone in the Ottoman foreign ministry. 
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Source: FM (ld) 177 
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5 THE POPULATION AND THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 


Introduction 


During the nineteenth century the city of Istanbul under- 
went a transformation. This transformation stimulated 
further change in the interior of the country, and then the 
city in turn was subjected to a variety of new pressures 
from the interior. Istanbul was the micro-model of the de- 
mographic, social, and economic change in the entire coun- 
try. Like the Ottoman state as a whole, it received a flood of 
new immigrants; and it, too, fell under the growing in- 
fluence of the capitalism and the liberal political thought of 
Europe, even beginning to adopt European architectural 
styles and patterns of urban organization and administra- 
tion in the course of altering itself under the impact of these 
outside influences. The process was all the more rapid and 


‘complete because Istanbul was particularly sensitive to out- 


side stimuli. The countryside, protected by distance and 
limited communications, continued in its traditional mold. 
The dichotomy between city and country was manifested 
within the city of Istanbul itself in its “old” and “modern” 
sections: Pera (Beyoglu) and Galata, two modern districts 
on the northern shore of the Golden Horn just opposite the 
part of the old city inhabited by Europeans, grew and be- 
came a kind of colonial replica of European cities, while the 
old city stagnated and decayed. 

The physical and economic transformation of Istanbul 
was accompanied by a cultural change of crucial impor- 
tance. Ottoman and non-Ottoman observers seem to agree 
that between 1844 and 1880 more than 50 percent of the 
city’s population was non-Muslim. However, by 1885 the 
Muslim population had risen to over 54 percent, and in 
1900 it reached approximately 70 percent, despite the fact 
that the gross number of non-Muslims had also increased. 
Thus, by the end of the century the colonization process 
was reversed, and Istanbul had become once more Islamic 
and Turkish in character, just as it had been from the 
fifteenth through the early nineteenth century. 

The changes in the socio-ethnic and cultural composition 


A shorter version of this chapter appeared in Association Inferna- 
tionale d’Etudes du Sud-Est Européen Bulletin 12, no. 2 (1974). 
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TRANSFORMATION OF ISTANBUL: 
THE OTTOMAN MICROCOSM 


of Istanbul in the second half of the nineteenth century 
were the direct consequence of the increased trade and 
expanded economic opportunity that followed the Crimean 
War and the Russo-Ottoman War of 1877-1878. The influx 
of capital and skills brought by the immigrants from the 
Caucasus and the Balkans turned the city into a center of 
enterprise and culture; new businesses, run by Muslim 
(and non-Muslim) entrepreneurs, attracted from the in- 
terior poor people and peasants who became a sort of city 
proletariat. 

Istanbul came to play a new role in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as the center of communications (the press was con- 
centrated there), the gathering place of exiled provincial 
elite, and the economic heart of a rapidly changing society, 
as well as the political capital of the Ottoman state. The city 
felt soonest and in greatest degree the effects of the forces 
unleashed by capitalism and the tensions caused by the rise 
of new social groups and the migrations that spurred the 
development of ethno-national consciousness among var- 
ious communities. It also was the first to experience the 
semi-colonial, dependent type of capitalism that replaced 
the old, rigid, Ottoman statist regime. Indeed, Istanbul be- 
came the nerve center of the new system, serving as the 
major distribution point for imported wares and attracting 
wealth from the countryside to be spent on consumer 
goods. The establishment of a strong central government 
based on a large bureaucracy and the introduction of a 
centralized budget system had the net effect of bringing 
into the city a substantial part of the tax revenues, to pay 
the salaries of the bureaucrats who, in turn, often spent 
their money on various imported items. 


Istanbul on the Eve of Transformation: 
The Socio-Economic Life 


The eighteenth century drew to a close and the 
nineteenth century began without manifesting any conspic | 
uous symptoms to suggest that the traditional life of [stat 
bul was due for drastic change. In fact, the existing portraits | 
of life in Istanbul in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
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are, except for a few minor differences, portraits also of the 
life as it still was in the eighteenth and the early nineteenth 
century. The city was still composed of three main parts: 
the chief part was that concentrated between the defense 
walls on the west and the shores of the Marmara Sea and 
the Golden Horn, or Halis, in the north, east, and south- 
east; Galata, the old Genoese quarter across the Halig, and 
Usktidar in Asia were its two other main sections. A num- 
ber of small villages on either side of the Bosporus and the 
Golden Horn were also part of the city. The religious 
groups inhabited their traditional quarters, not mixing with 
each other in their daily lives except in the bazaar, where all 
differences seemed to disappear. The Greeks, who enjoyed 
special favors, were located mainly in Fener, Samatya, 
Cibali, and in some of the villages along the Bosporus. The 
Armenians lived mostly at Kumkapi and Samatya. The 
Jews inhabited Balat, Haskoy (these were mostly Karaites), 
Kasimpasa, and a few other places. Galata was then home 
to Greeks, Armenians, a few Europeans, and a few Mus- 
lims. Pera, or Beyoglu, was the residence of the European 
ambassadors, but it gave little sign of the great importance 
it was to acquire later. The old city glittered in the sun in the 
full majesty of its nearly 400 mosques, over 100 churches, 
hundreds of libraries, medresses, square, tall aqueducts, 
palaces, over 300 dervish tekkes, and other monuments of 
the past. 

The daily life of Istanbul was governed by the Istanbul 
efendisi, or mayor, who performed administrative duties 
and had civil jurisdiction over the city. The naib, his assist- 
ant, supervised the supply of food and fixed the price of 
foodstuffs. The wharf area between Sarayburnu and Fener, 
known generally as Unkapani, was the economic heart of 
the city, as it had been in previous centuries.’ All ships 
carrying grain from the Black Sea and the Archipelago un- 
loaded their cargoes on this wharf. The naib kept a register 
of the quantity of wheat delivered, fixed a price, and then 
distributed it to the bakers. In order to prevent monopolies 
and speculation, the buyers were not allowed to store grain 
for more than a few days, and private individuals could not 
build granaries or warehouses to store food. Only the gov- 
ernment was permitted to collect grain in large quantities 
and store it for use in time of need. 

The quantity of wheat purchased for the capital 
amounted, at the turn of the century, to one million kiles (a 
kile was equal in weight to about sixty pounds). The wheat 
was collected from Volo, Salonica, Karaagac, Varna, and 
other places in Dobruca and Wallachia. The price of ordi- 
nary wheat paid to the producer varied between three and 


1. See Thomas Thornton, The Present State of Modern Turkey 2, 2d 
ed. (London, 1809): 23-24. Some of the older Turkish sources on 
the history of Istanbul used in this study are Asim Tarihi, Cevdet 
Tari, and Lutfi Tarihi; Ahmet Refik (Altunay), Hicri On Altinci 
Asirda Istanbul Hayati (Istanbul, 1932); Celal Esat Arseven, Eskr 
Istanbul (Istanbul, 1928); and Osman Nuri Ergin, Istanbulda Imar ve 
Iskan Hareketieri (Istanbul, 1937). See also Ali Riza (Bey), Bir Zaman- 
lar Istanbul (Istanbul, n.d.) and the new edition of this work, edited 
by N. A. Banoglu; and see Mehmet Halit Bayri, Istanbul Folkloru, 2d 
ed. (istanbul, 1972). 


four piasters per kile. The government would sell its stored 
grain (which was kept in wooden shacks in an area around 
the arsenal in Kasimpaga) when the new year’s shipments 
arrived, when it threatened to become spoiled, or when the 
market prices rose high enough to allow a handsome profit. 
Government profits from the sale of one year’s supply of 
wheat amounted to 2 to 3 million piasters, indicating that 
the grain was sold at 60 to 75 percent above the price paid 
on delivery in Istanbul. 

There also existed the possibility of considerable profit 
for the mubaiyaaci, or wheat collector.? The mubayaaci was 
allowed to buy from the producer for his own account one- 
tenth of the amount of wheat collected for the government, 
paying for his own share the same price as the government; 
but he was then allowed to sell his wheat at free market 
prices and keep the difference. The muhayaaci often 
arranged, by bribing the responsible officials, to substitute 
barley or rye for the government wheat purchase; or he 
sometimes poured sea water over the grain to swell it and 
make it appear to be larger in amount. Thus ‘he met the 
quota set by the government and still was able to keep a 
good surplus for himself. Wheat sold privately was usually 
superior in quality to that sold by the government. 

When there was an overabundance of wheat arriving at 
the wharf, the naib lowered the price and forced the bakers 
to buy larger quantities than they normally did. In such 
cases, there was a surplus of bread, which was often sold at 
low prices or given free to the poor of Istanbul. When there 
was a shortage of wheat (as, for example, from 1828 to 1829 
when the Allies closed the straits and prevented the supply 
of Istanbul by sea) the bakers were forced to use spoiled 
grain or to mix it with other ingredients to produce a low- 
quality bread that sold at high prices. Shortages also were 
caused by the fires that frequently destroved the govern- 
ment storage shacks, pushing up the price and ‘further en- 
riching the mubayaaci. The regulation of wheat.sales by the 
government appeared to be less than satisfactory. 

The same method was used for the collection and dis- 
tribution of other food items consumed in the capital. Every 
year large numbers of Greek and Turkish merchants hold- 
ing firmans from the government went to the Balkan penin- 
sula and other food-producing areas to collect butter, 
cheese, honey, wax, tallow, and, especially, livestock. The 
annual collection of sheep alone amounted at the end of the 
eighteenth century to 500,000 to 600,000 head. The fat of 
upwards of 80,000 oxen, sheep, and goats was melted on 
the spot in Wallachia and Moldavia and transported to the 
capital as tallow. A substantial part of these supplies was 
collected for the Janizaries and the sultan’s household. The 
collectors, as expected, secured handsome profits for them- 
selves, especially as the possibilities for speculation in meat 
and dairv products were even more favorable than in 
wheat. 


2. It is interesting that the nebayaaci in Salonica was a descend- 
ant of the famous Evrenes family that remained in virtually abso- 
lute control of the Vardar valley until well into the eighteenth 
century. 
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At the beginning of the nineteenth century the govern- 
ment faced growing difficulty in supplying Istanbul with 
agricultural commodities at fixed prices. It therefore in- 
creased the incentive for the food collectors by allowing 
them larger margins of profit. However, it became in- 
creasingly obvious that changing circumstances had made 
the old methods obsolete. The obvious alternative was to 
adopt a svstem that;would be relatively free of governmen- 
tal interference and could operate in response to market 
forces. The need for change was dramatized when, during 
the war in 1812 and later during the blockade of the straits 
after the destruction of the Ottoman fleet at Navarino 
(1827), Istanbul suffered acute famine. 

The supply problem first faced by Istanbul at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth centurv was the consequence of a 
series of inter-related economic and political factors. The 
ability of the government to fix the price of food and raw 
materials depended on its ability to control its internal and 
external trade fully. Trade control in turn was based on the 
capacity of the Ottoman state to’pursue an independent 
external policy and to adopt the economic measures most 
suitable to its own interests. But at the end of the eight- 
eenth and throughout the nineteenth century the Ottoman 
state was gradually deprived of the freedom to follow an 
economic policy of its own choosing. 

The economic and political developments responsible for 
the changed situation were the following. First, the grow- 
ing European demand for foodstuffs and raw materials 
from Ottoman lands pushed the price of local commodities, 
especially in the Balkans, above the prices paid by the Otto- 
man government. The effect of this was felt even in the 
internal Ottoman markets. Early in the nineteenth century 
there developed in Istanbul a free commodities market that 
gradually surpassed and undermined the government food 
collection and distribution operation. In 1829 the govern- 
ment tried unsuccessfully to fix the price of coffee; and in 
1832 it tried, again without success, to set the price of other 
commodities sold in Istanbul. Meanwhile food prices 
soared. Manufactured goods from Europe were also sold in 
the free market and stimulated its development. 

The Ottoman response to European demands for food 
and raw materials was dictated by political as well as eco- 
nomic events. The peace treaties signed by the Ottoman 
state with Austria and Russia in the eighteenth century 
explicitly envisioned a liberalization of trade—that is, free- 
dom for these countries to buy agricultural commodities 
from the Ottoman market. The Treaty of Kiiciik Kaynarca, 
signed in 1774, ended the Ottoman monopoly of the Black 
Sea trade and was a major economic blow to the state in 
general and to Istanbul in particular.? Henceforth, the 
goods from the Black Sea ports were carried not only by 
Ottoman vessels but, increasingly, by the ships of Russia 
and other nations, ships which did not stop in Istanbul. In 
fact, in order to avoid delays, seizure, and taxes, many 
ships carrying cargoes originating in Ottoman lands 


3. See Henry Grenville, Observations sur l'état actuel de VEmpire 
ottoman (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1956). 
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Table 5.1. Miri Budget of 1776 


Revenue Sources Purses 


Fixed (Harac) 39.077 
Various taxes 36.794 
Unfixed : 14.014 

Total é . 89.885 


(or 44,942.500 piasters) 


Expenditures Purses 
Pay of the city guards or militia of Istanbui 22.700 
Pay ot the bostancis and of the people in the suitan’s kitchen 700 
Pay of the agas and officers of the sultan’s patace 1.700 
To the harem of the oid palace 1,800 
To the aga and seraglio of Galata $01 
Expenses of the kitchen (purses rum/) 1,800 
To the chief of the butchers 600 
Expenses of the imperial tables 600 
Arbitrary assignments 1,250 
Payment of ail the other fortresses of the Ottoman empire 18.000 
A donation to Mecca and Medina (this had been paid annually 

for centuries) 9.000 
Pay of the sailors of the fleet 2,700 
Provision for the fleet 800 
Expenses of the admiraity 1,800 
Pensions of the suitanas and of the deposed khans of the Crim 1.372 
Pay of the garrison of Vidin 1,250 
Pay for those of Bosnia 1,970 
For maintaining recruits 472 
Expenses of the tesser department, called Kigdk Kalem 1,200 
Payment of the Danubian guards : 3,521 
Expenses of maintaining the posts 1,700 


Total 76,236 
: (or 36,968,133 piasters) 


Source: William Eton, A Survey of the Turkish Empire, 2d ed. (London, 1799), pp. 
41-47, 


changed their cargo certificates by going to Russian ports.* 
The cargo would then appear on paper to have originated 
in Russia and the ship could sail past Istanbul without any 
problems. Even Ottoman merchants preferred not to go to 
Istanbul at all because of loss of time: when there was 
heavy traffic, as often happened in the fall when large 
quantities of food were delivered to the city, ships had to 
wait for days, even weeks, to unload their cargoes, chiefly 
because of the lack of proper storage places. The Treaty of 
Adrianople (1829), which abolished the obligation of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia to sell certain quantities of food to the 
Porte, ended the government-sponsored system of food 
collection and distribution at fixed prices that had been in 
force since the late fifteenth century. The economy and 
even the social organization of Istanbul was profoundly 
affected by the system’s demise. 

The entire Ottoman economy was suffering from the 
strain of competition from the free market economy of the 
West. Yet, the Ottoman government did not seek to adjust 
to the requirements of the free market, largely because its 
own financial condition, as expressed in the budget, 
appeared to be relatively secure. Indeed, the Ottoman 
budget for 1776, as compiled by William Eton (reproduced 
in Table 5.1) showed that the government was then in good 


4. Thornton, Modern Turkey, p. 24. 
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gnancial health.* The revenues and expenditures of the miri 
(public treasury—excluding the private treasure of the sul- 
tan, the pagas and the vakif mosques), translated into 
pounds sterling, came to £4,494,250 and £3,696,813, respec- 
tively, giving a surplus of £794,437. The harag was a tithe 

aid by non-Muslims. (The ciziye—officially a head tax 
rather than a tithe—was often also referred to as harac.) For 
Istanbul in 1776, harag revenue was 2,916 purses (a purse 
was 500 piasters), an increase of 360 purses, or 180,000 


piasters. (If one takes 6 kurug as the amount collected per 


erson as harac, then the non-Muslim population of Istan- 
bul in 1776 was about 243,000 out of a total population of 
about 870,000.) 

Four basic factors were responsible for the happy state of 
the Ottoman budget in 1776. (1) There was a more or less 
reliable non-governmental source of payment for high gov- 
ernment officials: most of these derived their income from 
various real estate holdings assigned to them upon their 
assumption of position, so the salary requirements of the 
budget was relatively small; (2) the military expenditure 
was relatively low and was balanced by equal and constant 
revenue; (3) there was a lack of government expenditure for 
health, social, educational, or other services, these being 
met either by the vakifs or by religious communities of var- 
ious persuasions; and, finally,'(4) the government was free 
of foreign debt. Eventually, all these conditions were to 
change. Revenues had already begun to diminish; tithe, 
customs, and hara¢ collections decrgased as territories were 
lost. Still, because of its relatively strong military position, 
until the 1820s the Ottoman government did not feel 
pressed to meet the requirements of the market economy 
with its underlying philosophy of economic liberalism. 

The question of economic philosophy is so important to 
the understanding of the socio-economic history of the 
Ottoman state as to call for some elaboration. The Ottoman 
philosophy of economics and commerce was essentially 
statist. Some Balkan nationalist historians have labeled it 
“feudal” and dismissed it. Actually, the Ottoman commer- 
cial and economic philosophy, ideally speaking, rested 
upon the moral concept that all commercial activity, espe- 
cially the sale of food and household goods, should not be 
motivated by the desire for profit but should serve the well- 
being of society; consequently, the accumulation of the 
means for extensive production in the hands of individuals, 
as well as the manipulation of capital, was forbidden.° 
David Urquhart, who in my estimation had the most pene- 
trating understanding of the Ottoman socio-economic sys- 
tem, stated the Muslims’ basic objection to European eco- 
nomic habits: 


[They] object to our [European] principles of finance 
and of commercial legislation. Freedom of commerce 
and industry, is not, indeed with them an object of 


5. See A Survey of the Turkish Empire, 2nd ed. (London, 1799), pp. 
41447. It must be remembered that the budget came after the war 
with Russia was concluded in 1774. 

6. The best source for a statement of this economic philosophy is 
a declaration in the Moniteur ottoman of September 1832. 


independent inquiry; it is a consequence which flows 
from, and which never can be separated from direct 
taxation. I do not mean freedom of commerce but that 
freedom which facilitates the exchange of commodities 
with the view of enhancing the value of land and 
property... . These principles have been preserved by 
practice, not solicitude, but by the absoluteness of 
eastern government, which have always been too strong 
to require to disguise their imposts; and therefore the 
evils of indirect taxation, fluctuations, gluts, 

" over-trading, bankruptcies, fictitious wealth, 
unwholesome industry, excessive prices of the 
necessaries of life, pauperism, a blood-stained code for 
the punishment of fictitious crimes, which never existed 
in Turkey, are arguments which a Mussulman is only 
made acquainted with by visiting Europe.’ 


The practical consequence of this traditional economic 
philosophy was evident in the Ottoman inability to thwart 
the challenge of a powerful Europe; Ottoman commercial 
competition was checked, credit was not available, and 
trade stagnated. The Turkish merchants did not want to 
speculate by selling expensive articles or rare commodities 
abroad but merely wanted,to trade with anyone who sold 
useful articles. Money was not accumulated and invested 
as capital but was used for meeting the daily needs of the 
merchant and his trade. Business was transacted in a man- 
ner reminiscent of barter.“ Moreover, Ottoman merchants 
did not form extensive relationships with each other; Euro- 
pean merchants established associations which ramified 
into every major field of activity and imbued them with a 
pragmatic, mercantilist spirit. On the other hand, as trade 
in the Ottoman state was geared to serving the immediate 
needs of the population rather than to the realization of 
long-range financial goals, everyone could engage in it. 
Istanbul was a bazaar from one end to the other, not be- 
cause of lack of government control but because of trading 
habits and traditions. - 

Indeed, by the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
capital was already full of all kinds of people engaged in 
some sort of peddling. Throughout the first three quarters 
of the eighteenth century there had been a constant influx 
of country people into Istanbul, in part due to the prevail- 
ing insecurity in the rural areas and in part because of the 
beginning of the development of a ‘‘service’’ sector in the 
Ottoman economy—the result of the slow trend towards a 
capitalist system. The influx slowed down towards the end 
of the century as Ottoman crafts production and, hence, 
the need for manpower began to decrease under the press- 
ure of western competition and as the government insti- 
tuted rigorous population controls: the search for un- 
wanted newcomers in Istanbul, undertaken every three 
years around 1750, was made even more thorough and, 
towards the end of the century, control measures were car- 
ried out every six months. (Provincial governors also were 
ordered to prohibit emigration from their provinces by set- 


7. Turkey and its Resources, Its Municipal Organization and Free 
Trade (London, 1833), pp. 16-17. 
8. Eton, Survey, pp. 246-48. 
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ting up roadblocks on the main highwa\s to the capital and 
turning back those individuals without valid reasons for 
going to the city.)” Nevertheless, the city was on the path 
to drastic change, and such government control measures 
could not halt the process. 


Istanbul During the Rule of Mahmud II (1808-1839) 


The rule of Mahmud II, “the Reformer,” began in 1808 at 
a time when the empire was feeling the steady pressure of 
the new economic and social forces. Mahmud had been 
brought to the throne by the ayan of Ruscuk, Alemdar Mus- 
tafa Pasa, who became the sultan’s vizier and, as such, in 
1808 negotiated and signed with the ayans the concession 
known as the Sened-i [ttifak granting them considerable 
autonomy in their vast domains in the Balkans and Anato- 
lia. The ayans had effectively challenged the authority of the 
sultan and limited it, although only temporarily. Scholars 
who have studied the ayans tend to ignore the essential fact 
that the production and exchange of commodities in the 
territories they controlled followed largely the principles of 
the market economy, and many of these areas became 
rather prosperous because, of this. These provinces con- 
tinued to practice relatively free trade even after Mahmud 
confiscated the lands of the ayans, (having subdued them 
over the period from 1812 to 1820). He had dealt merely 
with the effects, not the causes, of the problem. 

In a different study I have stressed the fact that the clas- 
sical Ottoman state stood on a socio-economic foundation 
composed of four social groups—the military, the scholars, 
the merchants, and the food producers, or peasants—and 
on an ethno-religious communal system consisting of the 
millets and the local communities.’ The rise of the ayans 
and of various agrarian, commercial, and craftsman groups 
and subgroups signaled the final breakdown of the social 
organization that had endured since the legislation of 
Mehmed II (1451-1481). By the nineteenth century the four 
traditional social classes (erkani erbaa) had, in fact, already 
disintegrated or transformed themselves into a variety of 
new social groups. However, at the beginning of the cen- 
tury the millet system still outwardly maintained its classical 
shape, chiefly because its sustaining basis, the communal- 
religious organization, had remained more or less un- 
changed. 

The Greek, Armenian, and, to a lesser degree, Jewish 
mullets had developed a class structure of their own. Their 
upper strata, composed of the high clergy, the merchant 
elites residing in Istanbul and the other commercial centers, 
and the landed gentry in the countryside, showed a pro- 
found allegiance to the sultan and the system he repre- 


9. See M. Munir Aktepe, “XVII Asirin Ik Yarisinda Istanbulun 
Niifus Meselelerine Dair Bazi Vesikalar,” Istanbul Universitesi Ede- 
biyat Fakiiltesi Dergisi 9, no. 13 (1958): 1-30. 

10. See An Inquiry into the Social Foundations of Nationalism in the 
Ottoman State: From Millets to Nations, from Estates to Social Classes, 
Center of International Studies, Research Monograph no. 39 
(Princeton, 1973). . 
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sented. People of the lower strata in these millets—the new 


merchants and the craftsmen—accepted the principles of 
the European economic system (i.e., its capitalist philoso. 


phy) and conformed to some extent to its business prac. 
tices. The Serbian and Greek merchants were the first to 
embrace this new capitalist philosophy, and their sym- 
pathies lay definitely with western Europe. The conflict 
between the lower echelon merchant-craftsmen groups and 
their leaders, who were part of the Ottoman bureaucratic 
system, came out into the open in a rather twisted way 
beginning in 1821 and eventually culminated, between 1860 
and 1870, in the drastic reform of the millet system. Istanbul 
ee the battle arena in which the traditional millet met its 
end. 

The effect of the social changes in the Ottoman state, in 
which demographic changes played a vital role, was deeply 
felt in Istanbul. The Janizary-wlema revolt that ended Selim 
Il’s rule in 1807, the counterattack by Alemdar Mustafa 
Paga that brought Mahmud II to the Ottoman throne in 
1808, and, finally, the uprising that resulted in Alemdar’s 
death heralded significant social strife. Apparently the low- 
er classes in Istanbul had played a part in these events. 
Therefore, in 1808, soon after Alemdar’s demise, the gov- 
ernment closed and destroyed the bachelors’ inns (bekar- 
odalari). These inns, found in each major Ottoman center, 
had become shelters for new migrants in the city, menial 
workers, petty entrepreneurs, and a variety of other mar- 
ginal, low-income groups. They were also centers of social 
unrest and protest against the established order. 

Between 1807 and 1817 Istanbul experienced massive 
destruction, the consequence of both social unrest and 
accidental fires. The destruction was followed by a con- 
struction boom that attracted workers to the city. The main 
building at the Porte—that is, the office of the grand 
vizier—destroyed in 1808, began to be rebuilt in February of 
1810. Construction or reconstruction of many other private 
and public buildings also was started during this period, 
especially right after the occurrence of a series of fires 
(altogether seventy-three) that destroyed a good part of the 


city. (By 1845 the government was officially encouraging 


the use of bricks in the construction of houses to make them 
more resistant to fire.) One of the effects of the increase in 
the building activity was conflict among building entre- 
preneurs. A group of established builders tried to monopo- 
lize the construction work and the sale of materials so as to 
secure exorbitant profits; and some influential villagers and 
some workers claiming to be Janizaries apparently forced 
prospective builders to engage as laborers men supplied by 
them at twice the prevailing wage, these middlemen then 
retaining half of the wages earned by workers. Wages went 
up so much that the government found it necessary to fix 
the scale."! 

The changes in the life of Istanbul that began to be felt at 
the beginning of the century gained momentum after the 


11. See Islam Ansiklopedisi, s.v. “Istanbul; for the document 
showing the wages, see Refik, Hicri On Altinci Asirda Istanbul 
Hayatt, pp. 21-25. 
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Greek revolt of 1821. The Greek clergy had always played 
an important role in maintaining the loyalty of the Ortho- 
dox Christians to the sultan. This service was recognized 
and rewarded. (For example, when the Serbian patriarch 
and his followers moved to Hungary in 1600, a Greek, Kali- 
nik, was brought in to head the Serbian church. This 
church was eventually abolished in 1767, at the suggestion 
of the phanariot rulers of Wallachia and Moldavia.) There- 
fore, when between 1790 and 1795 the ideas of the French 
Revolution seemed to become attractive to some Christian 
elements, the Patriarch Anthimos of Jerusalem countered 
by issuing his Paternal Teaching (1798), in which the sultan 
was described as a gift sent by God for the good of the 
Orthodox Christians. 

It would be totally wrong to assume that the Greeks’ 
attitude stemmed from mere opportunism or sheer sub- 
servience to the Porte. It came rather from the fact that the 
Greek millet, through its representative the patriarch, had a 
basic constitutional place in the Ottoman system. The 
Greek revolt of 1821, especially the action of Ypsilanti, who 
was supported by the Russians, was considered in Istanbul 
an act of utmost betrayal on the part of the patriarch and 
was a deadly blow to the entire millet system and to the 
traditional balance established among religious-ethnic 
groups. The Orthodox patriarchate in Istanbul began to 
lose its power—arriving finally at the insignificant position 
it holds today; for the revolt had separated the religious 
head from its body: it had cut the Patriarchate off from 
Orthodox Christians in Greece and elsewhere, allowing 
each group to follow its own political destiny. Finally, it put 
an effective end to the privileged position which the Greeks 
had enjoyed. (Later, especially after 1856, the Greeks, with 
the support of the British, acquired a leading position in the 
trade of Istanbul.) 

The socio-political repercussions of the Greek revolt were 
deeply felt in Istanbul. The patriarch, although personally 
innocent of rebellious deeds, was hanged because, as head 
of the community, he was held responsible for the acts of 
his flock. The chief dragoman (interpreter), Constantine 
Moruzzi, who had intentionally omitted one incriminating 
paragraph while translating a secret letter, was dismissed 
from his position (as was his successor after only a short 
period of service). The post of dragoman, reserved for a 
Greek since the mid-seventeenth century, was occupied 
henceforth by a Turk.’ Greek sailors in the Ottoman navy 

were no longer trusted; consequently, the government, aft- 
er an unsuccessful effort to draft boatmen on the Bosporus 
into the navy, hired Genoese and other idle men in Galata 
for the navy. Moreover, being fearful of a Greek uprising in 
the city, the Muslims, especially youngsters known as yerli 
kulu, were allowed to arm themselves; some of these 
attacked the Christians and contributed to a rise in 
robberies and general disorder in the city. (It was at this 


12. See Robert Walsh, Residence at Constantinople during a Period 
Including . . . the Greek and Turkish Revolutions, 2 vols. (London, 
1836), 1:308; Walsh was chaplain of the British embassy in Istanbul 
and served there from 1820 until 1834. 


time that the sale of arms became a very lucrative business 
in Istanbul, remaining so even after the prohibition against 
bearing arms was reinstated in 1839.) A large number of 
Greeks from the provinces, who had come to Istanbul to 
increase their capital by selling groceries, oils, and butter, 
were forcibly sent back to their native areas. Moreover, as a 
precaution against spies, check points were established at 
various places, such as Ktictikcekmece and Bostanci, to 


keep track of the passes (itirur tezkirest) carried by the 


incoming travelers. In addition, the Muslim character of 
Istanbul began to be ‘strongly emphasized through the 
repair of the mosques and other holy places. In 1824 the 
fortress at Andoluhisar began to fire from seven of its 
towers the guns announcing the end of the fasting day 
during Ramadan; in the past only the fortress at 
Rumelihisar had fired its guns. Thus, for all practical 
purposes the long peace between the various religious and 
ethnic groups in Istanbul was ended, although for a long 
time to come the force of custom prevented any violent 
sectarian strife. It is interesting to note that the decline of 
the Greeks after 1821 helped other ethnic groups'to rise to 
power. The Armenians became increasingly involved in 
administration, while the Bulgarian merchant community 
in Istanbul gained in numbers through the arrivals from the 
countryside and acquired wealth and influence. * 


The Rise of a New Social Class: The Bureaucracy 


Many countries have been transformed as a consequence 
of changing social and economic relations. In Turkey, the 
social restructuring of the Muslim society began at the top 
and was initiated by the government. The place where this 
process started and showed its greatest effect was Istanbul. 
The change began with the gradual replacement of the old 
bureaucratic order by a new and modern one. —° 

The abolition of the Janizaries by Sultan Mahmud II in 
1826 deprived Istanbul of one of its most colorful,-and also 
most troublesome, social groups. In practical.terms, it 
meant that a large number of people lost the social status, 
the rank, and the possibility for concerted action that had 
been provided by this quasi-military organization. Those 
Janizaries who were not executed eventually became small 
entrepreneurs and servants, some in Istanbul but many in 
small towns, where they felt safer than in the capital. Some 
became ordinary laborers, seeking employment in the ports 
or idling in the coffee houses of Galata. The elimination of 
the Janizaries freed the sultan from the morbid fear that 
they might depose or assassinate him and thus enabled him 
to proceed with the reorganization of his army and the 
bureaucracy. 

Also in 1826 the Bektasi religious orders (Haci Bektag was 
the Janizaries’ patron) were fused with the Naksibendi 
orders, thus giving the latter further power, and the Bektasi 

leaders were exiled to Anatolia. At the same time the 
Freemasons’ lodge was abolished and its leaders forced to 
leave the citv. (The first Masonic lodge had been 
established in Istanbul in about 1820 by Ismail Ferruh 
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Etendi, who had served as Ottoman ambassador in Europe. 
The lodge was restricted to a small number of people and 
held secret meetings.) 

The sultan also abolished the fireman units (flustbuci), 
another of the landmark organizations of Istanbul; but soon 
afterwards, when a fire caused extensive damage in the 
city, he established a ‘new voluntary fireman corps. 

As the rate of transformation in Istanbul accelerated, the 
government undertook a population survey of all male 
inhabitants of the city proper, Usktidar, and Galata. 
(Catholics, however, were not counted.) According to this 
obviously incomplete survey, which probably included 
only family heads, the Muslims numbered 45,000; the 
Armenians, 30,000; and the Greeks, 20,000. During this 
time an important administrative innovation was 
introduced: the Muslim quarters (imahalle) were to be 
administered henceforth by a headman (muhtar) and his 
deputy, and the Christian quarters by a superintendent 
(kahya) and a muhtar. Each quarter bad its own imam or 
priest. These administrative officials were given a seal with 
which to stamp official papers and were made responsible 
for maintaining order in their respective quarters. The last 
vestiges of the timars were eliminated in 1831. 

In abolishing all the traditional institutions Mahmud II 
deprived the throne of its basic support: these institutions, 
together with the millet organizations of the non-Muslims, 
had insulated the sultan from contact with the population 
and protected him against direct challenge. From 1826 
onwards, therefore, the sultan began to seek popular 
support. In fact, the search for backing for his fight against 
internal enemies, especially against the surviving ayans and 
old military chiefs, became a cardinal feature of Mahmud’s 
policy after 1829. 

The consequences of this new policy were soon evident 
in Istanbul. Mahmud had begun his reign as a ferocious 
despot, but he mellowed rapidly. He declared that “from 
now onwards the throne shall not frighten the people any- 
more but will become their supporter.” !? He began to 
travel throughout the city and everf the countryside. (Later, 
during the reigns of Abdulmecid [1839-1861], Abdulaziz 
[1861-1876], and Abdulhamid II [1876-1909], the imperial 
fayton became a common sight on the streets of Istanbul.) 
Mahmud II allowed many of the Greeks who had fled the 
city in 1821 to return to their homes and to repair their 
churches, and even offered them protection. Moreover, he 
abolished the old practice of sending foreign ambassadors 
to jail in case of war with their respective countries. He also 
ended the custom of expecting each new ambassador to 
offer gifts when first presented to the Porte; this was done, 
apparently at the suggestion of the British ambassador, 
“without objection, and the profit as well as the assump- 
tion of superiority were forever abandoned.” !4 

The sultan, in fact, went even further in his quest for 
popularity. He had his portrait painted and asked to have it 
hung on office walls—an act that scandalized the religious 

13. E. Engtehard, La Turquie et le Tanzimat 1 (Paris, 1882): 17. 
14. Walsh, Residence at Constantinople 2:297. 
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conservatives. He ordered the printing of books on anat- 
omy, and, after his own son died of smallpox, he had all of 


his other children vaccinated by a French doctor and took ~ 


effective measures against the plague and cholera. Even- 
tually quarantine buildings were established in Istanbul 
and other ports. The sultan’s preoccupation with public 
welfare and his friendly policies toward Christians made 
some clergymen, always eager to promote their faith, think 
that he might convert to Christianity.!> However, his forced 
reforms did not really endear Mahmud II to either Muslims 
or Christians; towards the end of his life he became very 
unpopular, and the country appeared to be militarily and 
economically weaker than it had been at the beginning of 
his reign in 1808. 

The explanation for the ultimate unpopularity of 
Mahmud II is simple: he had created a large civil bureaucra- 
cy and a new army without instituting adequate controls 
over them and, especially, without establishing the basis of 
a new economic order to provide adequate financial sup- 
port for his new organizations. The bureaucracy, which 
was composed initially almost entirely of Muslims, became 
a dominant class of efendis whom nobody could criticize or 
question. They became also the social symbols of the socie- 
ty’s new ideal—namely, modernization. In the end this 
group assumed control of the government, dominating and 
ousting sultans and, finally, abolishing the sultanate. 

The need for a professional bureaucracy was obvious. 
The broadening economic and commercial relations with 
Europe as well as a number of new internal problems called 
for the creation of specialized technical cadres. The vakifs 
that had in the past provided social, educational, and 
health services were inadequate to meet new needs. Conse- 
quently, the government was forced to assume respons- 
ibilities in every field of activity and to undertake to deliver 
a variety of technical services to the public. This required 
the establishment of a bureaucracy substantially different 
from the traditional Ottoman one. 

The rise of a new bureaucratic order became evident first 
in Istanbul, where most of the offices were located. Shortly 
after the dismissal of Moruzzi in 1821, Yahya Efendi, 
known also as Bulgarzade, was appointed to the post of 
dragoman to serve as both translator and language teacher. 
He began training people in the Foreign Office and in an 
institution which came to be known as the Chamber of 
Translation (Terctime Odasi). By 1841 this training school 
had a staff of thirty. In the past most Ottoman statesmen 
had risen from the ranks of the military administration; 
however, beginning in the 1830s they climbed to power via 
the Chamber of Translation or the Foreign Office. The 
famous reformist prime ministers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, such as Resgit, Ali, Fuat, and Mithat pasas, were prod- 


15. Ibid., p. 294. After 1834 the sultan permitted the sale of pigs 
in Istanbul; in the past, they could be sold on only one day each 
year in places unseen by Muslims. 

16. See C. V. Findley, ‘The Foundation of the Ottoman Foreign 
Ministry,’ International Journal of Middle East Studies 3 (1972): 
338-416. 
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ucts of these institutions.’® Yet, it must be stated that Euro- 

ean languages, notably French, had been taught at some 
military Ottoman institutions even before the establish- 
ment of the Translation Bureau. The significance of that 
institution lay in the fact that it symbolized the orientation 
of the Ottoman state towards Europe, the adoption of a 
new mentality, and the ascendancy of a modern civilian 
pureaucracy. - 

During this period the role of the grand vizier was for a 
short time transformed into that of a prime minister (Basve- 
kil), while the Reisiilktittab became a foreign minister, and 
two newly created councils, the Dar-i $ura-i Bab-i Ali and 
the Meclis-i Vala-i Adliye, took over the consultative and 
judiciary functions performed in the Past by the grand 
vizier. The high echelons of the traditional bureaucracy 
were abolished, and the old system of annual renewal of 
appointments was replaced by a system under which 
appointments and dismissals conformed with the need for 
personnel. Thus, by 1835 the Ottoman bureaucracy had 
changed so drastically as to make totally obsolete Joseph 
Freiherr von Hammer-Purgstall’s 1815 study of the Otto- 
man administration (Hammer himself acknowledged the 
rapid change in the Ottoman bureaucracy). Around 1850 
the Ottoman central government—that is, the divan, or pri- 
vate council, actually the modern cabinet—consisted of the 
following officials: 

. Grand Vizier (presiding) 
. Seyhtilislam 
Serasker (minister of war) 
. Kaptanpasa (minister of navy) 
President of the Council of State 
Master of Artillery (also governor of all fortresses) 
. Minister of Foreign Affairs (formerly Reis efendi) 
. Minister of Finance 
. Minister of Trade and Public Works (1838) 
10. Superintendent of the Treasury (mint chief) 
11. Superintendent of the Vakifs - 
12. Miistesar, or Counselor of the Vizier (also Minister 
of the Interior) 
13. Minister of Police (formerly the Kahyabey) 

The new bureaucracy was eventually organized into an 
upper and a lower section. The upper section consisted of 
five major ranks, which corresponded to a military hierar- 
chy as follows: general of a division; brigadier general and 
colonel; lieutenant colonel; major, or battalion head; and 
captain. The miisir (field marshal) was above rank. The 
functionaries who attained the first two ranks were called 
pasa, a term hardly used in the previous centuries. Needless 
to sav, the pasa was a man of wealth, power, and prestige; 
he had achieved the highest rung on the ladder of social 
aspiration climbed by the upcoming bureaucrats. 

The salaries of these upper ranking officials were very 
high. Mahmud II planned to pay a top official as much as 
100,000 kwris per month. In about 1850 a chief of service 
received 1,000 to 1,200 francs salary: per month, while a 
simple functionary received only around 25 to 30 francs. 
The same differences in salaries prevailed among army per- 
sonnel. (The conflict between the high-ranking bureaucracy 
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affiliated with the sultan and the low-paid, rank-and-file 
bureaucrats coming from modest social strata became the 
catalyst of political change at the end of the century.) The 
budget for 1855, as given by Ubicini, shows thata substan- 
tial part of the state revenue went to pay the officials of the 
“modern” bureaucracy; see Table 5.2 (and compare it with 


Table 5.1). 


Table 5.2. Budget of 1855 
ase = 


income (in francs) if Expenditures (in francs) 


Harag : 9,200,000 The sultan 17,250,000 
Customs 19,760,000 Employees 44,850,900 
Tithe 50,600,000 Army 69,000,000 
indirect taxes 34,000,000 Other (includes the 
Real estate 46,000,000 difference) 28,152,000 
Tribute of Egypt 6,900,000 Total 159,252,900 
Tribute of Waliachia 460,000 
Tribute of Moldavia 230,000 
Tribute of Serbia 460,000 

Total 167,610,000 


__lotal NO 
Source: A. Ubicini, La Turquie actuel/e (Paris, 1855), p. 191. 

The need to meet the expenses of the new administration 
forced the sultan to raise the taxes. Moreover, the prices of 
staple items sold by the state monopolies were increased, 
although drastic plans to make more extensive use of state 
monopolies were largely abandoned for fear of popular 
reaction. The idea of abolishing the 10 percent tax collected 
by the religious heads from the exchange or sale of prop- 
erties and from cases settled before religious tribunals was 
also abandoned. 

The burgeoning of the modern bureaucracy made a 
strong economic and social impression on the life of Istan- 
bul. The high-ranking bureaucrats received regular salaries 
from the state budget, instead of living off the revenues 
from land as had been the case in the past, and they. spent 
most of these salaries in the capital, assuming the status of 
a major consuming group and paying cash for purchases. 
The buying power of the bureaucrats affected seriously the 
three basic sectors of the city’s economy: food, clothing, 
and housing (both rental rates and property values). The 
effect of the large amount of tax revenues being channeled 

from the provinces and spent as cash in Istanbul was 
reflected in the increase of the city’s population, in the 
proliferation of food and clothing shops of all varieties, and 
in the development of what may be called service groups. 
Henceforth Istanbul’s economic growth was based chiefly 
on trade and service-related activities rather than on crafts 
and production. Many of these service occupations, 
although offering some employment opportunities, con- 
tributed little or nothing to the basic economic development 
of the country. 
Factories eoebliated in Istanbul in the first half of the 
nineteenth centurv served chiefly military needs, as the 
shores of the Golden Horn and Galata became dotted with 


17. La Turquie actuelle (Paris, 1855), p. 191. 
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military establishments, some of which were verv modern. 
Walsh wrote in the 1830s that the arsenal extended 


from Galata along the harbour, for a mile and a half, 
having a grand range of stores and workhouses. . . 
there are [working there] five hundred labourers with as 
many slaves, who have been condemned for various 
crimes, who are chained together. . . . I visited the 
arsenal and the dock yards at Pieri [Piri] Pasha, the 
cannon-foundry and the depot at Tophane, and I think 
them more extensive, and apparently as well-supplied 
and conducted, as those at Portsmouth or Woolwich; 
nor are they to be exceeded, | suppose, by any country 
in Europe. 


However, some other small industries had begun to be 
developed. Selim IIIf had established in Uskiidar a large 
factory for printed cottons that in 1812 operated 600 looms 
(but only 41 looms in 1841), This factory employed several 
hundred workers (whom Walsh considered to be as expert 
as the workmen of Manchester). A, printing press, which 
occupied a sizable building, was located in Uskiidar also. 
Mustafa, a man of humble origins who became a favorite of 
Sultan Mahmud II, established a tanning plant, with advice 
and tools from abroad, at Baltaliman. By 1827 a cotton 
thread (iplikhane) plant was constructed at Tasliburun in the 
district of Eyub; mules were used to operate it, and it pro- 
duced 22 okka of thread daily. These beginnings of indus- 
trialization in Istanbul did not go far because of lack of a 
class of entrepreneurs, of capital, and, especially, of tech- 
nically trained personnel—the result of the restrictive phi- 
losophy of social elitism. 

The bureaucracy trained in “modern” schools gradually 
developed an interest not in the basic problems of its own 
country but in the wares and the culture of Europe, so the 
relatively high cultural level of the bureaucracy manifested 
itself in the refinement of habits of consumption. The high- 
er the income and education, the stronger the desire for 
European goods. Istanbul became increasingly the recipient 
of a great variety of European imports, and it adopted Euro- 
pean-style shops and amusement habits. The city was 
rapidly changing into a new kind of consumption center. 

The Ottoman population as a whole felt the impact of 
these socio-economic changes in Istanbul deeply. Trading 
opportunities attracted large numbers of Turks, Greeks, 
Armenians, Bulgarians, and others from far-away pro- 
vinces who moved to Istanbul in search of fortunes. Many 
of these took up occupations as food sellers or distributors, 
and many of these petty vendors from the provinces be- 
came rich and were able to establish successful businesses. 
Meanwhile, the markets of Istanbul had begun to change. 
In the past, these had been administered or controlled by 
subasi, head of guilds, and ulema. Because the markets were 
growing too fast to be administered by traditional means, 
the government took over their supervision, including the 
control of weights and measures—a job heretofore per- 
formed by the ulema. In 1831, the old office of the sehremini, 
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which had been in existence since the conquest of the city. 


in 1453, was abolished. 


In the mid-nineteenth century caravans still came to 


Istanbul, bringing from Anatolia, Syria, Iraq, and bevond 
goods of all varieties and departing with merchandise for 
sale inland on the route back. Other merchants loaded 
goods, often of European origin, on small boats, carried 
them to the Iskele, that is, the small ports along the coasts of 
the Marmara, Mediterranean, and Black seas, and then 
transported them overland to their destinations. Istanbul, 
however, consumed much more than it exported; Izmir, 
Salonica, and Beyrut gradually acquired leading roles as 
exporting and exchange places. 

The economic life of Istanbul during the early years of the 
nineteenth century revolved mostly around the bazaar, or 
bezistan. As the century advanced, it spilled out of the 
bazaar onto the side streets, to the trade centers of the 
mahalle, and to Pera and Galata. Around the middle of the 
century the central bazaar of Istanbul had over a thousand 
shops. The Turkish merchants specialized in the sale of 
hides, furs, clothing, books, perfumes, and engravings; the 
Greeks sold cotton goods and worked as tailors and leather 
workers; the Armenians dealt in jewelry, watches, and 
embroideries; and Jews were engaged in a variety of other 
occupations. Many of the craftsmen were organized in cor- 
porations. The business attitudes of the bazaar merchants 
varied greatly. As Ubicini describes it, the Turkish mer- 
chant would ask a set price: 


you would insist in vain [but] he would not lower the 
price even one para. It is quite different with the 
Christian or Jewish merchants in the bazaar. They come 
down successively from one hundred piasters to sixty, 
to forty or even below. The general rule is this: offer to 
the Armenian half of the asked price, one-third to a 
Greek, and one-quarter to a Jew. But if you really 
wanted to buy the merchandise of the Muslim resign 
yourself to paying the price he asked first. '? 


There was safety in the bazaar, which adhered to its own 
way of mutual trust and confidence. In Galata and Pera— 
the upcoming, European-type business districts—theft was 
a common occurrence. 

Outside the bazaar, the exchange of commodities was 
largely in the hands of the bekar—single men, or “bache- 
lors,” most of whom were not native to the city. The total 
number of bekar in Istanbul in 1853, according to Ubicini, 
was about 75,000. Two-fifths of these were Turks, the rest 
Greeks, Armenians, and other nationalities. Most came 
from the provinces with the intention of accumulating 
some capital and eventually returning to their native places 
to start businesses. Many had no skills and took any avail- 
able jobs. They worked as hamals (porters), saka (carriers of 
water in big leather bags), helvaci (makers and sellers of 


19. La Turquie actuelle, p. 327. A description of professions may 
also be found in Theophile Gautier, Constantinople (Paris, 1883), pp. 


110-12, and lists of professions are given in Section IV of the statis- 
tical appendices. 
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\, sekerci (candy makers and sellers), cigerci (sellers of 
od liver), and in other similar occupations. 
i scause of its narrow and steep streets, which were un- 
eae for wheeled transport, Istanbul depended for 
- ortation (as it still does in parts) on the hamals. These 
es numbering about 5,000, were mostly Turks or 
ae nians Known for their honesty, the porters were 
Lone a odas, or chambers, under a chief (hamalbasi). 
stationed themselves ready for hire in oe 
To hane, or at the entrances of the hans—that is, in ue 
ness places." Transportation across the water depen . 
largely on kayik¢i (boatmen) until mid-century, when : 
modern ferryboats on the Bosporus began to operate. ts 
of the boatmen were bekar. Boating in Istanbul had a rat er 
complex organizational structure; it was, In fact, an Laud 
jjon in itself. Some boats were operated by individual own- 
ers. However, stationed at various points along the re 
ihere were vessels operated by one to three boatmen, gs 
were used for public transportation. There was also anot : 
type of public transport, the pazar kaik, operated es six ° 
aight oarsmen (there was a regulation concerning t Se 
ber of oarsmen: the maximum was fourteen). ar errie 
were patronized by large numbers of people of all ages, 
sexes, and religions. Muslims, Christians, Jews, men, 
yeiled women, and children mixed freely while traveling on 
ae Turks in Istanbul had almost exclusive control over 
an important profession requiring some se eS 
fession of letter writing. The letter writer (katip) cou ; 
seen around bazaar or mosque, carrying with him a sma 
table, a special belt desined to hold an ink bottle, a quill as 
(kalem), and a small knife. The katips wrote letters 0 oe 
kinds, amulets, and any other type of message. Some 0 
them were calligraphers who could write in any of the 
seven types of handwriting used by the Ottoman chancery. 
There were, in addition to the professions mentioned 
above, a great variety of other occupations which had nes 
vital in the traditional system. In the second half of t e 
nineteenth century, however, most of these old professions 
either disappeared completely or had to adjust to new con- 
ditions and continue in substantially altered form. For a 
ample, the place of the katip was eventually taken by the 
arzuhalci, a man with a typewriter who composed, in ex- 
change for a small fee, petitions to various authorities. ok 
changing professional picture was discussed in Chapter ) 
Both in numbers and in ethnic, social, and religious com 
position, the entire population of Istanbul, including the 
inhabitants of the suburbs, underwent great change in the 
nineteenth century.” The growth of economic opportunity, 
the introduction of transportation facilities, and the ee 
crease in population had combined to stimulate the grow a 
of suburban communities along the shores of Marmara an 
the Bosporus. By the middle of the century, the populauen 
of Istanbul lived in 455 town quarters, of which 318 were 
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within the city itself, while 137 were outside the walls; the 
latter included Kasimpaga, Haskéy, Galata, Pera, en 
Findikli, Usktdar, and Eytb and its dependencies. O 

these, Galata, Pera, Kasimpaga, and Tophane were admin- 
istered by the voyvoda, or the grand judge, of Galata, while 
Eytb and its dependencies were administered by another 
judge. Until 1854, when a new administrative organization 
was installed, the city proper was officially under the au- 
thority of the grand vizier, the Kaptanpasa, and the Istanbul 


efendisi. 


Istanbul in the Second Half of the Nineteenth Century 


The life of Istanbul in the second half of the nineteenth 
century appears to have been dominated by puors 
through centers established in Galata and, especially, era 
(Beyoglu). Indeed, during this period Pera became Suse 
ingly the center of social importance in Istanbul, symboliz- 
ing the ascendancy of Europe over the traditional Sua 
culture in all fields of activity. Commercial treaties wit 
England in 1838 and 1861, the Crimean War in 1853,.the 
Treaty of Paris, and, especially, the Edict of 1856 paved the 
way for the rise of European influence in the Ottoman:state 
and indirectly facilitated the social and economic risexof a 

- im middle class. 7 
a all Ottoman commercial treaty with England in 
1838 eliminated a number of trade restrictions. Subsequent 
ly, the manufactured goods of England poured into the 
Ottoman state, and in a matter of years the Muslim Otto- 
man middle class, which had consisted of craftsmen ee 
small shopkeepers, was wiped out. A new Greek an 
Armenian middle class, whose main function was to dis- 
tribute the cheaper, machine-made goods of Europe and to 
become in the process Europe’s protéges and agents, rose 
to power. The Edict of 1856 (the Islahat Fermani), us sup- 
posedly establishing equality between Muslims and®non- 
Muslims, in fact helped the Christians achieve erenonue 
power. Finally, the commercial treaty between the’ Porte 
and Great Britain signed at Kanlica (Istanbul) on 29--April 

1861 gave the English even more extensive freedom of it 

and more privileges within the Ottoman domains. ae ul, 
as the major importing ie pantie the center of the re- 

i cio-political transformation. 

a ete aa psychological factors that predisposed 

the city to orient itself towards Europe. The Crimean War 

had provided the occasion for Istanbul to establish eae 
with European citizens. The city was host to French an 


English soldiers and officers, who were received there as 


friends and allies fighting in the common war against the 
Russians. In addition to the opportunity for friendly en- 
counters at the human level, the people of Istanbul had the 
chance to become acquainted at first hand with European 
amenities and facilities in sanitation, health, and trans- 
portation and, as well, with a variety of different foods ane 
clothing. The alliance with the West thus helped remove 
some inhibitions and dispel the fear felt by Muslims to- 
wards Europe and its culture. 
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The orientation towards Europe and the trend toward 
modernization were assisted by the introduction of a varie- 
ty of modern institutions. A new educational system was 
established and developed rapidly in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. However, until well into the 1870s the 
basic function of the schools remained the training of per- 
sonnel for government service rather than the education of 
the population at large. Thus, education in the modern 
school, a diploma of graduation, and, perhaps, knowledge 
of a foreign language became the distinguishing marks of 
the new dominant class, the bureaucracy-intelligentsia. 

At the beginning of the century, the Muslims in the Otto- 
man state did not have anv modern schools, except for a 
few institutions for military training. However, by 1860 
Istanbul had acquired a number of professional schools, 
Among these, the Medical School (tibbiye), Civil Service 
Training School (miilkiye), Military Engineering School, 
Naval Academy, Military College (harbiye) and the Agri- 
cultural and Veterinary schools deserve special mention. 
Most of their graduates joined the ranks of the bureaucracy. 
During the 1880s the system was further developed so that 
there were three levels: the primary level (sibyan and riis- 
diye), the secondary level (composed of the idadiye, sulta- 
niye, the civil and administrative schools), and the upper 
level (university and special schools of higher education, 
including the professional schools). Among the special 
schools there was also the French school, the Galatasaray 
Sultanisi, established in 1868 at the insistence of the French, 
who sought to promote their political ambitions in the Otto- 
man state with proper cultural and educational support. 

Initially the modern schools were concentrated in Istan- 
bul or surrounding areas;~* after 1866, and notably during 
the reign of Abdulhamid II, the modern educational system 
was expanded into the provinces, thus providing a channel 
for upward mobility for the country people. Moreover, dur- 
ing the second half of the nineteenth century more foreign 
schools, teaching Italian, German, and French, were estab- 
lished, and the existing ones were expanded. At the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century a total of 62,336 students in 
the Ottoman state were recorded as learning French in var- 
ious schools, many of which received financial help from 
the French government. (Paul Fesch puts the true total of 
French-learning pupils at a much higher figure)—at least 
70,000: Istanbul alone had 6,668, and Beyrut had 22,695.~° 

The picture of rapidly changing Istanbul cannot be com- 
pleted without mention of the expansion of the com- 
munication and transportation systems. The first Turkish 
newspaper, the Takvim-i Vekai {Calendar of Events], a sort 
of bulletin, was published by the government in 1831. It 
also had a French edition, issued every Saturday. The 
newspaper had a rather unusual feature, which attracted 


readers and gave the press a high status: the sultan often’ 


wrote the leading article. Indeed, the sight of a newspaper 
carrying the ideas of the sultan was an intellectual revolu- 
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tion in itself. The impact of the publication is well described 

by Walsh: 
The publication of the news of the empire in this way 
soon became of universal attraction. The paper made its 
way to the coffeehouses, and the same Turk that I 
noticed before dozing half-stupified with coffee and 
tobacco, I now saw actually awake with a paper in his 
hands eagerly spelling out the news. But the most usual 
mode of communicating it are the newsrooms, and a 
place is taken where those who wish to hear it assemble 

. . the attention paid {to the newspaper reader] is very 

different from that which I saw them give to a 
story-teller. There was no mirth or laughter excited, but 
all seemed to listen with profound attention . . . the 
rayas of the empire soon caught the spirit of such a 
publication, and were delighted with the permission to 
imitate it.”* 


The Takvim-i Vekai was soon followed by Ceride-i Havadis 
and Terciimani Hakikat, which had a combined circulation of 
32,000. There were also nine weeklies, with a combined 
circulation of about 10,000. The Anglo-French daily press 
(Moniteur oriental, Levant Herald, Eastern Express, La Turquie) 
and weeklies consisting of three commercial reviews (as 
against a single one in Turkish) had a total circulation of 
about 25,000 (20,000 for the dailies). The Greek-language 
press, with nine publications, had a total circulation of 
17,000 to 18,000. Five Armenian dailies and eight weeklies 
had a circulation of about 10,000. In addition there was one 
paper each in German, Italian, and Serbian. The Jews had 
two dailies, one in Spanish (the Ladino spoken by Sephar- 
dic Jews) and the other in Hebrew. Thus, by the end of the 
nineteenth century a substantial part of the citizenry of 
Istanbul, perhaps as many as 300,000 persons, read some 
sort of daily or weekly publication in one of the languages 
spoken in the city, although transportation difficulties still 
prevented the sending of newspapers to the provinces. The 
appearance of the newspaper, as Walsh put it, was “by far 
the most important and extraordinary innovation . . . it 
was proof that public opinion was even there becoming a 
rule of direction to the government.” ** 

Finally, the improvement of the transportation system 
greatly intensified the communication between Istanbul 
and Europe and, eventually, between the capital and the 
inland territories. The steamboat shortened the travel time 
from Istanbul to Marseilles from six weeks to six days. In 
the second half of the nineteenth century, Istanbul was 
serviced by some twenty maritime lines linking it with all 
parts of the world. The Ottoman government itself pur- 
chased a passenger steamer and in 1844 two ships, the 
Mesr-i bahri and the Eser-i Hayir, belonging to the naval 
forces were assigned to carry passengers to various points 
on the shores of the Bosporus.”° A few years later a conces- 
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sion to carry passengers was given to the Sirket-i Hayriyye, a 
French-controlled navigation society, which established a 
network of ferryboat lines in the Bosporus and the Golden- 
Horn. The railroad further expanded communications for 
the capital. A line coming from Europe ended in Istanbul in 
a newly built terminal at Sirkeci, while a long Asiatic line 
began at the massive building in Haydarpaga on the Asiatic 
shore. (Today, both these stations continue to serve the 
city.) A modern postal service was instituted in 1840, and a 
huge post office building was erected in the old city. Even- 
tually three postal routes to Europe via Marseilles, Trieste, 
and the Danube were established; the last, used only in the 
summer, was the most expeditious. 

These developments, including the modern educational 
system, which had been copied from Europe without much 
concern for the native culture or local needs, all served to 
enhance the prestige of the West. Soon Istanbul became the 
filter through which the so-called European culture—di- 
luted, vulgarized, and degenerated by its representatives in 
Pera—trickled to the other areas of the Ottoman state. 

In the early period of contact with Europe (i.e., until 
about 1850) the Turks seemed fully aware of the fact that 
they had built in Istanbul an impressive civilization of their 
own and had endowed the city with works of art and utili- 
ties which were equal, if not superior, to their counterparts 
in Europe. For example, European visitors to Istanbul were 
deeply impressed by the city’s traditional water system, 
called terazi, which purified the water through an ingenious 
use of the gravitational force of the liquid’s natural flow. In 
the second half of the nineteenth century interest in the 
national culture was replaced by an effort to absorb Euro- 
pean culture. 

The conflict between traditionalism and modernity is 
well defined by the descriptions of the two human types 
that represented the ideal of the two periods. During the 
first half of the century the gentleman of Istanbul was ex- 
pected to be a relatively well-to-do man, the scion of good 
family, who knew Arabic and Persian, could recite by heart 


‘Hafiz, Omer Khayyam, Nedim, and other poets, wrote 


poetry himself, could speak well, and had delicate, gra- 
cious manners. During the second half of the century, the 
ideal citizen was one who possessed a diploma from one of 
the modern professional schools, knew French, had a re- 
spectable position in the bureaucratic hierarchy, and dis- 
played manners that often combined reserve and romanti- 
cism with exaggerated politeness. The new Istanbullu Efendi 
(the term was used to designate a cultivated, superior man) 
was politically sensitized and prone to engage in long de- 
bates in which he sought to demonstrate the worthiness of 
his country and culture. Yet, this “modern” man’s ties to 
his own culture, despite his declarations to the contrary, 
were weakening rapidly, and he looked admiringly to 
Europe and began to imitate European manners and to 
dress himself in French clothes in the name of progress. 
The cultural alienation had begun. Western culture, thea- 
ters, literature* and arts‘seemed te fascinate the modern 
exemplar, while the ancient treasures of his own city left 
him unmoved, despite the fact that in the mid-nineteenth 
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century Istanbul possessed a great variety of old monu- 
ments and institutions of learning. A list of some major 
cultural institutions (extracted from various sources) is im-| 
pressive. In about 1850 Istanbul had more than 350 
mosques of all sizes, 91 Greek and Armenian churches, 8 
Catholic churches, 37.synagogues, 518 medreses, 37 public 
libraries, 200 hospitals of various sizes, 100 imarets (welfare 
centers), over 300 haman (baths), and several hundred hans . 
(inns). (The census of 1831 provides figures for some of 
these establishments.) Yet all these did not impress the 
modern Ottoman Muslim intellectual. An insignificant ob- 
ject manufactured in Europe was considered a priceless 
treasure; and residence in a European city was life’s dream. 

European culture first came to Istanbul not as learning 
and technology but in the form of merchandise sold freely 
on city streets. These goods poured into the city through its 
customs house (other principal customs houses were in 
Salonica, Trabzon, and Izmir). The collection of customs 
was farmed out to traders, who auctioned the customs and 
then imported their own merchandise practically free of 
duty, thus competing on unequal terms with independent 
merchants, who had to pay heavy duties. In addition, the 
Ottoman tariff structure favored western imports but levied 
a heavy tax on exports. The rank-and-file merchants were 
demoralized;?” meanwhile the government’s revenue was 
constantly diminishing. The customs in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, sold by auction to native companies, brought 
£6,776 in revenue; the next year the government took over 
and realized £23,980. Properly managed, the customs 
house in Istanbul probably would have more than tripled 
its revenue. (Eventually it did so when placed by the gov- 
ernment under the management of Kani Paga.) 


The Rise of Pera and the Introduction of European Shops 


The second half of the nineteenth century witnessed ‘the 
rise of Pera as the modern European section of Istanbul. 
Actually, Pera (with Galata) developed into an independent 
city in practically every respect. Its population in the 
second half of the nineteenth century consisted largely of 
non-Muslims—mostly Greeks, Armenians, Jews, French, 
Austrians, and some other nationalities. The large trade 
houses and banks had their headquarters there. Modern 
shops, theaters, and a variety of European-style amuse- 
ment places also were found there. Some of the modern 
schools and military installations as well were established 
in Pera or its vicinity. Europeans of all nationalities and 
types, from powerful diplomats to shrewd businessmen 
and professionals, flocked there. Pera became the symbol 
of modernity, not only for Istanbul but also for the entire 
realm. 

Pera had acquired a distinctly European character when 
established as the residence of the French ambassador in 
the sixteenth century, but its influence at that early time 
was insignificant. The ascendancy of Pera to political, eco- 
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nomic, and cultural prominence was the immediate con- 
sequence of the growing European influence over the Otto- 
man State., Pera became a second Ottoman capital, manried 
by Europeans and exerting a vital influence over the 
empire's fate. 5, ; 

In the second half of the nineteenth century Pera har- 
bored sixteen diplomatic missions, whose heads were con- 
sidered the leaders of their respective national colonies 
The language of communication in Pera was French. The 
dominant cultural and political position of France in Pera 
was maintained and, in fact, increased throughout the cen- 
tury despite the limited number of Frenchmen (or Franks 
as they were called in Istanbul) living there. Accordin to 
Ubicini, the French inhabitants of Pera in 1849 ahinibeted 
about 1,000; at that time the total population of the area was 
28,000 to 30,000, divided among the various nationalities 
other than French as follows: 6,000 Greeks, 1,000 Maltese 
and lonians, 1,600 Austrians, 1,000 Russians, and the rest 
Armenians, English, Sardinians, Tuscans, Belgians, Dutch 
Spanish, Prussians, Americans, and Persians.”° Although 
Pera came to be considered desirable because of its Euro- 
pean character, its reputation among Europeans was some- 
what tarnished. Early in the century it attracted adventur- 
ers and even criminals from Mediterranean shores, espe- 
cially after the Duce de Boglie, the French minister of for- 
eign affairs, abolished in 1833 the regulation that prohibited 
the pane in Pera of anyone who did not possess a 
eee by the Chamber of Commerce of 

Initially the territorial limits of Pera were rigidly re- 
stricted. Because of limited construction space, therefore, it 
was hard to accommodate all the people attracted there by 
economic opportunity. This circumstance determined the 
architectural plan of the district—tall buildings and ver 
narrow streets designed to use the available building space 
to the utmost. As would be expected, rents and the cost of 
dwellings soared. For example, the rent for a single room 
was more than the cost of a two- or three-room suite in the 
best hotel in Paris. An average house, which cost. about 
80,000 piasters with the land included, rented annually for 
15,000 to 16,000 piasters, each owner being anxious to re- 
cover his investment as soon as possible, lest one of the 
frequent fires burn down his building. (In 1870 a fire des- 
troyed 3,000 structures and caused bankruptcy among 
building owners.) In Pera a pic of land (a pic was equal to 80 
cm*) cost 1,000 to 1,200 piasters, whereas the same amount 
of land on the outskirts cost only 15 to 20 piasters. Many 
Europeans who, by bribing the government officials, ac- 
quired permission to build houses in the areas around Pera, 
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usually on the slopes descending towards Tophane, Findik 
li, and Cihangir, became rich overnight. : be 
In the second half of the nineteenth century Pera itself 
underwent a substantial social and economic change, bein 
superseded by and absorbed economically and ethnically 
into Galata, to which, at the same time, it transmitted ite 
own pseudo-European cultural characteristics. Galata Se 
the fast-developing, modern business district of istanbul 
The Greek and, to a lesser extent, Armenian and Jewi h 
merchants who worked there had gained great non 
power. Benefiting fromthe British efforts to establish 3 
strong economic foothold in the Ottoman state and cae 
bul, the Greek merchants replaced the Franks as pusivess 
leaders while continuing to identify themselves aultuselly 
lia cameras with the French (although they frequently 
_ ; 
cae se Ot Ca especially the small shopkeepers and 
The decline of the Franks as a dominant group in Pera 
resulted partly from their own restrictive attitude towards 
Turks and other Ottoman ethnic groups—an attitude which 
prevented intensive commercial interaction. At this time 
Britain was advocating extensive commercial liberalization 
and she looked upon the Greeks as the group best qualified 
strategically and professionally to help establish the British 
commercial hegemony in the Mediterranean and the Mid- 
dle East. Urquhart, one of the most outspoken apologist 
for Britain’s designs in the area, wrote that andes the old 
system of special trade privileges 
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the class called Franks has grown up. This class not onl 
prevents communications between the Turks and 
Europeans, but also perpetrates old antipathies 
misrepresents the one to the other, disqualifying 
Europeans from judging of Turks or rayas, by instillin 
their own prejudices, and debasing Europeans in the : 
eyes of the Turks by our apparent identity with them. It 
might be supposed that where Europeans reside there 
would be the greatest intercourse with the Turks—it is 
just the reverse; if you wish to know the natives or be on 
friendly terms with them, go to a place where a Frank 


population has not made Europe j 
nee peans objects of 


The merchants of Galata, who played a significant role in 
uprooting the Franks from their position of power, subse- 
quently became the strongest supporters of French culture 
They had originally used Italian as their business langua e, 
although practically all of them spoke Turkish and Greek. 
However, as they became rich and influential, thev aban: 
doned Italian in favor of French. (In the 1870s after the 
proclamation of Italian unity, French rapidly replaced Ital- 
ian as the language of all the Mediterranean seaports.) The 
established their homes in Pera, working durin the-da ma 
their Galata offices and returning home in the ue f 
the steep hill that linked the two districts, Indeed oie. 
1850 the merchants from Galata began to buy quite ex en- 
sive houses in Pera and became frequent guests of the di- 
plomatic missions. Their sons and daughters attended so- 
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dal events given by Europeans and strove to display their 
knowledge of European art and literature and to speak 
french. Knowledge of French, however deficient, became 
the symbol of modernity and distinction. Any self-styled 
teacher of French, despite the fact that he might be ignorant 
of grammar and phonetics, found easy employment (as 
evinced by the quality of the French still spoken in Istan- 
bul). Pera had six newspapers in various languages. 
However, as far as culture was concerned, Pera, the show- 
case of things European, did not really offer anything re- 
markable. Ubicini wrote that “if there were not here and 
there groups of Turkish women in front of shops selling 
new French items, one could think that one was ina second 
or third-rate Italian city . . . though annexed to Istanbul 
this city [Pera] is as different from it as it would be from 
Peking or Calcutta.” *? At mid-century Pera ‘remained as 
alien to ideas and moral life of the West as it was twenty 
years earlier when one needed not less than six weeks to 
cover the distance between it and Marseilles or Genoa: Pera 
is the most important anti-literary environment I know.” 
The Europeans in Pera normally amused themselves by 
going several times a week to the theater, to dinners, and, 
occasionally, to balls to which only the members of the 
upper class were invited. Pera received whatever it wanted 
from Europe, as the many maritime lines kept it in constant 
communication with the West. It was, in fact, a base for 
European domination of the Ottoman Empire. 

The growth of Pera and the rise of the merchants as a 
dominant group, as well as the pseudo-European aspect of 
the district, were the consequences of several economic, 
demographic, and cultural factors. As economic interaction 
increased and communication among ethnic and religious 
groups expanded, the non-Muslim communities in Istanbul 
grew in size. Those in Pera and Galata who worked particu- 
larly with Europeans found themselves being torn apart by 
the conflicts between their ecclesiastical leaders and the 
heads of the newly risen merchant, professional, and craft 
groups. The business groups had developed a secular 
orientation and had adopted a European economic philoso- 
phy and concepts of nationality and religion that differed 
from the parochial, anti-western attitudes of their clergy. 
The old millet system seemed to perpetuate the supremacy 
of the conservative clergy and prevented the businessmen 
and professionals from gaining in influence. Finally, in the 
1860s, the three old millets (Orthodox, Armenian, and Jew- 
ish) were reorganized to give to the lay element, that is, the 
merchants and intellectuals, the main authority for the con- 
duct of affairs in these communities.” The millet reform 

eventually helped meld the religious communities into larg- 
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er national communities, considerably undermining their 
loyalty to the Porte and opening them to further European 
influence. Thus the conflict bétween the clergy and the 
rising merchant classes of the non-Muslim groups in Istan- 
bul ended in victory for the new economic elites.** The 
appearance of many new churches, cemeteries, and schools 
in and around Pera fully attests the growth of the non- 
Muslim communities. It was at this period that the Bulgar- 
ians began to emerge as a distinct ethnic group in Istanbul 
and, under the leadership of influential merchants, started 
promoting the idea of a Bulgarian nation affiliated with the 
Porte. 
The non-Muslim mercantile groups had to pay a price for 
the economic gratification gained through their affiliation 
with European enterprises: Greeks and Armenians living in 
Pera and Galata were prone to conversion to Catholicism or 
Protestantism as preached by French and English mis- 
sionaries. These European Christian missionaries were 
often an additional focus of conflict between the traditional- 
ists and the modernists. As early as 1827—a time when 
Catholic propaganda, became intensive in Istanbul, thanks 
to French support—a group of converted Armenians from 
Ankara who were proselytizing among their kin were 
banned from the city. Some of the converted Armenians 
eventually reverted to their old faith and were then obliged 
to live in Kumkapi, Samatya, and Haskéy—that is, in their 
traditional districts rather than in Beyoglu, Galata, and on 
the Bosporus where the privileged classes (that is, the 
Europeanized element, often converted Catholics) had 
their homes.*® However, after 1850 these restrictions no 
longer applied, as national feelings superseded religious 
allegiances. 
The “modern” life in Pera had no authentic national or 
social roots. The merchant communities owed, with few 
exceptions, their economic and social status to the French, 
English, German, and other European powers they,served, 
and they could be “national’’—actively pro-Greek or pro- 
Bulgarian—only to the extent permitted by the European 
powers and tolerated by the Ottoman government. The 
social pyramid reflected the dependency on Europe. At the 
top were the diplomatic missions and their vast personnel, 
including dragomans (who formed a special class) and mes- 
sengers (kavas), mission officials, and servants. The di- 
plomatic missions were sustained by their respective com- 
munities, whose members had European citizenship by 
birth or by “option” (that is, through the acquisition of the 
special berat granting the protection of a western state). The 
second highest social group was composed of the new eco- 
nomic elites—bankers, merchants, and shopkeepers and 
their families and relatives, all of whom constantly strove to 
rise ever higher in status by becoming involved in new 
commercial ventures and by adopting the language of their 
European diplomatic patrons. Physicians, accountants, lan- 
guage teachers, and other professionals formed the third 
social stratum of Pera, while the fourth consisted of various 
low-echelon employees, servants, and menial workers; 


35. See my Social Foundations of Nationalism, pp. 88 ff. 
36. Refik, Hicri On Altinci Asirda Istanbul Hayati, pp. 31-33. 
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there was also a group of Muslim Turks, associates of some 
Europeans, who had begun to favor the ‘modern’: life of 
Pera. 

The socio-economic life of Istanbul in the second half of 
the nineteenth century was not very different from that of 
many other large cities in Asia, Africa, and South America 
that have served as intermediaries between the powerful 
industrial countries of the West and their own impover- 
ished countrysides. The city became, in fact, a semi-colonial 
post for the exchange of goods. Paul Fesch, who knew 
Istanbul intimately and fought to restore French influence 
there, pointed out that towards the end of the nineteenth 
century Istanbul possessed no heavy industry. Its most im- 
portant manufactures were of tiles and cement bricks, fezz- 
es, leather goods, cigarette cases, pottery, suitcases, rosa- 
ries, clothing, nails made from scrap iron, and the like. 
Most of these enterprises belonged to Englishmen, or 
French or Swiss; only a few were owned by the Ottoman 
government or by native inhabitants. Foreign firms chose 
not to manufacture their products in Istanbul, on the pre- 
text that the city lacked qualified workers. Fesch wrote: 


Constantinople is actually a large market place, a bazaar 
. .and above everything else a port of transit. From 
Constantinople departs for the West a very large part of 
the silk, wines, dry fruits. . . oils, mineral ore, grains, 

flour, hides of all kinds produced by European and 
Asiatic Turkey and the islands of the Archipelago. It is 
also in Constantinople that arrive a substantial part of 
goods supplied by Europe to Turkey such as ready 
clothing, flours, alcoholic beverages. . . gloves, 
haberdashery, candles, soap, petroleum, medicine, 
wood and steel products, machines and tools.*” 


No matter how small the market, foreign firms still man- 
aged to make a profit, as indicated by their insistence upon 
staying in the city; for example, all the chief manufacturers 
of sewing machines, such as Singer (American), Gretzner, 
Clemens, Meuller, Kochler, Pfaff, Knoch (all German), and 
Orosdi Bach (French), had representatives in Istanbul, 
although the total number of sewing machines in the city 
was barely 10,000 at the end of the century. Other types of 
imported goods had larger markets. Istanbul possessed at 
least three elegant shops selling nothing but hats to mod- 
ern-minded, rich customers. The city imported annually, 
mostly from France, 1,300,000 bags of flour and 600,000 
pairs of rubber shoes (galoche); in 1897 when Italy was able 
to capture some of the markets held by England and sold 
5,000 tons of cotton goods in Istanbul, the total import was 
at least 11,000 tons. (Some of these European goods were 
distributed in the interior towns.) 

It is understandable that the population of Istanbul, hop- 
ing to make up in appearance what it lacked in economic 
substance, paid special attention to luxurious clothing. 
Fesch wrote: 


To be well-dressed is the ambition of both sexes; 
everything else falls on the second level and in order to 
own beautiful dresses, the inhabitants of Istanbul would 


37. Constantinople aux derniers jours d’Abdul Hamid, p. 315. 
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undertake all sacrifices. The French fashion [designers] 
are quite numerous in Pera; thev guide their rich” 
customers in the selection and appreciation of new 
fashions. Without them, our [French] products, often 
copied and deformed. . . would hardly appear in this 
capital in their true shape. . . - The Levantines who are 
so elegant must also have good shoes. They would blush 
if they were to wear those vulgar shoes which many men 
of their rank in France are satisfied to wear. . . to have 
elegant shoes there is need for good leather. This 
explains the reasons for which raw material of high 
quality is used and the great favor enjoyed by the hides 
and leather imported from France and finished in 
Constantinople. Our country could in fact increase 
further its sale and would enlarge its outlets if it adopted 
the chrome tanning.** 


The dichotomy in the life of Istanbul during the second 
half of the nineteenth century shows clearly in the contrast 
between the shops of Pera and those in the old section of 
Istanbul. The commercial life of the old city was still cen- 
tered in the bazaar and was conducted in the same spirit as 
in years past (except that the colorful slave market was 
closed quietly in 1846). The shops had no display windows 
or any other features designed to attract customers. Goods 
were not attractively presented, and the merchants, espe- 
cially the Muslims, made no effort to promote their mer- 
chandise. The bazaars had begun to specialize in the selling 
of cheaper goods at low prices to the poor of Istanbul; but 
they also continued to manufacture traditional clothing and 
home furnishings still used by a great part of the Muslim 
population. The merchants in the bazaar included Turks, 
Armenians, Jews, and a few Greeks. Henry Otis Dwight, 
though he showed some religious bias, presented a rather 
good picture of the contrasting economic establishments of 
Pera and the old city. He wrote: 


Greater contrast can hardly be imagined than is found 
between the European business houses of Galata, on the 
one hand, with their commodious comfort; their desks, 
chairs, writing machines, file-cases and other 
paraphernalia of a prompt and accurate business system, 
and on the other hand the cramped quarters of native 
merchants. For the latter have the only roomy thing 
about the place, the arm chair for the head of the 

firm. . . . In the European part of the city there is 
spaciousness and thoughtful provision of conveniences 
based on the assurance that the customer will pay for - 
them. In the Asiatic districts of Stambol is contrasting 
narrowness of limited expectation. . . . But toadoptasa 
rule a business system of which the principle is frugal 
self-denial in personal expenses coupled with lavish 
expenditures in business, would overthrow the 
philosophy of the whole life {of the Muslims].”” 


Muslims who had sufficient income and the necessary 
psychological-cultural disposition also patronized the 


38. Ibid., p. 520. 

39. Constantinople and its Problems (New York, 1901), pp. 171-172. 
See also Donald Quataert, Sucial Disintegration ard Popular Resis- 
tance in the Ottoman Empire, 1881-1908: Reactions to European Econom- 
ic Penetration (New York: New York University Press, 1983). 
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shops in Pera. A substantial number of these were mem- 
pers of the new ruling class of bureaucrats, a group that 
was steadily increasing in number, as each graduate of a 
modern school sought, and eventually found, employment 
with the government.*” Most of the upper-ranking 
pureaucrats lived outside the city, usually in one of the new 
districts north of Pera and in localities along the Bosporus, 
and a substantial number of them bought clothing and 
other amenities at shops in Pera and Galata, generally 
shopping there on Thursday, which as early as 1830 had 
been declared a rest day. These high-ranking bureaucrats 
received income from the collection of taxes (the govern- 
ment, faced with rapid decline in the value of the Turkish 
currency and lower state revenues, and having made an 
unsuccessful effort to adopt a centralized tax system, 
farmed out the tax collection to individuals in 1845), which 
they often supplemented through the lucrative, though il- 
licit, practice of granting concessions. (Even Resid Pasa, the 
premier associated with the reforms in 1838, was accused of 
having taken money froma rich Armenian family that oper- 
ated the customs houses in Istanbul and on the Asiatic 
shores.) After 1856 the Ottoman bureaucrats could fre- 
quently be seen mixing with Europeans as well as with the 
non-Muslim merchants and intellectuals of Pera; Sultan 
Abdulmecid himself attended a ball given by the French 
ambassador. In due time the favored places for amuse- 
ment, shopping, and, eventually, residence of aspiring, 
modernist Muslims became Pera and its surrounding dis- 
tricts. 

It is obvious that Pera and Galata and the districts estab- 
lished north of them had developed a new mode of urban 
life that differed strikingly in practically all customs and 
habits from life in the old city. The concept of modern 
urban living was one of, above all, material comfort derived 
from an increase in income, and Pera and its adjoining 
areas thus came to symbolize not merely modernity but 
also wealth and high social status. Avrupa hayati—a Euro- 
pean way of life—became the aspiration of the new genera- 
tion of Muslims, many of whom were still living in the old 
city. “Success” meant to them the ability to buy a house 
and adopt the way of life prevailing in the modern part of 
Istanbul. 

Other major institutional factors affected the structure 
and composition of Istanbul’s old and new districts. As 
early as 1845 Sultan Abdulmecid had made an effort to 
create a council of notables, convening several dozen pro- 
vincial dignitaries in Istanbul to advise about reforms. 
Slightly more than twenty-five years later a constitution 
was adopted and a parliament, which conducted its busi- 
ness in a building in the old district, was convened. The 
parliamentary experiment of 1876-1878 was uniquely im- 


40. See Ubicini, La Turquie actuelle, p. 236. Meanwhile, the num- 
ber of the ulema, who constituted the bulk of the traditional elite, 
had begun to dwindle rapidly. although in mid-century the num- 
ber of softa (students in religious-schools) was still estimated to be 
around 22,000 to 25,000. 


portant to the life of Istanbul: it symbolized the transfer of 
some of the sultan’s absolute political authority to the rising 
middle classes in the countryside, and it gave at least im- 
plicit recognition to the fact that the city was rapidly losing 
its central position and being forced to share its wealth and 
power with the developing towns and provinces of the 
interior. The Vilayet Law of 1864 had already created new 
administrative structures in the countryside; the law was 
revised in 1867 and 1871 to create municipalities through- 
out the country.” 

The economic growth of Istanbul led to the establishment 
of the Istanbul Chamber of Commerce (Istanbul Ticaret Oda- 
si) to represent the merchant community. The first Associa- 
tion of Trade (Cemiyet-i Ticariyye) had been established in 
1870. Two years later, on 16 January 1882, the Chamber of 
Commerce, which had a membership of 250, was officially 
established; on 27 February 1888 the name was changed to 
Chamber of Trade, Agriculture, and Industry; and finally, 
on 31 May 1910, it became the Chamber of Trade and In- 
dustry (Ticaret ve Sanayi Odasi). Other changes occurred 
later.” 

During the nineteenth-century the physical appearance 
of the city was very much altered through the addition of 
private and public works such as archive buildings, 
bridges, and ferryboats. Sultan Mahmud II, in fact, asked 
his German advisor, Moltke, to draw a development plan. 
After 1865 street cars, gas storage tanks, running water, an 
underground train, docks, and a variety of other facilities 
were added. New mosque construction declined greatly, 
but the sultans erected at least three huge, luxurious 
palaces. Furthermore, during the same period two bridges 
were built between Istanbul and Galata. The bridges, be- 
sides ending the centuries-old use of boats and making 
communication easier and more convenient, further en- 
hanced the importance of Pera and Galata and the newly 
established districts north of them.* (A list of major public 
and private works constructed and new institutions estab- 
lished in Istanbul during the nineteenth century is included 
as Appendix D following this chapter.) - 

The process of the physical transformation of Istanbul 
was reflected in the progressive emergence of its municipal 
government. The centralized administration for markets 
was created during Mahmud II's rule. A sehremaneti in 
charge of markets (similar to the French prefect de wille) was 
installed in 1854; and in that same year a City Plan Commis- 
sion (Intizam-i Sehir Komisyonu) was created to report on the 
European municipal system and propose measures for 
modernization. These were designed largely to solve the 
problems caused by the growth of Pera.** The European 
population living in Pera demanded paved streets, street 
lighting, and other facilities similar to those found in the 
West. The commission, which included many Frenchmen, 


41. See Istanbul Yilligi (1967), pp. 511-12. 

42. For additional information see Dogan Kuban, “Istanbulun 
Tarihi Yapisi,”” Mimarlik 70, no. 5 (1970): 26-48. 

43. Osman Nuri Ergin, Mecelle-i Umur-u Belediye (istanbul, 1922). 
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agreed to recommend the introduction of a number of utili- 
ties, and the recommendations were approved by the Tan- 
zimat High Council. However, the proposed utilities were 
for Pera and Galata only. Eventually, this area was recog- 
nized as a separate administrative unit and became the 
sixth district (daire) té be administered by a council of 
twelve members plus a chairman. 

In 1868 a municipal code of regulations was adopted, 
applying the administrative organization introduced in 
Pera-Galata to the other fourteen districts of the city. By 
1876/77 the number of city districts had increased from 
fourteen to twenty, the result of the influx of migrants. In 
1882 the municipality of Istanbul was reorganized into ten 
districts that included the entire old city and adjacent areas 
such as Beyazid, Fatih, Cerrahpasa, Besiktas, Yenikoy, 
Galata-Pera, Bitvtikdere, Kanlica, Uskiidar, and Kadikév. 
The new city administration consisted of an appointed 
council to assist the city administrator and a director (:iidir) 
for each district. This system remained unchanged until 


1908. 


Finally, in 1912 Istanbul was made a single municipality 
with nine major district branches. The seltremaneti (that is, 
the municipal administration headed by the sehremtini) con- 
sisted of nine directorates, or miidiriyets, corresponding to 
the nine kazas, which were the following: Beyazid and Fatih 
in the old city, and Galata (including Pera), Yenikoy, Ana- 
dolu-Hisar, Uskudar, Kadikoy, the Islands, and Bakirkoy.*4 
The funciton of each miidiriyet was to provide municipal 
services, to collect revenue, and fully administer its respec- 
tive branch. General municipal duties were performed by 
the Office of Technical Affairs (Heyet-i fenniyye miidiriyeti) 
the Office of Sanitary Affairs (Heyet-i sihhiyye muidiriyett), 
and the Office of Economic Affairs (Umur-u iktisadiyye 
miidiriyeti). Administrative functions were discharged by 
the Office of the General Inspector (Muifettis-i tamu milik), the 
Office of Correspondence and Registration (Heyet-i tahrir- 
iyye muidiriyeti), the Office of Accounts (Heyet-i hesabiyye 
muidirtyeti), and the Office of Director of Legal Affairs 
(Umur-w hukukiyye miidiriyeti). 

The police in Istanbul evolved in a special way.** Police 
reform was instituted under Ali and Fuad pagas, anda new 
corps was formed with the following personnel, who func- 
tioned chiefly in Istanbul: (1) Kavasse, who worked in the 
capital and were attached to embassies and other foreign 
offices; (2) Seymen, who performed police duties in the city 
itself; and (3) Zaptiye, or foot police, who functioned under 
the district administration. At the beginning of the twen- 


44. From 1896 to 1898 the municipal districts were Sehzadebasi, 
Fatih, and Cerrahpaga in the old city, and Pera, Besiktas, Yenikéy, 
and Buytikdere (the last three along the Bosporus). Usktidar was 
not included. 

45. On the full organization of police, see Clarence R. Johnson, 
Constantinople Today (New York: Macmillan, 1922), pp. 107~13, and 
Walter Behrnauer, “Sur les institutions de police chez les arabes, 
les persians, e les turcs,"" fourial asiatique, ser. 5, vol. 16 (1860): 
114-190; see also Roderic H. Davidson, Reformt in the Ottoman 
Empire, 1856-1876 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963), 
pp. 159-60. 
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tieth centurv, after several organizational changes, all 
police duties in Istanbul came to be supervised by the 
General Police Directorate, which was responsible not to 
the head of the municipality but to the minister of the in- 
terior. Istanbul was divided into police districts, each of 
which had its own central police station and was headed by 
a chief of police (Merkez Memurt). On the Asiatic side there 
were six chief districts and stations, whereas on the Euro- 
pean side there were twenty-three.*° 

On 22 July 1909 (r. 1325) Istanbul was reorganized into a 
vilayet (province) and attached to the central government. 


The Population of Istanbul 


The economic, social, and physical transformation of 
Istanbul discussed in the preceding sections was effected 
through a continuous movement of people from the coun- 
tryside to the capital and from district to district within the 
city. The transformation of Istanbul went hand in hand 
with growth in its size and changes in the ethnic, cultural, 
and religious composition of its population. The two de- 
velopments were intimately interrelated. Demographic 
change in Istanbul can be studied easily, thanks to at least 
six censuses taken in the nineteenth century in 1246, 1254, 
1260, 1273, 1298, and 1301 (a.p. 1830, 1838, 1844, 1856, 
1882, and 1885)—although detailed summaries of only five 
of these have been located. Before discussing these popula- 
tion figures for the city, it is essential to define their geo- 
graphical scope. Most of the early censuses refer to the capi- 
tal as ’’Dersaadet ve Bilad-i Selase,’”’ the term taking in the 
main city and the three ‘“boroughs’’—Eyub, Galata, and 
Uskiidur on the Asian side of Bosporus—and occasionally 
including some of the smaller villages along the Bosporus 
and the Sea of Marmara.” After 1882 the new quarters, 
such as Osmanbey, Sisli, Bomonti, Macgka, and others to 
the north and northwest of Pera, which became (and still 
are) some of the most fashionable districts of the city were 
included in the census. The later censuses also included the 
new districts that sprang up along the Marmara and the 
Bosporus and beyond the old city walls towards the west. 

As previously noted, much of the population growth of 
Istanbul resulted simply from the expansion of trade. The 
ordinary opportunities of the capital city had for centuries 
drawn the ambitious from the countryside, and these occa- 
sionally made fortunes, often by working for the palace or 
for state dignitaries. However, in the nineteenth century 


46. In the country at large there were the suwvari (mounted 
police), charged with public safety and mail protection, and the 
bekci (rural police), each of whom were stationed along roads 6 to 
10 km apart to safeguard transportation. The suvari could, and 
often did in case of need, assume duties in cities. The entire police 
force was supervised by the mufettis (detectives). See Stanley Lane 
Poole, The People of Turkey (London, 1878), 1:270. 

47. For an early city plan, see Joseph, Freiherr von Hammer- 
Purgstall, Constantinoplis nd der Bophorus (Pesth, 1822; reprint ed. 
Osnabruck: Biblio Verlag, 1967). The plan is by F. Kauffer, who 
also produced the 1882 Guide de Constantinople. 
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Table 5.3 Population of Istanbul, 1794-1916: 
Various Estimates 


Table 5.4. Population of Istanbul: Summary 
of Census Figures 


Area 
City . 300 km? 
Greater city 3,600 km? 
Year Population 
1794 426,000 
1829 359,089 
1864-75 490,000-796,000 
1877 606, 000-722.098 
(100,000-200,000, 
including the 
vilayet of istanbul) 
1884 895,000 
1896-97 4,116,946 
4901 1,159,000 
1914-16 1,600,000 


Source: Compiled from figures in European works and Ottoman sources. 


the attractions of this urban center increased immeasur- 
ably, as the scope of economic activity broadened and 
chances for achieving upward social mobility outside the 
traditional patterns were created. Tens of thousands of 
young men from the provinces—especially Greeks and 
other non-Muslims—poured into the city to form the sort of 
service group common to every thriving port city of the 
Third World. That these newcomers, who were nearly all 
single men (bekar), were easily able to find employment, 
working directly for Europeans and engaging in independ- 
ent occupations as bakers, millers, gardeners, and the like, 
as well as filling the ranks of the occasional laborers and 
peddlers, is evidence of the scope of the economic boom 
and the growing need for manpower. These Christian new- 
comers, it is interesting to note, began wearing a special 
hat, the kepele, that is, the European-style brimmed hat, 
instead of the locally made fur hat. The European hat came 
to show both social status and religious affiliation; for 
Christian affiliation had acquired special prestige with the 
increase in European influence, and the kepele identified its 
wearer as a Christian in Istanbul to work. 

Ottoman official correspondence indicates that there was 
a considerable influx of non-Muslims into the capital im- 
mediately after the completion of the census of 1844; thus, 
one year later officials were complaining that a large num- 
ber of people found in the city were not listed in the regis- 
ters for non-Muslims (reaya defteri) and therefore did not 
pay the ciziye. (Officials of the Greek and Armenian Patri- 
archates also reported on the presence of unregistered new- 
comers.) The Porte was, of course, anxious to register these 
newcomers and levy the head tax, and these people were, 
in fact, eventually subject to registration: subsequent cen- 
suses of Istanbul indicated in a special column those who 
were bekars or tasrali (“from the country”).** In 1857, out of 
a total of 238,234 males counted in Istanbul, 24,119 qualified 
as bekar. By 1894 the police authorities in Istanbul had been 


48. See BA (1))(MN)‘1177 of 21 Zilhicce 1260 (1 January 1845). 


Number of Persons 


Number Bekars 
Census of City {Temporary 
Year Families Residents —_ Residents) Total Remarks 
1844 46,931 137.945 75,748 213.693 Males only 
1857 48 693 144,115 94.119 238,234 Males only 

Women Men Total 
1882 161,431 219,945 381,376 

; j 384,910 Muslims 
1885 364,751 508,814 873,565 359,412 Non-Muslims 
\ 129,243 Foreigners 


Source: Summarized from figures in the statistical appendices, Ili.2, 3, 4. 


given strict orders to turn away these peddlers and season- 
al workers, some of whom came from as far away as Trab- 
zon. 

However, the major cause for the explosion of popula- 
tion in Istanbul was the already-described immigration of 
Muslims from the Caucasus and the Balkans from 1862 on. 
Large numbers of Caucasian Muslims arrived in the Otto- 
man state in the period from 1862 to 1908, and their leaders, 
chieftains, and ulema, together with their families, settled in 
Istanbul. Also, during and after the Russo-Ottoman War of 
1877-1878, when the Muslim peoples of the northeastern 
Balkans and Macedonia and Dobruca were driven out, 
many refugees settled in Istanbul. 

Various figures from official and private sources for the 
population of Istanbul in the nineteenth century are given 
in Table 5.3.7” For the period 1865-1878, there were esti- 
mates of the city’s population as low as 304,000 and as high 
as 2 million. Ubicini gave the population as 891,000°"—a 
figure that certainly is very high and probably included the 
hinterlands on both sides of the Bosporus and counted men 
in the army and foreigners. 

Table 5.4 summarizes the existing official census figures 
for 1844, 1857, 1882, and 1885 (given in detail in the statis- 
tical appendices, III.2, 3, 4). 

The gross difference between the figures for 1882 and 
1885 is traceable to several technical failings that caused the 
figure of 1882 to be only a partial result: first, the Esnaf 
Tezkereleri Kalemi was charged also with collecting special 
fees from merchants, and its census duties were ignored or 
not properly fulfilled; second, it appears from a com- 
munication between the palace and the premier’s office that 


49. The figures are derived from Eton, Karal, Reclus, Yakshity, 
Boré, Ravenstein, Ubicini, Walsh, Urquhart, and others, and some 
are based on Ottoman sources. One reason for the variation is that 
early censuses generally included only the old city, whereas later 
ones included the suburbs that eventually became part of the city. 
The 1829 figure included Galata and Uskidar and is from a census 
taken with the aim of instituting bread rationing. At that time some 
4,000 bekars were sent back to their places of origin. 

50. Letters on Turkey, trans. Lady Easthope (London, 1856; re- 
print ed., New York: Arno Press, 1973), p. 24. 
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Table 5.3. Total Population of Istanbul, 1897 
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Table 5.6. Ethnic Distribution of Istanbul Population, 1897 


Area Population Ethnic Group Number 
City of istanbul (the cid city, Pera, and villages along the Bosporus) 875.565 Turks 597.000 
Uskidar 105.690 Albanians 10.000 
Kadikoy ; 32.211 Kurds 5.000 
Total : "1.013.466 Greeks 236.000 
Armenians 162.000 
Greater istanbul Jews 47.000 
istands (four istands in the sea of Marmara, including Buyiik Ada, Serbians 1.000 
or Prink'po) 10,503 Christian Arabs __1.000 
Gebze (a town aiong the Asiatic shore of Marmara) 19,250 Total 1.059.000 
Kartal (a town along the Asiatic shore of Marmara) 18,300 : 
Beykoz (along the Asiatic shore of the Bosporus) 9,494 Source: Compited from figures given in Section Il! of the statistical appendices. 
Sile (a town on the Black Sea coast of the Asiatic shore) 19,750 
Kantica (along the Asiatic shore of the Bosporus) 25,183 
City of Istanbul 1,013,466 
Total 7115.946 That the population of Istanbul in 1885 and thereafter 


Source: Annuaire oriental du commerce, de I'industrie et de l'administration et de la 
magistrature (1896), pp. 71-72. 


the original intent was to conduct a census just of non- 
Muslims, it being decided only at the last minute to count 
the Muslims also, so proper preparations were not made; 
finally, the sum of 400,000 kurus allocated by the govern- 
ment for the payment of census takers seemed insufficient 
to meet their needs.*! Thus the census of 1882, although 
very useful for indicating the type of dwellings in which the 
city residents lived, as well as the administrative division of 
the city, must be considered incomplete. The figures given 
for 1885, on the other hand, are based on a complete 
census.** After 1882 the city population continued to in- 
crease. A variety of government sources indicate that the 
number of immigrants went from 30,000 in 1880 to 200,000 
in 1906. Thus, by 1896/97, according to a reliable source, the 
population of greater Istanbul had reached 1,115,946, with 
the city proper having 875,565 residents (or 162,950 
houses), Uskitdar, 105,690; and Kadikdy, 32,211.% Table 
5.5 shows the general population picture in 1896/97. Table 
5.6 shows the ethnic and religious distribution of Istanbul’s 
population and its environs in 1897.>4 


51. See BA (1)/(D)/65848, memorandum of 22 Zilhicce 1297 (26 
October 1880); for more extensive information on. the census of 
1882, see IUKTY 8949/b, dated 11 Tesrinevvel 1298 (23 October 
1882). 

52. The memorandum explaining the census of 1885 is in BA 
(1)/(1D)/75538, dated 28 Ramazan 1302 (11 July 1885). 

53. See Annuaire oriental du commerce, de l'industrie et de l’adminis- 
tration et de la magistrature (1896), pp. 71-72; this source is to be 
found in the archives of the municipal library in Istanbul. 

54. The census of 1897 does not providea distribution of popula- 
tion according to ethnic origin. I compiled this list from various 
official sources. Vedat Eldem claimed, based on the same lists, that 
the total population of Istanbul in 1896 was 1,181,000, but he over- 
estimated the number of Turks by almost 20,000 and underesti- 
mated the Serbian and, especially, the Bulgarian population by 
about 13,000; see Osmanti [mparatorlugunun [ktisadi Sartlari Hakkinda 
Bir Tetkik (Ankara, 1970), p. 52. 


consisted mostly of newcomers, that is, immigrants and 
bekars, is fully demonstrated by the figures in Table 5.7.°° 

Statistics on the occupations of the residents of the city 
that show the distribution of the various religious-ethnic 
groups in government and nongovernment service are 
given in Table 5.8.%° : 

The conclusions expressed in this chapter are supported 
by the statistics. These show, first, that the population of 
Istanbul doubled in less than a century and, second, that 
the ethnic and religious character of the city was changed 
drastically by the influx of large numbers of Muslims. Be- 
fore the end of the nineteenth century the Muslims had 
reached an absolute numerical superiority; and the increase 
in their majority continued unabated into the twentieth 
century.” By 1885 almost 60 percent of the city’s residents 
had been born elsewhere, and ten years later the propor- 
tion of non-natives was even greater. 

The statistics show as well the increased urbanization of 
the capital and the cultural and social changes taking place 
there. Occupational data show a diversification of profes- 
sions and an ethno-religious realignment: Muslims were 
heavily represented in the bureaucracy, while the number 
of non-Muslims employed in trade and industry—that is, 
the highly remunerative western-type occupations—ex- 
ceeded that of the Muslims by almost 50 percent, despite 
the fact that the Muslims were more numerous by far. This 
was evidence of the supremacy achieved by European eco- 
nomic interests with their bias towards non-Muslims. 

The economic changes that caused the religious, ethnic, 
and social conflict which beset the entire Ottoman state in 
the nineteenth century are easily observable in the statistics 
for Istanbul. That city was a mirror of all of those changes 
that culminated in the political transformation of the entire 
realm. 


55. See Stanford J. Shaw, “The Population of Istanbul in the 
Nineteenth Century,” Tarih Dergisi 32 (1979): 411. 

56. Ibid., p. 412. 

57. See my The Gecekondu: Rural Migration and Urbanization in 
Turkey (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1976). 
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Table 5.7. Population of Istanbul in 1885: Natives and Newcomers 
Those Born in Istanbul Those Born Outside of Istanbul 
Maie Female Male Female 
Religious Group Total No. %o No % Tota! No. % No 0 
Muslim 143,586 55,300 27.5 88,286 48.1 241,324 146,039 72.5 95,285 51.9 
Greek Orthodox 68.764 23,292 25.4 45,472 74.6 83,977 68,512 75.6 15.465 25.4 
Armenian Orthodox 78,679 24,995 27.7 53,684 81.7 70.911 58.875 71.2 12,036 183 
Bulgarian 46 22 5.5 24 60.0 4,331 3,955 99.5 376 = 94.0 
Catholic 3,722 1.533 47.8 2,189 27.7 2.720 1,676 52.2 1,044 32.3 
Jewish 42,363 21,029 93.9 21,334 97.1 1,998 1,365 61.0 633 29.0 
Protestant 225 118 24.2 107. 32.3 594 370 75.8 224 «57.7 
Latin 609 261 48.5 348 = 62.9 473 267 51.5 206 = 37.1 
Total 337.994 126,550 211,444 406,328 281,059 125,269 
Source: Stanford J. Shaw, ‘The Population of {stanbul in the Nineteenth Century,"’ Tarih Dergisi 32 (March 1979): 411. 
Table 5.8. Occupations of Istanbul Residents, 1885 
Commerce. Trade, Industry State Service 
% of % of % of 
Totals in % of Totals in % of Total in 
Religious Group Population® Occupations Number Population Occupation Number Population Occupation 
Mustim 201.339 49.40 51,073 25.4 38.32 22,984 11.4 95,34 
Greek Orthodox 91,804 22.52 33,866 36.8 25.41 348 4 1.44 
Armenian Orthodox 83,870 20.58 35,979 43.0 26.99 490 6 2.05 
Bulgarian 3,977 98 3,238 81.4 2.43 1 03 .005 
Catholic 3,209 79 1,783 55.5 1.34 150 47 62 
Jewish 22,394 5.49 6,984 31.1 5.24 99 4 Al 
Protestant 488 12 123 25.3 .09 3 6 .01 
Latin 528 13 251 47.5 19 28 5.3 12 
Total 407,609 133,297 24,103 


Source: Stanford J. Shaw, ‘The Population of istanbul in the Nineteenth Century,” p. 412. 


*Number of male residents only. 


Appendix D. Major Public and Private Works in Istanbul in the 19th Century, 


Palaces and Mosques Public Works and Institutions 
REIGN OF MAHMUD [i (1808-1839) 
Kagithane Palace (1808) Beyazid firetower (wooden) (1808) 
Nusretiye (Tophane) Masque Medical and surgery schools (1827) 
' (1821) First steamboat (Uskiidar) (1828) 


Selimiye barracks finished (1829) 

Regular postal service established (1832) 

Military Academy founded (1834) 

Woad bridge between Unkapan and Azapkapi 
(Galata) built (1836) 


ABDUL MECID (1839-1861) 
Do!lmabance Patace (wooden) Start of university building (1845) 
finished (1853) Bridge between Emindnd and Galata (1845) 
Night duty established for doctors (1845) 
Treasury and document archives (1846) 
Sirket-i Hayriyye Navigation Company (1850) 
Science Academy (Enciimen-i Danis) (1851) 
Bridge built in 1836 enlarged (1 853) 
Halig Navigation Company (1857) 
Pangalti (Harbiye) Military Academy 
(completed ?) 

State Archives building (completed ?) 


ABDULAZIZ (1861-1876) 


Valide Mosque (1867-76) Tunnel company (1868) 
Ortakiy, Giragan Palace Streetcar company (1869) 
(1867-76) Teacher's college for girls (1870) 
Ottoman University (Darilfanun-u Osmani) 
(1870-71) 


Maritime Administration (1872) 

Haydarpaga-lzmit and istanbul-Edirne-Filibe 
railroads opened (1873) 

Gas depot at Dalmabahge (1874) 

Istanbul water company (1875) 

Military barracks at Mecidiyekdy 

Rusdiye military schools at Fatih, Koca Mustafa 
Pasa, Uskiidar, Sogukgegme 


ABDULHAMID 11 (1876-1909) 

Yildiz Palace Bosporus gas depots (1879) 

Hamidiye Mosque Yedikule gas company (1886) 
Uskudar and Kadikoy Water Company (1866) 
Kadikdy gas company (1890) 
Istanbul docks (1890) 
Haydarpaga docks (1898) 
Museum of Antiquity 
Fine arts school (Darilbedai) 
New postal and telegraph building 
Land registration office 


Note: The information in this table has been collected from a variety of sources. 


Dates vary in the sources, as some refer to the time the decision to build was made, 
while others indicate the beginning or the end of actual construction. 
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SECTION I 


GENERAL OTTOMAN POPULATION STATISTICS 
FROM CENSUSES, REGISTERS, AND YEARBOOKS 
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Notes: It should be kept in mind that the boundaries of 
the administrative districts listed in the census reports and 
other statistics in this section were constantly being 
changed in minor, and sometimes major, ways. Compari- 
sons should be made with caution, therefore. 

The figures in the Ottoman official statistics are not cor- 
rected in accordance with the procedure outlined in Chap- 
ter 1, although they have been systematized and minor 
corrections made. Thus the totals given in census lists up to 
1881/82 do not include females, and no percentage-of-error 
additions have been made in any list. 

The terms traditionally applied to citizens of the various 
religious persuasions in the Ottoman Empire acquired 
different meanings and new census categories were added 
as ethnic-national feeling burgeoned in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The term “Greeks” (Rum) originally encompassed all 
Orthodox Christians; however, during the nineteenth cen- 
tury it acquired a narrower meaning, and those who re- 
tained their allegiance to the Istanbul patriarchate and to 
other Greek national churches (e.g., the Church of Greece, 
the Church of Cyprus) came to be termed ‘Orthodox 
Greeks.”” The Orthodox church was broken up into various 
national churches (Bulgarian, Serbian, Romanian), which 
continued to use the Orthodox rites (all of Byzantine origin) 
but were given their own columns in later censuses. By the 
end of the nineteenth century ““Greek’’ had come to mean 
simply ‘Greek-speaking peoples.” The term “Armenians” 
(Gregorians) originally was used to designate members of 
the Armenian Orthodox church; later, as some ethnic 
Armenians accepted other faiths, the terms ‘Catholic 
Armenians” and “Protestant Armenians’ were introduced. 
(Some Nestorians joined the Armenian Orthodox church 
and were termed “Armenian Nestorians.”’) ‘Latins’ were 
old European Catholics, but the term carried also some 
connotation of “Latin-speakers” (i.e., persons speaking 
European languages). “Roman Catholics’’ were those who 
were outright Catholics directly affiliated with the Vatican 
(as opposed to those whose churches merely accepted the 
authority of Rome). 


[.1. The Ottoman Population in Certain Districts of Rumili (Rumelia) and Anatolia, 1831 


Census District Muslims Reaya® _—_ Gypsies” 
EUROPE 
RUMEL! EYALET 

Gataica (N)* 848 2,592 
Silvers 887 
Midye 127 
Terkos 794 
Gekmeceikebir 464 
Gekmeceisagir 403 
Tirkescittig: 29 
Reay2 (6 kazas) 12,924 
Tekturdagi 3.773 7727 57 
inecik 812 836 24 
Maikara 1.511 4.010 64 
Gelibotu 4.179 6.613 
Sarkoy 962 7.752 
Bergos 1,860 3.154 32 
Goriu 971 1.938 45 
Eredli 177 554 24 
Babayiatik 542 1.253 
Havas Mahmutpaga 684 896 
Hayraboiu 2.203 1,051 
Evrese 666 956 39 
Inoz 274 2,327 62 
Kegan 850 4,557 72 
Gisriergene 1,929 8,886 
Ipsala 955 1,512 
Edirne (town) & 8.313 6.747 750 
Ada (N} 2,422 
Goke (N) 3,048 
Uskiidar and 

Manastir (N) 6 700 
Edirne (kaza?} 10.174 10,042 
Uskiidar (N) 1,836 5,593 
Manastir (N) 497 4,747 
Gdke (N) 1,990 1,755 
Ada (N) 1,090 2,792 
Tirfelli (village) 181 
Jews and Armenians 

(6 localities) 
Gisri Mustafa Pasa 914 1.329 
Girmen 1,910 1.262 
Cirpan 938 4,619 
Ahigelebi 6.080 4.107 
Akcakizantik 7.195 8,097 748 
Zagraiatik 5,586 12.782 
Dimetoka 7,525 10,852 
Ferecik 2,385 3.473 
Megri 692 833 
Gumiicine 30,517 5.339 1.712 
Yeniceikerasu 7,582 2.540 1,273 
Uzuncaabat Haskoy 9.941 10,118 633 
Sultanyeri 6.251 51 89 
Drama 8.618 3.077 1.007 
Cidiacik and 

Sari Saban 4,986 131 54 
Tirnova 3,051 
Hutalig (N) 7.543 
Toriuk {N) 5.108 
Sahra {N) 2.678 
Filibe 10.920 44,959 = 2.021 
Tatarpazari 

(Pazarcik) 3.269 14.083" 3.653 
ihtaman 408 1.501 83 
Sofya 4.161 39.692 886 
Sehirkoy 1,341 27.643 379 
Praviste 4.718 2,596 259 
Bereketiu 967 170 
Kavaia 1.514 102 
Berkofca 1,125 13.549 382 
Cuma Pazari 3.733 916 
Egr. Bucak 1.482 1.294 
Garsamba 2.350 1.717 
Serfice 682 2.260 
Tikves 4.454 6.104 
Petri 3.893 3.869 


Jews 


51 
73 


1,541 


2,051 


344° 


119 


Armenians 


1,443 


1,755 


344 


Totai 


3.440 
887 
127 
794 
464 
403 
29 
12,924 
11,557 
1.672 
5,585 
10,792 
8.714 
5,097 
3,027 
755 
1,795 
1.580 
3.254 
1,661 
2,663 
5.479 
10.815 
2.467 
18,794 
2,422 

3,048 


6.700 
20.216 
7,429 
5,244 
3,745 
3,882 
181 


3,806 
2,243 
3,172 
5,557 
10.187 
16.040 
18,368 
18.377 
5.858 
1,525 
37 568 
11,395 
20.692 
6.391 
12,702 


5.171 
3.051 
7.543 
5.108 
2.678 
58,588 


21.124 
1.992 
44.739 
29,363 
7.573 
1.137 
1.616 
15.056 
4.649 
2.776 
4.067 
2,942 
10,558 
7.762 


Census District 


RUMEL! EYALET. continued 
Radoviste 
Nevrekop 
Mentik 
Timurhisar 
Zihne 
Siroz (Sarai) 
Selanik (Salonika) 
Yenicei Vardar 
Vodine 
Karaferiye 
Agustos 
Perzinek 
Iznebot 
ustrumca 
Toyran 
Karadag 
Avrathisar 
Dupnice 
Radomir 
\vraca 
Kratova, lvraniye, and 
Palangai Egridere 

Vidin, Akgar, 
Karalom. and 
Belgratgik 

Cunarka, Godgoskaca, 
and Esterlik (N) 

Koprilii 

Perlepe 

Samakov 

Kostendil 

Behiste 

Kesriye 

Persepe 

Manastir 

Florina 

istrova 

Hotpeste 

Naslic 

tstip 

Kogana 

Kumanova 


TOTAL, RUMEL! 
EYALET 


SILISTRE EYALET 
Nigbolu Sancak 
Selvi 
iziadt 
Etripolu 
Lofga 
Plevne 
Rahova 
Sipre (Gire) 
Nigbolu 
Zistoy 
Rusguk (Russe) 
Yanbolu 
Nevahii Yanbolu 
Zagraicedit 
Yenicei Kizilagac 
and Hatunili 
Nis 
Prizten 
Yehud 
Tirguviste 
Gude 
Uskiip 
Kaikandelen 
Kircova 
Tota!. Nigboiu 
Sancak 


Muslims Reaya® Gypsies” Jews Armenians Tota! 
EUROPES 

3.504 4.907 8.411 
8.539 8.620 739 17,898 
918 4,182 260 5.360 
3,229 6.611 494 10,334 
2,867 10.017 642 j 13,526 
4,459 16.596 1,761 248 23.064 
12,368" 21,669 511 5,667 40.215 
6.811 4.766 11.577 
3,996 3.883 7,879 
1,680 11.052 12,732 
151 737 888 
215 4,436 4,651 
131 5,152 151 5,434 
3.674 5.344 546 9,564 
4,631 3.076' 334 8.041 
2,722 1,452 108 4,282 
3,176 6.949 332 10,457 
3,528 11.642 15.170 
789 7,211 8,000 
1,463 14,282 262 16,007 
4,749 21.068 627 26.444 
6,695 24,846 1,289 32,830 
28.954 420 24.374 
4,767 12,718 390 17,875 
3,683 14,489 450 18.622 
816 11,973 111 94 12,994 
3,032 14,070 232 145 17,479 
3,202 2,176 89 5,467 
3,313 16.124 335 19.772 
568 2,162 2,730 
6,723 24,550 705 1.163 33,141 
5,596 5,253 365 11,214 
1.658 1,176 57 2.891 
2,081 3,630 43 5,754 
2,693 5,748 275 8.716 
6.920 9.826 16,746 
3,374 6.112 9,486 
2,276 10.819 13,095 
337,001 686.991 25 126 9,955 2.099 1,061,172 
7,734 |™ 7,734 
2.580 2.580 
545 545 
12,404 12.404 
6,031 6.031 
1,835 1,835 
235 235 
3.893 8.598 1.190 13.681 
3.897 5,760 629 10,286 
16,165 7,196 1.437 24.798 
1,942 1.507 3,449 
1.444 1.237 2.681 
3.292 4.745 8,037 
499 1,502 2.001 
1,862" 18.378° 575 178 20.993 
9.488 2.867 366 12.721 
2.768 2.479 44 5.291 
2.404 2.323 3 4.730 
7.574 100 7.674 
9.660 11.700 900 22.260 
11.766 8.043 472 20.281 
2.286 5.154 8 7.528 
410.305 81.489 5.804 178 0 197.775 
ve nd on DMN Prive 
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[.1, The Ottoman Population in Rumili and Anatolia, 1831 (continued) 


Census District Musiims Reaya* Gypsies? = Jews = Armenians Tota! 
EUROPE‘ 
SHLISTRE EYALET. cantaued 
Sitstre Sancax 
Varna 3.427 1.873 167 5.167 
isakg: {(1saccea) 553 605 39 1.197 
Minkalye 5+ 15 ube 745 
Balgix ang 
Kuvarna 1.766 630 125 2.521 
Karkkala iviiage) 52 52 
Magn 99% 821 25 1,837 
Késtence 1.417 386 44 1.844 
Hirsova 1.391 986 21 2.398 
Tulga 472 §92 19 1,083 
Karinabad 5.065 1.454 358 6,877 
Babadagi® 1471 1.661 38 2.920 
Daskasri 1414 596 273 1,983 
Aydos 5.790 845 449 7.084 
Yenipazar 3.482 948 300 4,730 
Pravadi 4.530 1.465 231 6.226 
Umurfakih 1,140 146 1.286 
Koziuca 1,840 1,163 146 3,149 
Pazarcik 3.515 761 287 4.563 
Cardak 2.308 300 223 2.831 
Totai, Silistre 
Sancak 40,666 14,853 2.975 ° 0 0 56.494 
TOTAL, SILISTRE 
EYALET 150,970 96,342 8,779 178 0 256.269 
TOTAL, EUROPE 487.971 783,333 33.905 = 10.133 2.099 1,317,441 
ANATOLIA? 
ANADOLU EYALET 
Kiitahya Sancak 
Kitahya (town) 7,305 7,305 
Kitahya (Nj 3,303 3.303 
Emriidili (N) 1,766 1,766 
Grencik (N) 3.602 3.602 
Giray (N) 2,550 2,550 
Tavganii 5,358 5,358 
Glimiig (N) 3,758 3,758 
Altuntag (N) 3.491 3,491 
Usak 23,752 23,752 
Niyaz (N) 3.413 3,413 
Kula 8,462 8,462 
Esme 2,062 2,062 
Sirke 1,191 1,191 
Kire 750 750 
Inay 998 998 
Silindi 981 981 
Oanigmentiuyukebir 
(Ketes) 4,988 4,988 
Ca! 10,376 10,376 
Emet 8.470 8.470 
Simav 8,655 8.655 
Dagardi 1,853 1,853 
Gediz and Saghane 19,557 19.557 
Seyhii (Sentu) 6,107 6,107 
Tazkiri (Senlu) 2.261 2,261 
Kenliler (Sehiu) 604 604 
Soma (Sehiu) —- 922 922 
Balkan (Sehiu) 3.450 3.450 
Yoruks 7,693 7,693 
Gypsies 168 168 
Total. Kutahya 
Sancak 147,678 i] 168 0 0 147.846 
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Census District Musims Reaya? Gypsies> = Jews ~~ Armenians Total 
ANATOLIA 
ANDOLU EYALET. contrued 
Hudavend:gar Sancek 
Bursa {town} 10.532 2.159 627 2.800 16.118 
Bursa (villages) 6,327 2,382 8.709 
Inegol §.319_ 1.498 6.817 
Yenisehir 3.718 701 4.419 
Letke 2.618 231 2.849 
Goipazari 4.641 1.287 5,928 
Taraki: 1.998 1,998 
Tobrati Koynek 6.702 1,132 7.834 
Karaminal 3.306 3.306 
Karanisar Nai 3.290 3.290 
Gimisabad 468 468 
Nalfinan and 
Kuzupazari 2.243 333 2.576 
Beypazari 6.196 6,196. 
Kuildk Mihaliggi §,425 5.425 
Gunyuzu 2.852 2.852 
Seterihisar 6.290 6,290 
Sogit 3.840 3,840 
Yarhisar 1,298 1,298 
Pazarcik 1,063 1,063 
Domanic¢ 2.512 2,512 
Harmancik 3.270 3.270 
Gemlik 2,999 2.999 
Mudanya 1,496 1,496 
Mihalic 6,588 6,588 
Soma and Kirkaga¢ 12,403 12.403 
Gonen 2,410 2.410 
Gokcedag 989 989 
Kepsut 4,263 4,263 
Kirmasti 2,874 2.874 
Aydincik 1,604 1,604 
Ayvacik 5,482 5,482 
Bergama 3.452 3,452 
Nevahii Bergama 4,122 4.122 
iticai Bergama 1,917 1,917 
Atranos 4.972 4,972 
Cebelicedid (N) 2.281 2,281 
Kete 4,192 4,192 
Cebeliatik (N) 2,319 2,319 
Bayrami¢ 1,795 1,795 
Kozak 1,004 1,004 
Tribes 4,838 4,838 
Total, Hidavendigar 
Sancak 155,908 9,723 0 627 2,800 169,058 
Eskigehir Sancak 
Eskisehir (town) 6.754 122 6.876 
Seyidgazi 2.250 2,250 
Karacagehir 3.725 575 4,300 
Bilecik 5,489 3,266 8,755 
{nonu 2.450 2,450 
Karanisar 13.346 1,080 14,426 
Sandikli 8.089 8.089 
Suhud 2.975 2.975 
Sancakli 2.764 2.761 
Karamik 669 669 
Gap 1,776 1,776 
Gale 226 226 
Boivadin 4,123 4.123 
Han Cadcende 3.692 3,692 
Padcende 4,267 4.267 
Total, Eskigehir 
Sancak 62.592 5.043 0 0 0 67.635 
Ankara Sancak 
Ankara (town) 6,338 6,338 
Ayag (45)$ 7.042 7,042 
Murtazaabat (49) 1.360 1,860 
Sutla (N) (67) 3,384 3.384 
Arapsun (39) 4,506 4,506 
Haymanateyn (42) 2,597 2.597 
Sorba (62) 4387 4,387 
Cubukabat (90) §.385 5,385 
Yoruks (ot Ankara} 757 797 
Yabanabad = (95) 8.542 8 542 
Bala (N) (49) 5.027 5.027 
Reaya and Jews 7.188 136 7,324 
Tota. Ankara 
Sancak 49.825 7.188 0 136 0 57.149 
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[.1. The Ottoman Population in Rumili and Anatolia, 1831 (continued) 


“Census D:strict Muslims Reaya? Gypsies’ Jews Armenians Total Census District Musiims Reaya? Gypsies? Jews ~~ Armenians Total 
ANATOLIA ANATOLIA 
‘ANDOLU EYALET. continued ANOOLU EYALET. continued 
Genki (Kengiri) Sancak Aydin Sancak 
Gankini 12,203 12,203 Gizethisar 11,252 1.044 370 64 12,730 
Kalecik 5.557 5,557 Tire 11,178 787 162 15 12,142 
Kogtisar 3.744 3,744 Bayindir 7,275 1.017 73 8,365 
Keskin 2,939 2.939 Odemis 8,358 823 336 9.517 
Milan 2,098 2.098 Birgi 5.713 213 5.926 
Karacaviran 833 833 Kilas 1,063 15 1 1,079 
Bicure 1,607 1,607 Balabanyolu 1,709 11 1,720 
Sabandzu {inciuding Sard and Saiinii 381 120 501 
Inaffu tribe) 2.917 2.917 Dagmarmarasi 609 609 
Tunt 3.642 3,642 Alasehir 6,374 911 7,285 
Kargi 2,462 2,462 Kestel and Nazitli > 4,687 227 47 4.961 
Tosya 5.585 5,585 Yenisehir 6,559 95 6,654 
Okiiz 1,092 1,092 Bozdogan 4,199 27 4,226 
Kurgunlu 1.226 1,226 Kuyucak 2.683 15 2.698 
Bogaz 204 204 Arpaz 2.876 16 2.892 
Cerkes 2.569 2,569 Inegat 2,802 26 2.828 
Karipazari 1,908 1,908 Atga 2.332 92 2,424 
Reaya 447 447 Sultanhisar 1.718 29 1.747 
~~ re i — - Amasya 858 3 861 
ea Beypazari_ 2,020 13 7 2.040 
Sancak 50.586 447 0 0 0 51,033 Kogkderesi 2,050 110 2,160 
KOgk 385 49 434 
: Daltica 1,177 3 1,180 
Boli Sancak 
Bolu (town) 256 256 Vakif 1.617 2 1,619 
Devrek 15" 90 105 Ayasulug 69 (698 767 
Gerede 5 5 Tribes 10.313 Usen gs Pa ee alls 
= iad Total, Aydin 
sae 0 20 0 0 346 366 Sancak 100,257 6,346 0 532 543 107,678 
Kastamonu Sancak’ Saruhan Sancak 
Kastamonu 14.861 14,861 Total. excluding 
Tasképri 6.975 6.975 Nomads 73.984 13.400 87.384 
Boyabat 7,456 7,456 Nomadic tribes BUDO es Zs & oy goals 
Gokgeagac 1,947 1,947 Total. Saruhan 
Devregan 2,919 2,919 Sancak 82,389 13.400 i) 0 0 95.789 
Sinop 7.137 7.137 
Gerze 2.521 2,521 Mugla Sancak 
Saray 4,839 4,839 lzmir (town) 9,430” 6.637 35 3.530 2,205 21,837 
Canli 2,478 2,476 Urla * 1,806 2,647 29 50 4,532 
Akkaya 1,586 1,586 Ayasefid 882 108 990 
Istatan 2.835 2,835 Birunabad 1,475 1,205 21 1 30 2.742 
Ayandon 2.088 2,088 Tiryanda 1.248 1,260 "1 2.519 
Gineulu 5.713 5,713 Cumaabad 892 87 22 1,001 
Inebolu 2,822 2,822 Karaburun 2.240 1,027 55 4 3.326 
Hogalay 6,586 6.586 Gegme 1.196 5.560 23 49 5 6,833 
Cide 4,455 4,455 Seferihisar 2.105 219 31 1 2,356 
Zari 2,399 2,399 Kusadasi 2.698 674 66 32 3,470 
Kureinuhas 8.345 8.345 Soke 1.381 1.124 74 2,579 
Azdavay 4.986 4.986 Mandice 1.618 358 17 1,993 
Devrekani 3,002 3,002 Balat 1.144 538 29 1,711 
Giney 2.520 2,520 Karpuziu 1.684 6 1.692 
Gol 2,297 2.297 Cine 3.951 54 3 4.008 
Cilene 912 912 Sahme 930 30 960 
Eflani 1.663 1,663 Taima 2.454 23 75 2,552 
Merkiize 2.912 2.912 Ineabad 1,786 213 73 2.072 
Arag 2.472 2.472 Kizilhisar 590 38 99 727 
Yoriks (ot Arag) 708 708 Immigrants 1.278 1.278 
Sarp 1.888 1.688 Yorks 4,732 4.732 
Boyali 2.293 2,293 Foreigners” 847 847 
ee 795 795 Total. Mugla 
nue ay zi8 Sancak 45,520 22.657 520 3.706 ©. 2.354 74.787 
Pusiyans (religious 
order) 226 226 
Reaya 3.285 3.285 
Tota’. Kastamonu 
Sancak 174,854 3.285 0 0 0 178 139 
11 


1.1. The Ottoman Population in Rumili and Anatolia, 1831 (continued) 


Census Destrict Musies Reaya* Gyos-es?  Jéws Armenians Teta! Census District Muslims Reaya? Gypsies? Jews = Armenians 
+ ANATOLIA ANATOLIA 
ANGOLU EYALET. cont-rued ANOOLY EYALET. cont:rued 
Mantese Sancak Teke Sancak 
Muga 2.981 2.381 Antalya (town) 2.879 
Tavas 6.835 6.835 Antalya (villages) 1,963 
Yarangurme (N) 2.987 2.987 istanoz (N) 5.033 
Gebranes 767 767 Etmali 4,735 
Gzumilu 40 st4 Kas 2,933 
Agirdos 1,241 124) Kalkat 1,672 
Doger 985 985 Fenike 1,307 
Esen 1.721 1.721 Egridir and Kaddig 1,893 
Megri 1.706 1,706 Serik, Beskonak 
Daaya 1.282 1,282 Karavelifer (Ni 
4 Tarahya 942 942 and Has 2.110 
4 Ula 1.261 1.261 Bucak and Germiye 1,724 
Talaman 1,633 1,633 Kizilkaya 942 
Kerme 779 779 (mmigrants 961 
Koycegiz 3.343 3.343 Tribes 7,148 
Gokabad 472 472 Tahtact and Apdallar 
Karaova 790 790 (Alevi groupsi 539 
Hii 1196 90 To, Tee 
 Trotoz 1,354 1.354 Sana 35,839 a 7 7 o 
" Eskihisar 331 331 A 
Subice 3.373 3.373 Katgsi Santa 
Balikesir 7,649 756 
4 Mazon 989 989 
i : Gelenbe 2.255 127 
i Bozuyuk 2.321 2,321 
Kozak 1,945 10 
Yerkeski 740 740 
: Bigadig 4,219 62 
Mesuli 1,250 1,250 . . 
Pa Sindirgi 5,900 WW 
Miias 5.104 5.104 
Kemer 3,649 123 
Nomads (ot Milas) 505 505 
Ayazmend 1,713 458 
Foreigners 468 52 520 Manyas 1.271 91 
Non-Muslims ae 2,294 196 36 52 2578 Hat and Asami 699 30 
Total, Mentese Edremit 4,952 289 
Sancak 49,830 2,346 196 36 52 52,460 lvrindi 2,870 23 
Ayvalik 16 1,932 
Hamit Sancak , — — = = = 
Total, Karesi 
Isparta 6,310 6,310 . 
Pavly 2038 2.038 Sancak 37,138 4,012 0 0 0 
Egridir 4,259 4,259 Virangehir Sancak 
Karaaga¢ 4,987 4,987 - 
Viransehir 3,629 
Afsar 2,258 2.258 
Sahabeddin 1,713 
Yalvag 7,930 7,930 Kizilbel 1.817 
Hoyran 1,060 1,060 : . 
. Yenice 1,393 
Uluboriu 4,960 4,960 
Gargamba 4,047 
Badle 1,058 1,058 
= Persembe 2,931 
Agros 2,007 2.007 f 
i Benderegli 9,062 
Giinan 631 631 : 
Kecibor! 1.813 313 Bartin 7,135 
enone ; 1, Amasri (Amasra) 6,411 
Aglasun 2,168 2,168 Ulus 3.110 
Incir 411 411 7 
f I 
Burdur 8.505 683 9.188 ria ae 
Karaagac 10,462 10,462 Kigno 1.736 
Kemerhamut 1,321 1,321 f 
Zerzene 1,839 
Ibrala and Boyce 2,498 2.498 Aktas 527 
Gathisar 4,248 4,248 Teten 623 
Tefenni and Siroz 1,879 1,879 Ova 1.343 
Denizli 7,487 358 7,845 : 
Borek 801 
Honaz 2.502 65 2.567 
Kurukavak 323 
Ezineilazkiye 5.652 155 5.807 Reaya (in 
{ Ezneicarsamba 4,254 7 4,261 Satranboiu 
‘ ' Gokunik 1,843 = i a 1,843 Bartin, 
H TotaL Hamit Benderegli) 1,225 
Sancak 92,541 1,268 0 0 0 93,809 Total, Virangehir 
Sancak 59,502 1,225 0 0 0 
TOTAL, ANADOLU 
EYALET 1,084 459 76,960 884 5,037 
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1,225 


60,727 


6.095 1,173,435 
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1.1. The Ottoman Population in Rumili and Anatolia, 1831 (continued) 


Distact Musiims Reaya? _Gypsies® Armenians _Total Census District Musiims Reaya’ Gypsies” = Jews Armenians Tota! 
¢ Dist zx 
a ANATOLIA 
ANATOLIA 
SIVAS EYALET. continued 
Te 
alee or. 12,457 12.457 Amasya Sancak isi 
rome f a : 6.860 1,678 8 538 Amasya (town) 4.326 2.053 ; 
ew a 37.793 ; 37,793 Ezinepazari, Akdag. i 
see alee "31 831 and Geldiklan (N) 8.156 134 
har {tow 
br lek ting ° sie ge aa 3.037 14 3.051 
Pagans es 2171 Kedegre (Kopru) 6283. a 60 i 
pial ; 4,443 Havza 2.665 ; 
Akgehir (villages) ee 1,006 Sai er Son “ 2479 
nee oa 2.322 2,322 Gumis Maden: 2.751 444 Ale 
Nas 2.574 644 ; 
i 5,277 Hacikdy 
pias Seg ee a 966 Zeytin . 4,016 at ; 
esse a ee 13,466 13.466 Merzifon 4,928 2.178 _ = = a 
36.906 Total. Amasya 
Kayseriyye (villages) 21,005 15.901 , . : a 
Kayseriyye Sancak 5,014 ae Sancak 41.293 6.422 60 7 
Nigde (town) 3,353 14,703 yas Buss 
ee tee ' hil 49,593 60 0 0 327,690 
Nigde Sancak 41,025 41,025 EYALET 278.037 ‘ 
i : 
Kirgehir (town) 3,051 nn 
Kirgehir (viflages) 2,929 140 sa See 
Kirgehir Sancak 7,908 ; Menace 
11,682 
Nomadic tribes** 11,682 ne adie teat) raat pie 2.215 esr 
Settied tribes 17,186 eo ee \S ; yess ies) «680 cs oo 
jreqi 77 
TOTAL. KARAMAN Yiregit (N) § ; 
EYALET 229,242 34.461 0 0 263,703 Akcakoyuntu (tribe) 245 245 
Sam Bayati 4 ie 
(community) He if 
i 1 
SIVAS EYALET Dindarlu (tribe) 
Sivas Sancak . 97,253 18.537 115,790 Saricam (tribe) 550 y) 
Agagi Dindariu 582 sea : . 
Divrigi Sancak 14,593 14,593 Karaisali 1.182 ne 
Bilan Sancak 2,288 481 wa a t2: 2.769 
Cale Tota!, Adana and 
1 
aha on a Bilan Sancaks ‘10.764 n? 0 0 2,383 «(13,864 
Kizitkoca ‘ , 
i 2,914 
Selmanli 2.914 : Azir Sancak 
Budakizi G73 oo Air” 527 679 1.206 
Akdag 7.371 i Derbendi Misis 
Sorkun 8,573 8.573 (village) 247 a = _ wa? 304 
aoa Total. Azir 
1 5 
rt bie ste Sancak 774 679 0 0 147 1,600 
Gedikgudu Fi , 
Emiak 2.019 ee Tarsus Sancak si 
Suleyman 1.389 2745 Tarsus (town) 2.891 493 peel 
Bogaziiyan 2,745 , Kusun 2.032 i 
Reaya —_—- 9,826 ss — ~ 22.820 Yoruk communities 569 ae 
Tota!, Bozak Elvan 995 fons 
Sancak 50.188 9,826 0 0 60,014 Ulas 1,140 aes 
Kug-timur 1.307 113 5 
Sancak Namrun 2.007% 197 ; as 
ar =o 10.075 Karabali tribe 1.710 
a at 450 2.157 99 2.256 
{skilip 11.450 a Gokce . mad = a es 
Psmanclk atte . Tota!, Tarsus 
Hacihamzaderbendi 659 me Sancak 14 808 705 9 0 497 15.710 
Saz 661 
ice! Sancak 
Kurds and other 
tribes 6.581 = = 6.581 Tota’ of towns and 
Toia!. Corum — 7 oe 20.567 270 461" 21,318 
- 0 33.775 kazas 0. 
er ee : Yoriiks (nomads) 10,076 a ae ~ = 10.076 
14,808 55,743 Total. iget 
Canik Sancak 40,935 ey men i - , , sats 
Alaiye Sancak 
Alatye 10.398 490 10.888 
Soker (including 
Dusenbih} 3.492 : a 
Manavgat 3.210 ch 
tpradi 3.680 ee 
Nevahi: Alaiye 8.012 a = _ = : 
Total. Alaiye ; 
Sancak 28,792 490 0 0 0 29.282 
TOTAL. ADANA oe : 
EYALET 65.781 2.861 481 fa] 2 727 91.850 


1.1. The Ottoman Population in Rumili and Anatolia, 1831 (continued) 


].1. The Ottoman Population in Rumiii and Anatolia, 1831 (continued) 


Census District Musiims Reaya* Jews Armenians Totai Census D:sirct Musiims Reaya? Gypsies? Jews = Armeavans Totai 
ANATOLIA ANATOLIA 
CEZAYIR-! BARR-1 SEFID TRABZON EYALET asted here. but this first set of population totals has been excluded from the finai totais in this section: does not include resu!ts from Kastamonu. The figures are included in Karal’s work and were taken, he 
EYALET Trabzon Sancak the second set of totais, immediately following. has been used. states, from a specia! register for Kastamonu that he found in the library of tstanbul University. 
Kocaeli Sancak Trabzon 6.300 . 6.300 ‘gt these. 44.391 are described as being Buigarian and 568 as Latin, elsewhere they are described Isatistik ve Defatir Katalog, no. 8. Despite intensive search. | have been unable to locate this register. 
Iznikmit 5,597 5.972 11.569 Kiinyen (iva) 20.532 20.532 a5 “Paviikan.”” Actually Filibe (or Phiippopoiis} had a large Greek population. as indicated by iater therefore the figures tor Kastamonu are as given in Karal, Osmanli (mparatoriugunda. pp. 180-85. 
Adapazari and : Rize and Hemgin 30.547 . 30.547 censuses. Note that there is no explanatron for the failure to include any figures for Christians 
Sapanca 5.337 4.274 9.611 Giresun and Kesap 8.785 8.785 Oincludes Jews fiving in Karlova “The total number ot hanes. or families, is 3.430. j 
Akhisar 3.628 1.314 4.942 Gorele 3.973 3.973 "of these. 877 lived in town, the rest lived in villages. *The total population for Uria, Ayasefid. Birunabad, Tiryanda. and Cumaabad is 6.303 people in 
Geyve 2.679 ' 1.108 3.787 Vaktikebir and ‘These are specifically mentioned as being Bulgarians 2.817 hanes 
: anik 3,220 957 4177 Sagir 5.962 5.962 Of these. 3.235 were townspeople. while 13.361 were villagers. ’The foreigners (musteminn) are described as being persons under the protection of foreign 
; Pazarkoy 1,980 3.434 5.414 Polathane 8,432 "8.432 + Includes 750 soldiers. powers. 
Yalaxabad 918 3.011 3.929 Yiimrenek 6.755 6.755 ‘includes Jews. "In this tabulation for Karaman Eyalet, the sancak totals include persons living in the district outside 
; Karamurset 1,443 1,496 2.939 Tenyan 1,910 1.910: in the original register it is stated that the count of Christians in these seven Kazas 1s given in a the towns and villages ; 

Fe Kaymas 3.388 814 4.202 Surmene 12,985 12.985 different register {which couid not be iocated), their number shoud be somewhat less than that of the The nomadic tribes include the Pehlivaniu. Cermandelu, Sherefli. Boynuincelu. Abdalan, and 
Seyhier 3.382 479 3.861 of 18.940 18.940 Muslims, who were numerous in these areas, but one may Safely estimate that the totai of Christians some Yoriks (Marchers). The last-named group (known also as Yuruk) is of Turkish stock: it was 
Kandira and Geneli 3.066 3.066 Reaya 11,431 aa _ _ 11.434 was not fess than 20,000. conservatively estimated that there were about 250,000 Yoriiks in Ottoman lands. to be found mostly 
Agagii 1,732 1,732 TOTAL, TRABZGN “Muslims were found mostly in the town. in the mountainous areas of southern Anatolia. 

Hendek and Akyazi 2,107 2,107 EYALET 125,121 11,431 0 0 0 = -136.552 ° includes 35 persons described as European merchants. >The population of the town of Corum was 4.822 
Karasu 1,302 1,302 The figures for Babadagi are trom a second register for the census of Silistre apparently compiled Greeks and Armenians are counted together. 
'bsati 780 780 : af about the same date as the 1831 census register (and used by Karal), see BA, Hatt-i Humayun, no Some 135 persons are designated as members of various tribes. 
Sarigayir 849 849 CILDIR EYALET™ 73,282 191 4.887 78,360 49088°'A. None of the kazas listed in the 1831 census register is listed also in the second register, includes 304 Yorlks 
Begdivan 342 342 except for Babadagi. | have used the second set of figures for this kaza because the number of This is the sancak area not in the village, and it includes Payas Kaza 
i Akabad 1.236 1.236 Christians is given; the 1831 census register gives a tota! of 1.968 Muslims and 14 gypsies only. It $?Inctudes 79 Tahtaci, 335 Dikili, and 245 Torak—that is, Alev: and other non-orthodox Muslims 
‘ Foreigners 1,667 694 2.361 KARS EYALET 17,580 2.1619 = 19.741 x should be noted that the 1831 census register gives no figures for the town of Silistre itself. According and persons practicing the trade of charcoal-making (torak). 
Sile" 3,517 1.957 55° 5.529 Visitors and : to the census of 1866, Silistre had a total of 3,787 taxable inhabitants, including 2.354 Musiims: at "Includes 1,083 Yoriiks. 
Tagkopru 3.766 41 29 _ a 3.836 merchants in the same time Babadagi had a total of 2,035 taxable inhabitants, of whom 1,200 were Muslims. About “includes Tahtacilar (Alevis) 
Total, Kocaeli Kars and Cildir 105 105 in 1850 the population of Babadagi (town) consisted of 2,555 Muslims (481 families) and 1,131 ‘includes 4.800 persons classed as /eflahin—that is. Egyptians (usually workers in the cotton 
Sancak 51,936 25.551 84 0 0 77.571 TOTAL, CILDIR AND = = cee Pe A OE non-Muslims (229 famities), for a totat of 3.686 population in 710 families. The total tor the entire fields)—who are listed in the Muslim totals of Adana (town), Yuregir (village and nahiye}. Bilan 
ee Seek KARS EYALETS 90,862°° 105 191 0 7.048 98.206 kaz@ was 3.099 Muslim families, or 14,756 persons, and 2,622 non-Mustim families, or 15,016 Sancak, Azir Sancak, Jarsus (town), Kusun, and Evan. : ; ; 
‘ persons, for a tota! of 5,721 families, or 29.772 people. See Hans-Jurgen Kornkrumpf, “Zur Verwal- Ncludes some Armenians, as both Greeks and Armenians were included in the reaya total of Bilan 
Cone gs es TOTAL, ANATOLIA 2,002,921 297.130 1.802 «8.164 «16.643 2.323.660 ; tungsgiiederung der Dobrudscha in den letzten Jahren der Osmanischen Herrschatt,” Miinchener Sancak, Azit Sancak, and Payas Kaza, Tarsus (town), kus-Timur, and Gokge. 
he ; : Zeitschrift fur Balkankunde 1 (Munich: Rudolf Trofenik, 1978), 139-55. Sile and TaskOprii, although included under Kocaeli Sancak in this list, were not actually in that 
a ee ave SUMMARY Sin the census of Anatolia the term reaya often includes both the Greek Orthodox and the Arme- district, 
y far : : nians, if there is not separate listing of the latter ™™"The listed localities of Cezayw-i Bahr-i Sefid Sancak are islands, with the exception of Erdek. 
Can 1.856 1.856 EUROPE 467,971 783.333 33.905 10.133 2.099 1.317.441 "Inctudes 1.972 soldiers, 4,799 immigrants. and 6,392 visitors Kapu-dagi, and Bandirma, which are non-insuiar kazas. 
Unye 2,323 2,323 ANATOLIA 2,002,924 297.130 1.802 5.164 16.643 2.323.660 SFigures in parentheses indicate the number of villages in these kazas. "A total of 17 fivas were included in this census. Cildir, which was composed of Sarad, Levane. 
Balye , 5,992 ; 5.992 GRAND TOTAL 2,490.892 1,080,463 35.707 15.297 18,742 3.641,101 : ‘There is no explanation for the failure to indicate the number of Mustims in the Bolu Sancak Circiv, and Cebecik, was located east of Trabzon, 
oe : He ; ae Pe a ee ee ’These are specifically described as being Rum. or Greeks. Includes some Catholic Armenians. 
it . , . y . H pp 
ee 2,442 2,442 Source: Defter (register) entitled “Memalik-i Mahrusa-i Sahanede 1247 Senesinde Mevcut Olan The origina’ 1831 census register from which most of the figures in this table have been compiled Includes a small number of tribesmen in each eyalet. 
Yorilks 4,333 4,333 Nifus Defteri,’ Istanbul University, Ms. Cat. D-8, no. 8867. (The original register, which is a 
Bozcaada (island) 439 793 1,232 summary of hundreds of other registers, consists of 119 pages of text plus 77 biank pages ) 
Imroz (island) 2,505 2.505 Notes: The listing of localities in the original register followed to a large extent the form officially 
: Reaya (foreigners) 4.614 + 4.018 adopted by the General Directorate of Statistics: for that isting, elucidated by notes by Enver Ziya 
: nee) ae 25 25 Karal, see Osmanti Imparatorlugunda tk Nifus Sayimi 1831 (Ankara. 1943). Each census taker in 
Consulsk-getvice 1830/31 had his own methods. but | have tried to provide as uniform a listing as possible : 
netsoniel 58 58 The totals in this table differ from those of the General Directorate because ! have made (minor) 
Marmara (istand) 218 1.629 1.847 necessaly recalculations and corrections in the figures and have also rearranged the listed localities, 
Paga limani 660 2.003 2633 grouping them in their proper administrative districts (in the register they are listed without regard to 
ae : : administrative boundaries); for the administrative listing. | follow Fazila Akbal. “1831 Tarihinde 
Imrali (island) — 224 ; _ _ — Hees Osmanti tmparatorlugunda dari Taksimat ve Niifus,”' Befeten 15, no. 60 (1961): 617-28 
Total, Biga The largest administrative division at the time of the 1831 census was the eya/ef, while the most 
Sancak 29.208 11,768 0 58 0 41.034 important unit in the division was the sancak, headed by a sancakbey (the fiva was the equivalent of a 


sancak). The kaza was the main judiciary district, while the nahiye was the rural district of a kaza. The 


Cezayit-i Bahr-i Sefid majority of locality names in the fable are of kazas; the names of other types of areas are specifically 


sence labeled. 
Mali 2.058 8878 1396 Also listed under “census localities” are some non-geographica! designations—the names of 
Kalonya io 7,390 8.15) groups (e.g.. “reaya,” "nomads," “‘foreigners"’)—that are totalled for several localities rather than 
mone eet0e #138 11.236 counted separately for each 
7 Munda 690 690 Males only were counted in this census 
Limni $11 4.937 43 5,491 
Bozbaba 310 310 ln the nineteenth century the term reaya came to be officially applied to Christians in general. 
H Tagoz : 1,821 1,821 whereas in the past it had covered ail land cultivators regardtess of seligion: however. in practice. 
Semadirek 3 430 433 reaya. especially in the Balkans, meant Orthodox Christians. thatis, the Greeks. Bulgarians. Serbians. 
: Istankoy 1,356 1,838 3,194 and Viahs. The census of 1831 for the first time distinguishes the Bulgarians, occasionally referring to 
Sakiz 791 8.558 16 69 9,434 them by their ethnic name. The census takers occasionally refer also to non-Muslims as a group as 
Rodos 3.095 7,420 10,515 “reayay-i milel-i selase.’’ that is, Christians of the three “nations,’” Orthodox, Armenians. and Jews: 
Cyprus 14,983 29.190 43 44,216 but more often than not these are listed separately in the oid Ottoman tradition. (See also note ¢ 
Erdek 620 1,426 2.046 below.) 
Kapu-dagi 111 2,530 2.641 "in the original register the Mustim and Christian gypsies are listed separately: here the two groups 
Bandirma 884 848 773 2,505 are combined into one category. Their number is more or less equal 
Total, Cezayir-i =~ a i “At the time of the census of 1831 the European section of the empire consisted of three eyafets: 
Bahr-i Sefid Rumeli, Silistre. and Bosnia. The fast was not included in the census. The original register uses the 
Sancak 28.275 84,400 102 69 173 113.619 term “Rumeli”’ for the European section of the realm, despite the fact that administratively Rumeli 
was an eya/ef comprising onty a portion of the European territory 
TOTAL. CEZAYIR-{ . *The designation {N) after the name of a iocality indicates that it is a nahiye (piural: nevati)—a rural 
BAHR-i SEFID district of a kaza : 
EYALET 109,419 121,719 186 127 773 232,224 ®Edirne. Ada, Coke, Uskiidar. and Manastir are mentioned twice in the origina! register. Trey are SO 
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1.2. Ottoman Population, 1844-1856 


1.3. Population and Number of Villages, 


Tuna Province, 1868 (H. 1285) 


A. BY REGION 
European Turkey 
Thrace 1,800,000 
Rumelia and Thessaly 2.700.000 
Bulgaria 3.000.000 
Albania 1,200.000 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina 4.100.000 
Waltachia t scecial 2.600.000 
Moidavia >> autonomous 1.400.000 
Seria} status 1.000.000 
The islands (Aegean) __ 700.000 
Total 15,500.000 
Asiatic Turkey 
Asia Minor 10,700,000 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Kurdistan 4,450,000 
Arabia (Mecca. Medina, Ethiopia) __ 900.000 
Total 16,050,000 
Africa 
Egypt 2,000,000 
Tripoti and Fezzan 600,000 
Tunis 1,200,000 
Total 3,800,000 
GRAND TOTAL 35,350.000 
B. BY ETHNIC ORIGIN 
In Europe In Asia In Africa Total 
Ottomans (Turks) 2,100,000 — 10,700.000 12,800,000 
Greeks 1,000,000  1,000.000 2,000,000 
Armenians 400,000 2,000.000 2,400,000 
Jews 70,000 80.000 150,000 
Slavs 6,200,000 6,200,000 
Rumanians 4,000,000 4,000,000 
Albanians 1,500,000 1,500,000 
Tatars - 16,000 20.000 36,000 
Arabs 900.000 3,800,000 4,700,000 
Syrians (Assyrians) 
and Chaldeans 235.000 235,000 
Druses 30.000 30,000 
Kurds 1,000.000 1,000,000 
Turkomans 85.000 85,000 
Tsigani (Gypsies) 214,000 214,000 
Total 15,500,000 16,050.000 3,800,000 35,350,000 
C. BY RELIGION 
in Europe In Asia In Africa Total 
Muslims 4,550,000  12,650.000 3,800,000 21,000,000 
Greek Orthodox 10,000,000 3,000.000 13,000.000 
Catholics 640,000 260,000 900,000 
Jews 70,000 80.000 150.000 
Other Sects 300,000 
Total 15,260,000 15,990.000 3,800.000  35.350,000 


Source: [Jean Henri] A[bdolomyne} Ubicini, Letters on Turkey, trans. Lady Easthope 
(London, 1856; reprint ed., New York: Arno Press. 1973), pp. 18-19. 22. 

Notes: Ubicini’s figures are based on statistics compiled in the Ottoman census of 
1844; the census figures cannot be found. - 

There are some differences between population figures in the English and French 
versions of Ubicini’s book; those in the English translation are presumably more 
accurate. . 

As will be observed, these tabulations include Wallachia and Moldavia, both over- 
whelmingly Orthodox Christian; the inclusion of these two principalities and Serbia 
distorts the Mustim-Christian ratio in the fast section of the table. The population of east 
Arabia is not included in this account. 
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Sancak Villages Muslims Non-Musiums Total 
Ruscuk 833 138.692 95.834 234.526 
Varna 391 58.689 20.769 79,458 
Vidin 434 25 338 » 124,567 149.905 
Sofia 711 24.410 147,095 171,505 
Tirnova 453 71.645 104.273 175.918 
Tulga 252 39.133 17.929 57.062 
Nis 549 54.510 100.425 154,935 
Total 3,623 412.417 610,892 1.023.309 


Source: Tuna Viiayet Salname of 1285. 
Notes: The yearbook from which this census list is taken was apparently the first one 


issued for Tuna Province 


The population totals and number of viliages given in this census list are higher than 


those given for 1874 (see !.5) because figures for Nig are included. 


This population list is significant, as it was intended to compiement the property 
survey (tahriri emfak) carried out in the towns of Tuna Province in 1866. and it 


therefore includes areas omitted from that tabulation. 


Women are not counted in this census, a fact noted in the yearbook. It is also 
reported that the maie population had not been subjected to census since 1260 (1847) 
and that the registration of births and deaths had not been properly kept up. 


1.4. Population and Number of Villages, 


Tuna Province, 1869 (H. 1286) 


Hanes 

Sancak (Families) 
Ruscuk 20,677 
Varna 6,342 
Vidin 8,340 
Sofya 10.428 
Tirnova 9,203 
Tulga 5,959 
Nis 8.763 
Total 71,712 


Source: Tuna Vilayet Salname of 1286. 


Villages Muslims 
833 143,455 
467 43,431 
523 25,701 
706 25,796 
453 72,053 
248 39,059 

1,208 29,331 

4 438 378 826 


Non-Muslims 


95,267 
16,727 
125,692 
147.068 
115.434 
23,461 
131,265 


654.914 


Total 
238,722 
60,158 
151,093 
172,864 
187,487 
62,520 
160.596 
1.033.740 
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1.5. Population and Number of Villages, 


1.6. Ottoman Population in Europe and Asia, 


Tuna Province, 1874 (H. 1291) 1872 and 1874 
Administrative Hanes Population 
District Villages (Families) Muslims — Non-Muslims Area 
Region (mi?) Muslims Non-Muslims Total 
Rusguk 92 13,548 24,293 21,056 
Sumnu 156 23.270 34,624 12,854 EUROPE (1872) 
Hezargrad 135 15,628 34,433 15,685 Vilayets 
Cumaiatik 46 5,894 13.039 2.965 tstanbu! (Europe) 46.3 285,100 400.100 685.200 
Silistre 235 10.912 21,616 12,133 Edirne 1140.3 503,058 801,294 4,304,352 
Tutrakan 40 3,182 7,756 2.036 Skutari (Iskodra) 225.1 100,000 128,000 228,000 
Zistovi 39 8,018 8,088 14,859 Prizren 667.8 728,286 470,868 1,199,154 
Nigbolu 61 7,238 11.276 20,097 Tuna 1684.0 817,200 1,199,230 2.016, 430 
Pifevne 46 10,649 9,764 17,934 Janina 661.5 249,699 460,802 710,501 
ee aor Salonica 1008.0 429,410 807.928 1,237,338 
{ 8.33 164.88: 119,619 , ene, 
Te Bae ce! es ae Bosnia 1134.4 630,456 612,000 1,242,456 
Vidin 64 7,850 10,839 15,818 Crete 156.5 90,000 120.000 210,000 
Lom 74 6,573 6.174 32.881 Total 6723.9 3,833,209 5.000,222 8.833.431 
Adliye 43 5,172 2,737 19,773 
Belgratgik = = = = Serbia 791.0 4.965 1,314,424 1,319,389 
Berkofca 104 7,260 4.862 35,394 Romania (Wallachia- 
ivraca 82 8,086 1,293 27,022 Moldavia) 2201.0 3,000 4,497,000 4,500,000 
Rahova 60 4,359 1,856 7,523 Montenegro 80.0 = 100,000 100,000 
Tota! 427 39.300 27,761 138,471 TOTAL, EUROPE 9795.9 3.841.174  10.911,646 —- 14,752,820 
Sotya 198 14,851 42,796 9,263 
Dubnice 70 4,237 11,192 1,834 
Orhaniye 29 8.221 19.706 2.312 pie 
almnane bbe Bs tae ices istanbul (Asia) 232.5 455,500 340,500 796,000 
Kostendil 173 8,049 27,293 4,096 B 135 3 494 coe 
Samakov 58 7,013 21,334 2,701 utse sedi. ES8 ee 1080 384 
: : ; : Aydin 938.7 600,000 380,000 980,000 
iziadi 18 2,504 4,490 2,891 eranrcvahel 
fee ee ce ee he Setid 264.4 95,044 347,991 443,035 
pall pectic pen titoid Cyprus 173.2 44,000 100,000 144,000 
Tota! 750 56,514 147,954 34,736 Kastamonu 974.5 757,786 16,426 774,212 
. : 1 004, 
os 9 17.592 bbe doses Ankara 1260.0 849.432 55,046 1.004, 478 
‘ Konya 1884.0 740,204 59,968 800.172 
Rahovice (N) 6 2,626 336 9,735 
fe uN) Ps ei76 ae a ni Adana 671.0 282,466 41,596 324,062 
hie oe ( i; ae en es Trabzon and Canik 732.7 764,160 173,540 937.700 
Datoret ) : oe ane Sivas 1167.3 481,404 90,404 571,808 
ee ) es joes eae ean Erzurum 2345.2 «624,346 260,840 885.186 
orga Diyarbekir 1770.7 458,288 250.000 708.288 
Osmanpazar 85 3.840 1,154 16,446 
Baghdad 5877.0 2,200.00 — 2.200, 200 
Kazgan (Kazan) 1 1,033 2,540 2,540 
ie 33 7'631 arses eet Aleppo 1917.0 461,338 77,973 539.311 
ha if ai ae ase Syria 3109.7 638.920 334.200 973,120 
pada Be eee tee Hejaz and Yemen 10.3125 _1,134,375 — 4.134.275 
Total aes oo Ait a Total 34,.988.7 11,425,757 2,820,234 14,245,991 
Tulga 16 4,350 1.419 7,711 
Sine 1 595 34 2.653 Beylik of Samos 10.7 300 34,000 34,300 
Babadagi 57 5.721 4,756 15,016 
Macin 95 3.231 6.084 8.924 TOTAL, ASIA 34.998.7 11,426,057 2.854.234 14,280,291 
Késtence 34 4,507 16,233 301 
Harsova 38 3,589 12,426 3,672 
Mecidiye 55 4,773 12,022 909 
Mahmudiye (N) 928 2.192 1,513 SUMMARY 
Kili (isakga exctuded) (N) 19 1,310 1,558 3,448 Ottoman Population 
Total 266 29,004 56,724 44.147 Region Area imi’) Muslims Non-Muslims Total 
Varna 67 5,959 7.978 5.170 Europe 9.7959 3.841.174 10.911.646  14.752,820 
Pravadi 91 4.744 9.311 4,029 Asia 34,998.7 11.426.057 2.854.234 114.280.2911 
Balcik 71 2,641 6,954 3,618 Africa (including 
Pazarcik 108 9.163 13,960 3,385 Egypt) 54.301.0 —11.308.550 170,450 —11.479.000 
Mankalye _70 7.451 6,675 499 
Tota! 407 25.958 44,878 16.701 GRAND TOTAL 99,095.6 26,575,781 13.936 330 40.512.111 
Source: A. Ritter zur Helle von Samo, Die Vélker des osmanischen Reiches (Vienna. 
GRAND TOTAL 3.103 304,932 504.297 491,742 


Source: Tuna Vilayet Salname of 1291. 


Notes: Nis is excluded from this table. and. as usual. 


only males were counted. 


The census districts named are mainly kazas: nevahi are identified by (N} following 
the name. The district listed first in each group Is the central kaza. 


1877) 


ved 


Babayiatik. Pinarhisar. Cesriergene. Cermen. Gesrimustafapasa. 
Havsa. Hatuneli. O:metoka. Ferecik. Kirkkilise. Kizifagac. 

Corlu. Hayrabolu. Luleburgaz. Midye. Matkara, Vize. 

Eurese. inoz. Sarkay. Kegan, Gimuicine 

Ahicelebi, Pazarcik. Cirpan. Haskéy. Kizanlik, Zagraiatik. 


Ahyolu, Aydos. Bergos. Zagraicedit. Karinabat. MUseuri. 


Pilevne, Cumaiatik, Zistovi, Silistre, Sumnu, Nigbolu. Hezargrad. 


Ivraca, Berkofga, Belgratcik. Rahova, Adliye, Lom 
Babayiatik, Hirsova, Sunne, Kdstence, Magin, Mecidiye. 


Orhaniye, \zladi, Cuma, Radomir, Samakov, Dupnice. 
Urgiip, iznebol, Ivraniye, Sehirkéy, Kurguniu, Leskofca. 


Ustrumca, Petrig, Tikves, Toyran, Avrathisari, Karaferye. Kopriili, 


Demirhisar, Zihne, Menlik, Nevrekop. 


Celebipazari, Caynice, Visoka, Kaiadine, Konice, Vigegrad. 
tzvornik, Bergka, Pelne, Perce, Gradagag, Gradcaynice, Miglayi. 


Istrogga. Peridor, Krupa. Kostenige, Kiug, Maden, Novasil 


Akhisar, Ihleune, Domana, Glamog. Yay¢e. 
Akova, Brane, Bihor, Prebol, Tirgoviste, Taslice, Kolagin, 


Bileke, Foca, Foynice, Lubuska, Novesin. 
Ustrugga, Panaiuka, Penve, Popov, Trebin, Ravice, Lubin, Niksik. 


Istarova, Egribucak, Ohri, Perlepe, Serfice, Florina. Kirgova, 
Istip, lpek, Pristine, Gosine, Kalkandelen, Gilan, Lume, Vuicitrin, 


Palanka, Radoviste, Karatova, Kogana, Kumanova. 


Alasonya, Irmiye, Tirhala, Gataica, Golos, Karadice. 
Balibogun, Permedi, Tepedelen, Delvinye. 


Akgahisar, Olgun, Bar, Buka, Podgorige, Bektin, Tiran, Dirag, 


1.7.A. Population of the Ottoman State, 1877/78 (H. 1294) 
Buildings 
Main Census District Sancak Population (Houses) Kazas in District 
Edirne Edirne 190,585 20.200 
Tekfurdag: 49,751 §.875 
: Gelibotu 58.561 9.080 
: Filibe 266.088 8,600 
Sultanyeri 
{slimiye 87.691 8.700 
Total (5) 652.676 §2.455 (35) 
Tuna Rusguk 309.797 22,854 
Tutrakan 
Varna 85.805 9,849 Balgik, Pazarcik, Pravadi, Mankalya. 
Vidin 178.823 91,624 
Tulga 87.455 9.429 
Tirnova 245.894 26,495 Serii, Osmanpazari, Gabrova, Lofga. 
Total (5) 907.774 160.251 (28) 
Sofya Sofya 127.000 19,000 
Nis 213,180 21,318 
Total (2) 340,180 40,318 (12) 
Selanik Selanik 177,761 13,990 
Vodine, Yenicevardar. 
Serez 151.612 9,542 
Drama 63.656 3,521 Daridere, Kavala, Yeniceikarasu. 
Total (3) 393,029 27,053 (16) 
Bosna Saray 167,776 39,272 
lzvornik 262,352 59,241 
Banaiuka 132,128 19,382 Tegne, Derbend, Zayce, Gradigka. 
Bihke 134,800 13,480 
Travnik 185.024 42,510 
Yenipazar 131,488 12,546 
Mitrovige, Yenipazar, Yenivaros. 
Total (6) 1,013,568 186,431 (39) 
Hersek Hersek 100,616 19,549 
Gagka 92,632 8,438 
Total (2) 193,248 27,987 (13) 
Manastir Manastir 74,135 20,439 
Kolonya, Kesriye, Gorice, Naslig. 
Prizrerf 175,365 74,135 
a Yakova. 
Uskiip 112,550 98 725 
Debre 177,104 §7,352 {Ibasan, Debreibaia, Debreizir, Matu. 
Total (4) §39,154 250,651 (29) 
Yanya Yanya 102,513 15,270 Aydonat, Filan. Konige, Grebene. 
Tirhala 25,000 2,500 
Ergri 12,000 3.400 
Preveze 26,000 3,400 Parga, Fener, Margig, Narda. 
Berat 22,000 2,500 Esferbar, Avlonya, Timurice. 
Total (5) 187,513 27,070 (21) 
Igkodra 135,000 37,500 
Razrime, Kovaya, Les, Mardina. 
(12) 
TOTAL, EUROPEAN POSSESSIONS 4,362,142 809,716 
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|.7.A. Population of the Ottoman State, 1877/78 (continued) 


cezayir-i Babr-i Sefid 
(Aegean {stands} 


Total 


Girit (Crete) 


Totat 


Hidavendigar 


Total 


Aydin 


Total 


Ankara 


Total 


Konya 


Total 


Kastamonu 


Total 


Sivas 


Total 


Trabzon 


Totai 


Canik (Samsun} 


Main Census District 


Sancak 


Biga 

Midifli 

Sakiz 

Rodos 

Kibris (Cyprus) 
tstankoy 


(6) 


Hanya 
Kandiye 
Resmo 
Isfakye 
Lasit 


(5) 


Bursa 

Karesi 
Karahisarisahip 
Kitahya 


(4) 


lzmir 
Aydin 
Saruhan 
Mentese 


(4) 
Ankara 


Yozgat 
Kayseri 
Kirgehir 


(4) 
Konya 


Teke (Antalya) 
Hamit (Isparta) 
Nigde 

Burdur 


(5) 


Kastamonu 
Bolu 

Sinop 
Gankiri 


(4) 


Sivas 
Amasya 
Karahisar-i Sarki 


(3) 


Trabzon 
Batum 
Gumushane 


(3) 


Buildings 
Population (Houses) Kazas in District 
64,410 14.231 Ezine. Ayvacik. Bozcaada, Lapseki, Limni. 
32.207 10,020 Molve 
18,599 7,500 ibsara. 

14,010 6,900 Sombeki, Kagot. Mis. 

28,300 18,200 Baf, Degirmentik. Tuzla. Limasol. Girne. Magosa. 
20,456 9112 Batnos, Kalimboz. 

177,982 65.963 (18) 

53,591 12,131 Etkiyan, Sime. Kisamu. 

86,814 22,251 Pedye. Rizo. Giirbur, Malviz. 

39,529 13,213 Ameri. Potmu. Milo: 

23,946 9.312 Isfakye, istanbul. fvasal 

28,954 8,221 Esine, Praptre. Meramile. 

232,834 65.128 (16) 

120,426 53.920 Inegol. Bilecik, Gemlik, Mudanya, Mihalig. Yenisehir. 
28,721 15,934 Edremit. Erdek. Ayvalik, Bigadig, Soma, Kemeredremit 
77,264 18,033 Akaabat, Agacti, Bolvadin, Gay, Sandikli, Musluca (Aziziye). 

139,574 55,292 Eskisehir, Simav, Usak, Gediz. 

365,985 143,179 (22) 

155,000 27,000 Odemis. Uria, Gegme, Menemen, Bayindir, Kusadasi. 

110,000 75.440 Buldan, Bozligan. Denizli, Mugla, Nazilli. 

84,522 13.648 Atala, Akhisar, Esme. Gordes. Manisa. 
22,500 11.300 Tavas, Koycegiz. Marmaris. 
372,022 127,388 (19) 
102,875 39,338 Ayas, Beypazari. Zir, Gubukabat, Haymana. Seferihisar, Kurupazar, 
Mihalig, Nalli. 
91,487 28,103 Akdagmadeni, Corum, Bogazliyan, Sunguriu. 
65,443 23,200 Incesu, Develi. 
22,994 6,908 Avanos, Keskin. Mecidiye. 
282,799 97,544 (18) 
149,280 50,321 Eregli. Espkesan, ligin, Akgehir, Yenisehir, Bozkir, Hadim. 
Seydisehir. Karapinar. Larende. 
80,391 26,174 Akseki, Elmali, Kas, Alaiye. 
52,649 17.702 Egridir. Utuborlu. Karaagag. Yalvag. 
89,353 26,713 Urgiip, Aksaray. Bor, Nevsehir. 
38,720 13,337 Karaagag. Tefenni. 

410,393 134,247 (24) 

171,626 47.867 Arag, Iskilip, Inebol. Cide, Safranbolu. Tagkdprii. Daday. Tosya. 
129,586 40,030 Eregli, Bartin. Diizce. Gerede, Gdynuk 
53,306 14.036 Isteftan, Boyabat. 

68,388 17,568 Cerkes. Kalecik 

422,906 119.501 (17) 

197,786 50,629 Tokat. Tenus. Hafik. Darende, Divrik. Koggir, Giiruin 
115,167 35.827 Erbaa. Zite. Osmancik, Képrii. Ladik. Madenisim, Merzifon. 
93,435 24.451 Alucra. Susehri. Koyuthisar. Giresun. Milas. 

406.388 110.907 (19) 

223,982 64.653 Ordu. Surmene. Of. Aybasti, Tirebolu. Tonya. Goreie, Vakfikebir. 
71,681 22.811 Atine. Icareler. Guriiksu. Hopa. Livana 
43.478 16.243 Siran. Torui. Kelkit 
339.141 103.707 (16) 

129.929 46.315 Unye. Bafra. Terme. Cargamba, Niksar. 


(5) 
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1.7.4. Population of the Ottoman State, 1877/78 (continued) 


Buiidings 
Man Census Disirct Sancak Population (Houses) Kazas in Distr:ct 
: Erzurum Erzurum "140.272 45.134 Ispir and Tortum. Keskin. Pasini Ulya, Pasini Sufla, Bayburt. 
Tercan. Tekman. Hinis. 
Erzincan 57.306 23,734 Ovacik, Kurugay, Korucan. Kemah, Mazgirt. 
Bayazit 37.457 6,259 Ahtar. Karakilise, Patnos. Diyadin, Elegkirt. 
Gildir 52.897 12.524 Ardanug. Ardahan. 
Kars 120.000 45.000 Zarugat, Soreget and Akbaba, Kagizman. Cirfeles. 
Mus 24,900 15.900 Bitlis, Bulanik. Gukur and Kusur. Malazgirt, Mutki 
Total (6) 432,832 148.551 (27) 
Van 233,629 73,199 Ercis. Bargiri, Beytiissebap. Hosap, Haydaranli. Golemerik, 
. Semdinan, Futurlbak. Gevar, Karcigan. Riskan, Lobiu. Adilcevaz. 
(13) 
Diyarbekir Diyarbekir 120.000 45,000 Siverek, Silvan, Lice. 
Mardin 249,000 15.900 Cizre, Sirnak, Avniye, Midyat. 
Siirt 15,000 9,200 Erde, Sirvan, Ridvan, Sason. 
Malatya 25,000 10.200 Akcadag. Besni, Hisnimansur, Kahta. 
Total (4) 409,000 80.300 (15) 
Mamuretilaziz 95,000 12.400 Egin, Palu, Garsancak, Arapkir, Keban. 
(5) 
Erganimadeni 52,000 14,900 Maden 
Surtye (Syria) Sam (Damascus) - _ Baalbek, Bakaiarabi, Bakaulaziz, Hacyar, Rasyan, Taaz. 
Hama _ _ Hisnifekrat, Humus. 
Trablus (Tripoly) _ — Celile, Safita, Atar, Lazkiye. 
Havran — _— Cebeliduruz. Aclun, Kuneytre. 
Akka _ _ Hayfa, Safed, Taberye, Nasira. 
Belka =~ — Salt, Maan. 
Total (6) 202,000 95,000 (21) 
Cebelilibnan 110,000 18,000 Deyrilikamer. 
Beyrut 120,000 12,375 Sur, Sayda, Merciun. 
3) 
Kudis (Jerusalem) 130,000 19,400 Heze, Mecdil, Yafa. 
3) 
Adana Adana 102,551 23,429 Tartus, Karaisali, Mersin. 
Kozan 33,622 11,586 Bilaykdy, Hagin, Karhi. Sis. 
\gei 45,107 16,205 Ermenek, Anamur, Sinanli, Sarikvan, Késeler. 
Payas- 23,092 8.128 Osmaniye. 
Total (4) 204 ,372 59,348 13) 
Halep (Aleppo) Halep 80,000 25,000 — Ediep, \skenderun, Antakya. Bebicebul, Bilan, Cesriguur, Harm and 
Barisa, Reyhaniye, Ayintap. Kilis, Maarretiinuman 
Maras 67,000 14.000 Isiahiye, Etbistan, Bulak, Pazarcik, Hassa, Zeytin, Gdksun. 
Urfa 29,000 17.000 Birecik, Rumkale, Surug. 
Zor 120,760 39,270 Ebuikema!. Basire, Rakka, Resulayn, Seyhan, Sence, Asare, 
Ganze, Kevkep. Meskene, Yenigehir. 
Total (4) 296.760 95,270 (32) 
Trablusgarp Trablusgarp _ _ Zaviye, Giryan, Sahil, Mensiye. 
{Tripoti in Libya) Bingazi _ _ Ucele, Berika. Birasa, Cidabiye, Hasa, Derne, Kubbe, Mirlih. 
Fizan — _ _ : 
Cebetigarbiye — _— Havhan, Gidames, Kasto, Nalut. 
Humus _ _ Urfele, Tehiine, Zilliteyn. Sert, Maslata, Misrata. 
Total (5) 1,010,000 19,000 (22) 
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1877/78 (continued) 


_ 41.7.4. Population of the Ottoman State, 


Buildings 
Main Census District Sancak Population {Houses) Kazas in District 
Baddat (Baghdad) Bagdat 250.000 65,000 Horasan. Hankin. Delim. Samra. Aziziye. Kazimiye. Kut. Mendili, 
Aneh 
Musul 145,291 48.946 Dehuk. Zahu. Akra, Imadiye. . 
Siileymaniye 424,790 23.570 Barban. Sehripaza. Cafagayiri, Karadag. Gillanber. Merke 
Kerbela = = = 
Hille 700,000 10,000 Divaniye. Sehmare. Sambe, Necefiesref. Hindiye. 
Sehrizor 127,060 39,270 Erbil, Ranye, Revandiz. Islahiye. Koysancak. 
Ammare 257,330 50,650 Ammare. 
Total (7) 1,604,471 237 436 (30) 
Basra Basra 62,905 19,084 Kurna. 
Mintefik 300,000 50.000 Sevkiisuyuh. 
Necet 32.619 9.065 Katif. Meberz. 
Tota! (3) 395,524 78,149 (4) 
Yemen Sana 94,000 32,000 Uns. Recilhiraz. Hace. Rada. Zeman. Umran. Kevkeban. 
Hudeyde 65,000 21,000 Ebuaris, Zibeyir, Zeydiye. Cil, Reyme. Hacur, Lehye. 
Asir 82,000 31,000 Ebha. Benisehir. Ricalilma, Sibya. Gan. Kanfide. 
Taaz 25,000 9.200 Eb. Hicriye, Adin. Muha. 
Total (4) 266,000 93,200 (24) 
Hicaz Mekke _ ~ Rabi, Lebed. Taif. Cidde. 
Medine _ — Yenbuulbahir. 
(2) (8) 
GRAND TOTAL 13,064.109 2,880,723 


1L7.B. Summary of Totals (Compiled by Author) 


Main Census District 


Edirne 
Tuna 
Sofya 
Selanik 
Bosna 
Hersek 
Manastir 
Yanya 
iskodra 
Cezayir-i Bahr-i Sefid 
Girit 
Hiidavendigar 
Aydin 
Ankara 
Konya 
Kastamonu 
Sivas 
Trabzon 
Canik 
Erzurum 
Van 
Diyarbekir 
Mamuretiiaziz 
Erganimadeni 
Suriye 
Cebelifiibnan 
Beyrut 
Kudiis 
Adana 
Halep 
Trab‘usgarp 
Bagdat 
Basra 
Yemen 
Hicaz 

Total 


Population 


652,676 
907,774 
340,180 
393,029 
,013,568 
193,248 
539.154 
187,513 
135,000 
177,982 
232.834 
365,985 
372.022 
282,799 
410,393 
422,906 
406,388 
339,141 
129,929 
432,832 
233,629 
409,000 
95.000 
52,000 
202,000 
110,000 
120,000 
130,000 
204,372 
296.760 
,010.000 
604,471 
395.524 
266,000 


13.064.109 


Buildings 


52,455 
160,251 
40,318 
27,053 
186,431 
27,987 
250,651 
27,070 
37,500 
65,963 
65,128 
143,179 
127,388 
97,544 
134,247 
119,501 
110,907 
103.707 
46,315 
148,551 
73.799 
80,300 
12.400 
14,900 
95,000 
18.000 
12,375 
19,400 
59,348 
95.270 
19,000 
237 436 
78.149 
93.000 


2.880.723 


Notes to Tables 1.7.4. and 1.7.B. 

Source: Salname of 1294. 

Notes: This population list probably is based on the 1844 census results and esti- 
mates of population made after calculating the number of births and deaths (including 
losses in the war). 

The main census districts in this list are primarily vilayets. Sofya and Hersek are 
valifiks—a term applied to a European province administered by a va/i (viceroy); Canik 
(Samsun) Cebeliliibnan, Beyrut. and Kudiis (Jerusalem) were mulasarritliks—i.e., 
small districts governed by a mutasarrif (a civil administrator traditionally charged with 
the collection and distribution of taxes); Mamuretilaziz and Erganimadeni are sancaks: 
Basra still is listed as an eya/ef. the name given the largest administrative divisions 
before the promulgation of the Vitayet Law (1864) and the reorganization that followed. 

Also listed. but not included in the census, were some special districts: Misir (Egypt) 
and Tunus (Tunisia) in Africa, Sisam (the island of Samos), and Eflak (Wallachia), 
Bogdan (Moldavia), Sirp (Serbia). and Karadag (Montenegro) in Europe: the last two 
districts were beyliks. 


Notes follow Table 1.7.B. 
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1.8.A. Ottoman General Census of 1881/82-1893 


,.8.A. Ottoman General Census of 1881/82-1893 (continued) 


Muslims Greeks Armenians Bulgarians Catholics Monophysites Non-Muslim Foreign 
~! Administrative District F mM F M F M F M F M ee eee BALL pals IS yias) Gypsies Gitizens Total Total 
F M F M F M FOOM FOoOM F M F M Population 
AYOIN PROVINCE : 
lzmir Sancak 
lzmir Centrat Kaza 34,566 44.722 24.028 29,058 3,151 3,659 . 20 372 365 ? 
Bergama : 25.574 28.230 4.676 5,574 399 410 416 142 7.175 7,734 63 65 464 586 26,295 25,225 96,114 111.434 207.548 
Seterhisar ‘ 2,779 2.842 632 660 2 6 252 243 24 52 31,041 34.651 65.692 
Focateyn (Foca) : 1,703 2.059 5.023 5,573 13 34 1 45 3.413 3.508 6.921 
Urla 3.973 4,143 5.919 6.135 7 9 53 44 1,374 1.399 8,167 9,154 17,324 
Menemen 6,869 7.661 2,209 2.213 49 57 142 140 10,041 10,427 20,468 
Cesme 1.770 1,907 12,981 13,845 128 101 30 50 9,285 10.082 19,367 
Kusadasi 4.296 4.526 3.179 2,942 45 42 17 54 69 33 43 14.838 15.864 30.702 
* Tire 15,183 15,118 1.075 1,190 5 7 19 31 . 7,520 7,527 15,047 
Odemis 26,833 26,984 1.773 1,997 512 581 514 515 16.796 16.861 33.657 
Bayindir 8,840 9,052 1.439 1,690 87 90 1 29,118 29,562 58,680 
Total, tzmir Sancak 132,386 147,244 62.934 70,877 4,270 = «4.895 136 256 372 365 SI, og 8 ie uM ae Se nes ei205 
8.336 8.859 77 76 464 586 27,756 26.769 236.731 259,927 496.658 
Saruhan Sancak 
Manisa 33,557 34,629 7.130 8.268 1,102 1.125 
; Kasaba (Turgutiu} 10,320 11,074 1,343 1,511 230 250 652 693 122 813 42,563 45.528 88,091 
: Salinli 11,313 12,396 280 385 : 340 391 12.233 13,226 25,459 
Gdrdes “15,426 15,394 310 314 11.593 12.781 24.374 
Demirci 16,415 17,266 17 72 1 5 15.736 15.708 31,444 
Kula 12,612 13,355 1.556 1,588 3 16,433 17.346 33,779 
Esme 8,586 9,341 14,168 14.943 29,111 
Akhisar 11,607 12,403 2,389 2,287 168 181 , 8.586 9,341 17.927 
Kirkagac ; 8,396 8,336 1.306 1,296 390 380 : 85 95 14.249 14.966 29.215 
Alagehir 12.414 13,324 1,265 1,275 7 1 34 40 66 83 10,192 10,135 20,327 
Soma 8,872 8,814 613 606 12 15 5 13,698 14,625 28,323 
i Total, Saruhan Sancak 149,518 156.332 16,209 «17,602 1,898 1,952 a a — 9485 9,420 18,905 
1,123 1,234 188 899 168.936 178,019 346,955 
. Aydin Sancak 
Hy od Aydin Central Kaza 30,399 31,815 2,585 3,058 124 132 80 58 
Hg? Nazitl 30,141 29,815 959 1,069 149 152 941 954 34,129 36.017 70.146 
| Bozdogan 13,808 13,887 16 50 5 3 100 95 31.349 31.131 62.480 
Soke 6,919 7,195 4,019 4,156 25 34 6 5 13.835 13.945 27,780 
Fees Cine 12,809 12,443 _159 _131 _ 8) - a 10,963 411,385 22,348 
2 Total, Aydin Sancak 94,076 95,155 7738 «8,464 303 321 808 a ee es mei 
1,047 1,054 103.244 105,052 208,296 
Denizli Sancak 
Denizli Central Kaza 16,902 16,512 856 902 250 251 1 
Tavas 26,430 26,466 1 28 8 15 18.016 17,681 35.697 
Cal 21,335 20,823 18 139 j 26,431 26.494 52.925 
ia Buldan 12,660 12,855 4 21,353 20.963 42,316 
a Saray ’ 8,680 9,225 271 343 12.660 12.859 25.519 
Garbikaraaga¢ (Acipayam) 18,459 19,058 8,951 9.568 18.519 
18.459 19.058 37,517 
Mentege Sancak 
Mugla 21,135 21,277 545 607 
Milas 13,522 13,466 833 1,012 2 1 21,682 21.885 43.567 
Bodrum 5,732 5,819 4,112 1,133 168 188 53 50 14,576 14.716 29.292 
Marmaris 6,221 6,114 304 330 ; 45 37 3 3 6,892 6.992 13,884 
i? Kdycegiz 10,466 10,585 135 113 2 32 18 6.525 6.462 12.987 
oad Meéri (Fethiye) 10,174 10,696 1,938 2,110 15 10,603 10.745 21,348 
E Total, Denizli and Mentese Sancaks 171,716 172,896 6013 6,721 250 251 2 34 oe ae tee eee pons 
' 225 275 64 68 178,270 180.245 358.515 
TOTAL, AYDIN PROVINCE 547.696 571,627 92,894 103,664 6,721 7.419 138 290 452 423 : 
10.731 11,422 77 76 464 586 28,008 27.736 687,181 723.243 1.410.424 
| continued on tollaimy page 
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L.8.A. Ottoman General Census of 1881/82-1893 (continued) 


Administrative District 


1.8.4. Ottoman General Census of 1881/82-1893 (continued) 


EDIRNE PROVINCE 

Edirne Centrai Sancak 
Geliboiu Kaza 
Dedeagag 
Kirkkilise (Kirkiarell) 
Tekirdagi (Texfurdagi) 
Gumiulcine 

TOTAL, EQIRNE PROVINCE 


ERZURUM PROVINCE? 
Erzurum Sancak 

Erzurum Centra} Kaza 

Ova 

Tercan 

Bayburt 

Ispir 

Keskin 

Tortum 

Pasinler 

Kigi 

Hinis 

Total, Erzurum Sancak 


Bayezit Sancak 
Bayezit Central Kaza 
Diyadin 
Tutak (Antap) 
Karakilise (Karakése) 
Elegkirt 


Total, Bayezit Sancak 


Erzincan Sancak 
Erzincan Central Kaza 
Refahiye 
Kemah 
Kirugay (Iti¢) 
Total, Erzincan Sancak 


TOTAL, ERZURUM PROVINCE 


ADANA PROVINCE 
Adana Sancak 
Adana Central Kaza 
Tarsus 
Mersin 
Karaisali 


Total, Adana Sancak 


Kozan Sanjak 
Sis (Kozan) 
Kadirli 
Sayimbeyli (Hagin) 
Feke 


Total, Kozan Sancak 


{gel Sancak 
Silifke 
Mut 
Ermenek 
Giinar 
Anamur 


Total, I¢e! Sancak 
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Musims 
F M 
57.162 60,046 
12,239 13,366 
13.205 15,327 
17,111 19,216 
21,397 23,235 
90,364 91.698 
211,478 222,888 
13,473 13,636 
21,862 23,847 
8,066 11,179 
20,030 22,797 
14,563 15,588 
9,579 12,369 
21,448 25,224 
* 15,665 19,691 
11,322 16,373 
6,858 8,636 
142,866 169,340 
3,797 5,146 
4,870 5,226 
3,137 4,496 
2,294 3,905 
6,799 7,729 
20,897 26,502 
19.879 21,644 
10,009 10,631 
6,468 7,393 
4,874 5,045 
‘41,230 44,713 
204,993 240,555 
26,709 31,340 
19,023 20,839 
9,707 10,030 
10,090 11,505 
65,529 73,714 
8,679 9,659 
6,665 7,444 
6,141 6,885 
4,497 5,299 
25,982 29,287 
12,058 11,770 
5,979 5,993 
12,309 11,723 
8.128 8,175 
10,674 11,883 
49,148 49,544 


Greeks 
F M 
37.449 40,381 
28.250 30,903 
12.093 11,734 
26.208 27,455 
18.361 20.532 
6,492 7.362 
128,853 138.367 
244 242 
3 8 
51 72 
280 375 
1 
17 20 
9 12 
60 75 
664 805 
91 115 
557 544 
281 299 
929 958 
1,593 1,763 
712 893 
281 365 
505 697 
1,498 1,955 
544800 
544 600 
378 523 
7 24 
3 
114 136 
145185 
644 871 


wo 


te salt icoastaionces9 iia: 


tee: 


ate lain 


4 


Protestants 
Total 

F M F M Population 
18 115,760 123.313 239,073 
88 42.633 46,596 89,229 

31,212 33,988 65,200 

7 92 60.279 65.050 125,329 
92 48,072 52.629 100,701 
= 150 107,181 109,328 216,509 
137 4 330 405,137 430,904 836,041 
164 121 18,941 19.743 38,684 
30,830 33,671 64,501 

10,624 15.006 25,630 

24,867 28,270 53,137 

"1 15,705 16.836 32,541 

10 11,560 14.627 26,187 

22,165 26.028 48,193 

95 18,748 23,933 42,681 
322 15,873 23,172 39,045 
152 ; = 10,667 13,602 24,269 
3 733 8 7 142 179,980 214.888 394,868 
4,742 6.114 10,856 

3 5,002 5,439 10,441 

3,242 4.604 7,846 

37 3,276 5153 8,429 

at - 9,035 10,460 19,495 
21 40 25,297 31,770 57,067 
39 26,134 28,369 54,503 
10,942 11,568 22,510 

80 8,312 9,429 17,744 
“— 6,105 6,231 12,336 
119 51,493 55,597 107,090 
873 182 256,770 302,255 559,025 
304 32,406 38.259 70,665 
94 20,007 22,192 42,199 
10,464 11,202 21,666 

_ 10,110 11,524 21,634 
398 72,987 83,177 156,164 
42 15,393 17.114 32,507 
7,016 7,813 ~ 14,829 

331 11,452 12,605 24,057 
59 5.921 6,998 12.919 
432 39,782 44.530 84,312 
12.486 12,374 24,860 

5,986 6.017 12,003 

12,330 11.761 24,091 

8,251 8.324 16,575 

10,819 12.068 22,887 

49,872 50.544 100,416 
continued on follicing pitge 
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_ 1.8.A. Ottoman General Census of 1881/82-1893 (continued) 
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1.8.A. Ottoman General Census of 1881/82-1893 (continued) 


Musiims Greeks Armenians Buigarians Catholics Monophysites Non-Musiim Foreign 
Administrative District F M F M F M F M F M Jews Protestants Latins (Syriacs) Gypsies Citizens Total Total 
F M F M F M F M F M F M F M Population 
ADANA PROVINCE. continued * 
Cebelibeceket (Osmaniye) Sancak 
Barpuz 1,432 1.588 147 210 
Hassa 2,923 4.157 14 11 136 154 69 81 1,579 1,798 3,377 
Islahiye 3,819 4536 118 175 58 72 3,200 4,475 7,675 
Bulanik (Bahce) 4.251 4.496 911 1.122 3,937 4711 8,648 
Osmaniye 3,634 4.129 39 61 140 144 5,302 5,762 11,064 
Payas 6,266 6,941 95 70 1,655 1,843 ba! 23 3,673 4,190 7,863 
Total, Cebelibereket Sancak 22,325 «25.847 69 81 3.006 3,565 69 81 eat ies 1876 8.854 18,830 
198 216 25,667 29,790 55,457 
TOTAL, ADANA PROVINCE 162,984 178,392 2,755 3,507 20,752 24.047 750 903 
1,028 1,116 39 76 188,308 208,041 396,349 
ISKODRA (SCUTARI) PROVINCE? 
(skodra Sancak 
Akgahisar 6,132 6.264 923 873 
Drag Sancak 7,055 7,137 14,192 
Drag Central Kaza 1,383 1,634 712 802 114 87 
Tiran 15,749 15,777 386 $01 23 27 19 29 2,228 2,552 4,780 
Kuvaya 8,372 8,523 1,295 1,456 3 5 16,161 16.310 32,471 
Sirak 7,532 7,234 _ 375 _ 386 379 371 3 3 9,670 9,982 19,652 
Total, Drag Sancak 33,036 33,168 2.768 3,145 516 485 = as 8.286 7,991 16.277 
25 37 36,835 36,335 73,180 
TOTAL, ISKODRA PROVINCE 39,168 39,432 2.768 3,145 1,439 1,358 ‘ 
25 37 43,400 43,972 87,372 
ANKARA PROVINCE 
Ankara Sancak 
Ankara Central Kaza 8,686 8,532 843 794 376 349 2,846 2.733 
Zir (Simdibuak) 7.310 7,014 1,118 1,096 12,983 12,602 25,585 
Ayas 10,852 10,933 2 2 9 225 188 7 6 8.537 8,237 16,774 
Beypazari 8,327 7,924 9 10,854 10,955 21,809 
Nailinan 7,516 7,354 403 424 2 109 127 8,327 7,924 16,251 
Mihaliggik (Eskigehir; Kuyucak) 9,340 9.189 7,919 7,778 15,697 
Sivrihisar 14,048 12.284 1,848 1.803 9.340 9.189 18,529 
Haymana 11,945 13,383 11 12 2 3 15,896 14,087 29,983 
Bala 11,316 11,556 11,958 13,398 25.356 
Gubuk 9,236 8,518 11,316 11.556 22,872 
Kalecik 17,226 17,550 227 252 9,236 8,518 17,754 
Kiziicahamam (Yabanabat) 22,643 22,302 —_ _ ook 3 tae = 3 17,453 17,805 35,258 
Total, Ankara Sancak 138,445 136,539 854 808 3.976 3,936 2,846 2,742 ia =. _ = _ we 22,643 22,302 44,945 
225 190 116 133 3 146,462 144,351 — 290,813 
Kayseri Sancak 
Kayseri Central Kaza 42,140 43,023 9,196 9,210 12,178 12,772 380 335 
Develi 10,746 11,032 886 935 5,241 5,605 664 651 64,558 65,991 130.549 
incesu 6,575 6,841 2,356 2,312 23 Aan nox 120 118 16,993 17,690 34,683 
Total, Kayseri Sancak 59,461 60,896 12,438 12,457 «17,419 18,400 380-335 eas, oaks 8.931 9,176 18.107 
784 769 90,482 92,857 183,339 
Yozgat Sancak 
Yozgat Central Kaza 22,239 22,878 564 592 4.134 4.325 
Corum 23,830 24,551 45 101 200 297 111 96 27,048 27,891 54,939 
Sungurlu 30,156 33,789 333 357 1,367 1.476 : 16 17 24,091 24,966 49,057 
Bogazliyan 16,091 17,359 218 270 4.076 4.770 | 66 63 31,922 35.685 67.607 
Maden (Akdagmadeni) 13,713 13,971 2,677 2,391 767 925 | 18 25 20,403 22.424 42.827 
Total, Yozgat Sancak 106.029 112,548 3,837 3.711 10,544 11,793 | Be | NSE Stee cara 
| 2u1 201 120,621 128,253 248,874 
Kirgehir Sancak 
Kirgehir Central Kaza 25,692 27,907 15 23 318 390 2 
Keskin 19,465 20,014 362 410 161 161 | 26,025 28,320 54.345 
Gigekdagi (Mecidiye) 5,055 5,745 q 14 12 20,002 20.597 40,599 
Avanos 8,357 9,613 241 151 | 5,055 5.745 10.800 
Total, Kirgehir Sancak 58.569 63,279 377 433 720 702 | se? ks ose. aes lest 
: ; : 14 12 59,680 64.426 124.106 
TOTAL, ANKARA PROVINCE 362,504 373.262 17,506 17,409 32.659 34,831 3,226 3.077 : | ‘ 
. 225 190 1.125 1.115 3 417,245 429 887 847.132 
HY pide 
126 | 
: 127 
‘ 
3 
| 


! Muslims Greeks Armenians Catholics 
Administrative District F M F M F M F M 
IZMIT SPECIAL DISTRICT 
izmit Central Kaza 9.285 9,963 1.696 1.880 7,826 8,011 63 70 
Adapazari 18,991 21,327 1,307 1.210 5.432 5.270 
Kandira 21.011 19,675 990 1.098 626 633 
Geyve 11,528 10,605 2.229 2.291 2.818 3,055 
_ Karamursel 4960 5.772 5136 5.887 1.607 1.942 = 
TOTAL, IZMiT SPECIAL DISTRICT 65.775 67,348 ¥4:362 12.366 18.309 18.911 63 70 
x BAGDAT (BAGHDAD) PROVINCE 
_ Bagdat Central Kaza 756 103,625 349 875 
Hille 26.916 
Kerbela = 18,811 7 be = _ 
TOTAL, BAGDAT PROVINCE 756 149,352 349 875 
BASRA PROVINCE 
‘Basra Central Kaza 5,729 32 75 
Ammare 3,658 3 33 
Kurna _ 767 = 
‘TOTAL, BASRA PROVINCE 40,154 35 108 
BEYRUT PROVINCE * 
i Beyrut Sancak 
i Beyrut Central Kaza 10,969 11,693 6,473 6,821 32 54 7,037 7,468 
| Sayda (Sidon) 16,570 17,215 66 82 2.352 2.714 
1 Sur 11,061 10,656 142 160 1,938 2.072 
Mercium 6.607 6.281 1,826 1,902 oe 7a 892 899 
Total, Beyrut Sancak 45,207 45,845 8,507 8.965 32 54 12,219 13,153 
| : 
_ Akka (Acre) Sancak 
|. Akka Central Kaza 9,686 10,328 1,369 1,545 1,510 1,703 
| Hayta 6,592 7,343 220 232 616 749 
Safat 6,306 6,576 97 121 481 633 
I Nasira 3,463 3,385 1,406 1,453 442 497 
: Tabarya 2,505 2,656 22 32 80 78 
Total, Akka Sancak 28,552 30,288 3,114 3,383 3.129 3,660 
‘Lazkiye Sancak 
Lazkiye Central Kaza 17,634 19,754 870 982 266 270 
Cebele 10,351 8,297 
Merkap 14,851 13,761 1,179 1,215 463 572 
Sakyun 12,006 13,864 487 645 2 a2 
Total, Lazkiye Sancak 54,842 55,676 2.536 2,842 731 844 
Trablussam Sancak 
Trablus Central Kaza 15,749 16,781 3,520 4,237 1,467 = 2,058 
« Akar 6,198 6,340 3,309 4,610 2,031 2.854 
a Safita 13,593 13,783 884 1,179 78 124 
nat Hisniilekrat 7,686 7,978 3,356 3,517 152 251 
\ Total. Trablusgam Sancak 43,226 44,882 11,069 13,543 3,728 5.287 
*“ Belka Sancak 
Nabtis 13,804 16,982 285 367 13 22 
Benisaap 14,963 16,308 6 46 
Cemain 9,837 11,443 
Cenin 13,609 16,570 155 158 
Total, Beika Sancak 52,213 61,303 446 571 13 22 
TOTAL, BEYRUT PROVINCE 224,040 237,994 25,672 29.304 32 19.820 22,966 
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1.8.4. Ottoman General Census of 1881/82-1893 (continued) 


582 
277 


859 


62 
212 
94 


408 
776 


41 


4,707 


Jews 


32 


Protestants 
F M 
333 382 
162-162 
330Ci‘ 
521 «587 
17 
~ 17 
126 
o31 +9 
135 
153 «189 
6482 
50 57 
426 441 
693 «(769 
60 70 
5 10 
1399 «149 
204 229 
15 23 
3 
1 8 
112 134 
14 
125148 
1.172 


Foreign 
Latins Citizens Total Total 
F M F M F M Population 
51 54 19,337 20,452 39,789 
27 40 25.912 28,012 §3,924 
22,627 21,406 44,033 
t 16,611 15,996 32,601 
18 11,703 13,619 25,322 
78 113 96, 190 99,485 195,675 
49 11.420 789 128,648 129,437 
27,428 27,428 
21,850 __ 40,891 40,891 
7 4g 33,270 789 196,967 197,756 
6,114 6,114 
3,963 3,963 
776 776 
10.853 10,853 
145 97 25,391 26,937 52,328 
21 16 19,350 20,406 39,756 
1 13,191 12,946 26,137 
9,751 —_9.528 19,274 
16 214 67,683 69.812 137,495 
104 112 12,791 13,819 26,610 
59 65 7,704 8.690 16,394 
6,978 7,429 14,407 
663 695 6,113 6,179 12,292 
3 4 3,018 3,161 6,179 
$29 «(6 36,604 39,278 75,882 
18,770 21,006 39.776 
10,351 8,297 18,648 
16,493 15.548 32,041 
12,495 14.511 27,006 
58,109 59,362 117,471 
5 8 20,787 23,139 43,926 
11,538 13.807 25,345 
14,555 15.086 29,641 
11,194 11,746 22,940 
5 8 58,074 63.778 121,852 
98 130 14,353 17.677 32,030 
14.969 16.314 31,283 
9.837 11.446 21,283 
79 77 13,856 16.862 30,718 
177 207 53.015 62.299 115,314 
1.205 273.485 294.529 568,014 
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1.8.4. Ottoman General Census of 1881/82-1893 (continued) 


1.8.4. Ottoman General Census of 1881/82-1893 (continued) 


Muslims Greeks Armenians Bulgarians Cathoi:cs ; F eee Non-Muslim Foreign 
‘Agministrative District F M F M F M F M F M ews rotestants Latins (Syriacs) Gypsies Citizens Total Total 
2 F M F M F M F M F M F M F M Population 
BITLIS PROVINCE® : 
Bitiis Central Sancak 18.817 25,650 12.051 18,394 : 10 16 
© Sit : 22,181 26,914 5.457 6,514 ‘ 1,058 1.388 239 322 96 165 31,213: 44,547 75.760 
Mug Sancak : 19,789 22,858 25.698 28.078 1.103 1.373 202 233 755 965 29,653 36,014 65.667 
: Geng Sancak : 12.536 18,309 2.375 2.791 ae See: 195 307 70 89 46,855 52,705 99,560 
: See See ree, “Sears a on 14,911 21,100 36.011 
TOTAL, BITLIS PROVINCE 73,323 93,731 45.581 55.777 2471 2.777 nt, et, = = 21,100 
636 862 851 1,130 70 89 122,632 154.366 276,998 
BIGA SPECIAL DISTRICT 
* Canakkale 4,093 4.225 2.532 2.407 432 532 
Bi 13,826 14,693 2,094 2.332 195 274 766 729 19 27 125 167 7.967 8,087 16,054 
Ayvacik 7,668 8,634 612 1.059 114 126 16,229 17,425 33,654 
Biga 16,735 19.807 1.447 1,713 144 136 3 8 22 8,288 9.718 18,006 
Lapseki 4,707 5,080 335 570 8 20 180 222 18.326 21,656 39,982 
999. 228 pai i& = as = a7 - ” 5,230 5,909 11,139 
TOTAL, BIGA SPECIAL DISTRICT 47,029 52,439 7,020 8.081 779 962 180 222 os ota SCS «oe 
880 875 19 27 133 189 56,040 62.795 118.835 
“CEZAYIR-1 BAHR-! SEFID 
» (AEGEAN ISLANDS) PROVINCE® 
Rodos Sancak 
| Rodos 3,024 3.443 9,537 11,174 2 1 
Sombeki 15 21 2.691 3,185 1,316 1,374 344 394 14,224 16,385 30,609 
Meyis 110 115 2.083 2.552 2,706 3.206 5.912 
Kirpa ; 3,225 3,209 3 3 ar) 2,198 2,673 4,871 
” Kasut feos 2 803 805 = = 25 35 3,250 3.244 6,494 
Total, Rodos Sancak 3,149 3,601 18,339 20,925 2 ' es * ie 78 _ 781 1581 _1,608 3,189 
1,319 1,377 1,149 1,213 23,959 27,116 51,075 
Sakiz Sancak 
© Sakiz Central Kaza 792 916 16,527 18,579 9 5 
' Istankoy 1,202 1,237 5,116 5.343 80 99 14 18 1,507 1,486 18,929 21,103 40,032 
~ Kalimnos 18 46 4,666 4.816 32 35 6,350 6,615 12,965 
~ Leros 6 12 3,674 2,949 91 79 4,775 4,941 9,716 
_ Kalyot 4 17 3,998 4,197 54 59 3,734 3,020 6,754 
“ Ipsara = 38 _4 _ 501418 - iw 2 4 4,004 4,218 8,222 
Total, Sakis Sancak 2,027 2,232 34,482 36,302 9 5 =e as = = Soe yd 508 _ Aad __ 982 
116 140 14 18 1,652 1,624 38,300 40,321 78.621 
‘Midilli Sancak 
Midilli Central Kaza 2,261 2,533 17,864 17,231 8 24 
Mulve 3,022 4,570 13.320 13,737 12 12 40 165 20,173 19.953 40.126 
Pilmar 301 358 9,218 9,506 16.354 18.319 34,673 
Yunda 39 50 2,059 _2,358 _ 9,519 9,864 19,383 
Total, Midilti Sancak 5,623 7,511 42,461 42,832 20 36 wen 108 2060 et 4.874 
102 268 48.206 50,647 98,853 
Limni Sancak 
" Limni Central Kaza 944 1,048 9,539 10,101 
Imroz 46 53 4,603 4,754 j 47 71 10,530 11.220 21,750 
Bozcaada 629618 1,163 1,316 3 3 / 4,649 4,807 9,456 
Total, Limni Sancak 1,619 1,719 15,305 16,171 3 3 | al £2 1.836 1,999 3.835 
‘ ; 88 133 17,015 18.026 35,041 
vyq( TOTAL, CEZAYIR-| BAHR-| | 
.| SEFID PROVINCE 12,418 15,063 110,587 116,230 34 44 1 
; 1.435 1,517 14 18 2.991 3,238 127,480 136.110 263.590 
™GATALCA SPECIAL DISTRICT 
Gataica Central Kaza 3,093 3,510 4,907 5,438 604 756 : 
Silivri » 1,690 2,131 4.526 4,915 436 439 1,368  —-1,436 i 1 4 8.605 9,708 18.313 
“| Biiyiikgekmece 2,071 2,596 7,522 8,540 mu 13 _657 _765 : 444 521 219 =. 208 8,683 9,650 18.333 
TOTAL, GATALCA SPECIAL DISTRICT 6,854 8,237 16,955 18,893 447 452 2,629 «2,957 i — ae a Igeol Aug NS 22.176 
{ 444 522 220.212 27.549 31,273 58.622 
; 
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1.8.4. Ottoman General Census of 1881/82-1893 (continued) 


a Musums Greeks Armenians Bulgarians Catholics 
‘Administrative District F M F M F M F M F M 
HALEP (ALEPPO) PROVINCE ' 

Halep Central Sancak 228.413 226,148 3.562 3.988 10.100 = 11.505 7.722, 7.758 
Maras : 54.267 61,413 9.508 11,511 1.903 2.085 
Urfa : 56.827 57,531 2 4.146 5.637 244 224 
TOTAL, HALEP PROVINCE ; 339,507 345,092 3.562 3.990 23.754 = 28.653 9.869 10.067 
bs “ HUDAVENDIGAR (BURSA) PROVINCE 
Bursa Sancak 
* Bursa 44.641 45.022 10.702 10,584 3.232 2,594 22 357 293 
Mudanya 2.348 2,543 5.631 6,161 
Gemlik 7.403 7,937 3.120 3,455 7,810 8.813 
Orhaneli (Adranos) 19,290 19,139 
Mihalig (Karacabey) 9,421 10,681 3,436 3,830 377 377 
Kirmasti (M. Kemalpaga) 19,128 21,000 514 __ 540 _ 404 409 sx 7 ee ae 
Total, Bursa Sancak 102,231 106,322 23,403 24,570 11,823 12,193 22 357 293 
‘ Ertugrul Sancak 
Bilecik 24,211 22,932 3,942 3,602 3,213 3,124 378 372 
Ségut 19,167 19,308 767 775 1,779 2,183 15 26 
 Inegdt 19,451 18,892 2,688 2,816 47 47 
Yenigehir 43,950 14,304 878 _ 862 760 _ 833 
Total, Ertugrul Sancak 76,779 75,436 5,587 5,239 8,440 8,956 440 445 
Kiitahya Sancak 
Kitahya Central Kaza 58,853 56,532 2,245 2,157 1,443 1,365 432 341 
Usak 37,070 34,535 725 707 340 320 
Gediz 16,932 15,966 
i Simav 16,606 15,930 15 60 2 7 2 2 
Eskigehir 27,470 28,608 __ 308 912 568 604 3 81 108 
Total, Kitahya Sancak 156,931 151,571 3,293 3,436 2,353 2,296 3 515 451 
"-Afyonkarahisari (Karahisar-i Sahip) Sancak 
Afyon Central Kaza 38.405 38,274 2,615 2,699 
Emirdag (Aziziye) 11.542 12,022 3 6 23 35 1 
Bolvadin 15,779 16,212 
Sandikii 36.502 36,713 25 ss = _ 4 
Total, Afyonkarahisari Sancak 102,318 103,221 28 75 2,674 2,776 1 
‘Karesi Sancak 
' Balikesir 53,972 56,353 958 1,002 956 844 265 988 
Sindirgi 11,650 11,604 400 437 
Erdek 1,485 1,585 14,462 14,703 8 10 
Bandirma 14,519 15,473 2,762 2,725 2.282 2.175 443 406 
Génen 11,997 11,926 855 837 5 8 5 
Edremit 12,851 14,148 2,591 2,937 4 6 
Burhaniye (Kemer) 8,183 8,962 1,035 1,398 1 8 
Ayvalik 40 50 9,798 10,335 
Bigadi¢ 11,778 11,378 52 99 
r Tota!, Karesi Sancak 126,475 131,479 32,913 34,473 3,256 3,051 265 993 443 406 
| TOTAL, HUDAVENDIGAR PROVINCE 564,734 568,029 65,224 67,793 28,546 29,272 265 1,019 1,755 = 1,595 
“OLYARBEKIR PROVINCE 
: Diyarbekir Sancak 
Diyarbekir Central Kaza 22,280 20,388 80 112 5.772 6.311 1,194 1,366 
Siverek 13,514 14,957 726 675 50 21 
Lice 8.785 10,284 2,171 2,476 
Derik 4,524 5,262 148 175 74 88 
Stivan 5,186 6,189 78 _84 3.049 3.511 69 83 
Total, Diyarbekir Sancak 54,289 57,080 158 196 11,866 13,148 1,387 1,558 
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,.8.A. Ottoman General Census of 1881/82-1893 (continued) 


Monophysites Non-Muslim Foreign 

Protestants (Syriacs) Gypsies Citizens Total Total 
F M F M F M F M F M Population 
2,371 2,541 84 109 1,255. 1,361 258.204 258,069 516,273 
1,701 1,781 189 109 67,675 76,990 144,665 
321 367 489 629 62,204 64,572 126,776 
4,393 4,689 273 218 1,744 1,990 388.083 399,631 787,714 
145 151 5 7 533 718 60,896 60,694 121,590 
7,979 8,704 16,683 
37 34 97 116 18,467 20,355 38,822 
19,290 19,139 38,429 
25 23 2 4 13,299 14,964 28,263 
20,046 21,949 41,995 
207 208 “5 9. 632 838 139,977 145,805 285,782 
78 77 31,822 30,107 61,929 
21,728 22,292 44,020 
89 85 22,275 21,840 44.115 
4 5 4 15,592 16,008 31,600 
71 167 4 91.417 90.247 181,664 
62,973 60,395 123,368 
14 8 38,149 35,570 73,719 
16,932 15,966 32,898 
16,625 15,999 32,624 
o 76 28,444 29,951 58,395 
19 84 163,123 157,881 321,004 
41,020 40,973 81,993 
11,568 12,064 23,632 
15,779 16,212 31,991 
36,653 36,824 73,477 
105,020 106,073 211,093 
14 22 56,165 59,209 _ 115,374 
12,050 12,041 24,091 
194 260 16,303 16,704 33,007 
59 68 20,065 20,847 40,912 
12,860 12,782 25,642 
95 99 15,542 17,194 32,736 
4 4 9.223 10,372 19,595 
703 751 10,544 11,136 21,677 
11,830 11,477 23,307 
1,069 1.204 164,579 171,762 336,341 
378 375 7 1,720 2.130 664,116 671,768 1,335,884 
473 510 1,969 2,077 25 28 31,925 30,945 62,870 
112 101 261 187 14,733 15,980 30,713 
143 148 348 444 11,447 13,352 24,799 
69 78 48 51 4.863 5.654 10,517 
24 21 239 285 e. 8.645 10,173 18.818 
821 858 2.865 3,044 25 28 71,613 76.104 147,717 
Jon foiloicary page 
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Musiims Greeks Armenians Buigarians Catholics — 
Administrative District F M F M F M F M F M 
~ DIYARBEKIR PROVINCE. continued 
Mardin Sancak 
Mardin Centrai Kaza 11,266 11,292 1.994 2.233 
Midyat 9,742 11.784 24 29 93 118 
Cizre 3.168 2.867 : 790 791 
Avniye 10.112 11,788 51 70 
Nusaybin 2.849 2.289 i _ pos Oa 
Tota!, Mardin Sancak 37.137 40.020 24 29 2.928 3.212 
Maden (Ergani) Sancak 
Maden Central Kaza 18.976 20,053 372 440 1.729 2.250 73 165 132 
Germik 11,050 13,363 2.330 2.614 200 214 
Palu 17.035 20,588 a — 8,104 6.729 = - ete eke 
Total, Maden Sancek 47.061 54.004 372 440 10,163 11.593 73 365 343 
TOTAL, DIYARBEKIR PROVINCE 138,487 151,104 530 636 22.053 24.770 73 4.680 5.113 
Zor Sancak? 
Deyr 7,801 7,464 28 55 125 175 
Asare 5.334 5,170 
Resilayn 4152 3,942 = _ — a= 
Total, Zor Sancak 17,287 16,576 28 55 125 175 
SURIYE (SYRIA) PROVINCE” 
Sam (Damascus) Sancak 
Sam Central Kaza 53,935 44,686 1,991 2,260 96 103 2,249 2,535 
Duma 21,185 20,927 93 107 75 115 
Hasbiya 2,665 3,078 1,406 1,573 422 468 
Rasya 1,535 1,993 769 883 269 321 
Vaditilacem 17,110 17,077 784 1,033 153 187 
Baalbek 6,241 6,765 489 733 1,693 2,253 
Beka 5,999 6,633 1,064 1,347 2,298 2.944 
Nebak 15,828 15,762 _ 768 _ 969 st a5 1,480 1.957 
Total, Sam Sancak 124,498 116,921 7,364 8,905 96 103 8.639 10,780 
Hama Sancak 
Hama Central Kaza 22,362 20,875 2,692 3,231 205 246 
Selimiye 158 172 
Humus 21,337 20,154 2,672 3,787 2,302 2,926 
Harmidiys 6.541 5.913 3 368 __22 20 
Total, Hama Sancak 50,398 47,114 5,744 7,336 2.529. 3,192 
TOTAL, SURIYE PROVINCE 174,896 164,035 13,108 16,291 96 103 11,168 13,972 
SELANIK (SALONICA) PROVINCE 
Selanik Sancak 
Selanik Central Kaza 14 303 15,186 17,815 19,170 61 88 279 838 230 241 
Avrathisari 11,427 12,193 1,252 1,421 6,958 7,626 22 30 
Toyran 9,627 9,796 764 827 1 2.708 2,897 179 197 
Usturmea 7,855 7,905 6,619 7,107 1,423 1,542 
Koprilti _ 8.778 9,315 203 217 15.608 17,235 
Yenice 10,825 11,748 8,363 9,792 668 700 4 6 
Vodine 7,227 7,735 6,669 7,539 1,864 2,082 
Tikves 9,671 10,238 68 192 10,033 11,286 
Kesendire 1,856 2,482 14,361 16,006 4 3 
Lankaza 14,328 15,106 9,271 10,267 808 843 
Gevgili 8,309 8,754 6,745 7,813 2,756 3,028 694 708 
Karaferiye 3,389 3,936 7,232 7,871 960 1,214 
Aynaroz 57 4,195 2.251 
Katrin 1,220 1,972 9,751 10,914 2 - 4 199 
Total, Selanik Sancak 108,815 116,423 103,331 65 92 44,066 51,741 1,129 1,182 
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1.8.4. Ottoman General Census of 1881/82-1893 (continued) 


Monophysites Non-Muslim Foreign 
Jews _ Protestants _ Latins (Syriacs) Gypsies Citizens Total Total 
F M F M F M F M F M F M F M Population 
218 214 1.646 1,913 15,124 15,652 30,776 
146 200 1,614 2,043 11,619 14,174 25,793 
85 64 24 36 103 94 4,170 3,852 8,022 
63 79 260 318 10,486 12,255 22,741 
134 lo? ee ‘en 1279 1.210 4,282 3,606 7,888 
239 171 451 529 4,902 5,578 45,681 49,539 95,220 
27 23 39 33 21,308 22,938 44,246 
128 119 477 430 14,185 16.737 30,922 
= oak 164 201 18 20 23,321 27,538 50,859 
128 119 668 654 57 53 58,814 67,213 126,027 
569 482 940 §=2,041 7,767 8,622 82 81 176,108 192,856 368,964 
"3 1 1 7,955 7,697 15,652 
5,334 5,170 10,504 
~~ = _ E. A152 3,942 8,094 
2 1 1 17,441 16,809 34,250 
3.088 3,177 32 29 43 47 6 61,434 52,843 114,277 
21,353 21,149 42,502 
5 7 152 162 4,650 5.288 9,938 
| 13 2,582 3,210 5,792 
18,047 18,297 36,344 
8,423 9,751 18,174 
5 2 9,366 10,926 20; 292 
ets, ae a = = = = oe ode TNE B88 
3,093 3,184 220 235 43 47 6 143,953 140,181 284,134 
13 1 Z 2 25,274 24,365 49,639 
158 172 330 
102 121 26,413 26,988 53,401 
A em an an JOOS coal 13,244 
115 132 2 2 58,788 57,826 116,614 
3,093 3.184 335 367 45 49 6 202,741 198,007 400,748 
17,169 = 17,354 376 434 50,233 53,311 103,544 
19,659 21,270 40,929 
79 88 2 5 13,359 13,811 27,170 
281 292 16,178 16,846 33,024 
24,589 26,767 51,356 
29 73 1 19,889 22,320 42,209 
15,757 17,356 33.113 
7 20 5 19,779 21,741 41,520 
64 60 16.285 18,551 34,836 
4 2 3f 40 24,448 26.259 50,707 
18,504 20.303 38,807 
183 210 11 28 11,775 13,259 25.034 
137 6.640 6,640 
7 25 ieee 10,982 13.110 24,092 
17.759 18.065 490 710 261,437 291.544 552,981 
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1.8.A. Ottoman General Census of 1881/82-1893 (continued) 
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Muslims 


Greeks Armenians Bu'garians Catholics 
Administrative District F M = F M F M F M F M 
» | SELANIK PROVINCE. continued 
‘ ° Serez Sancak 
Serez Central Kaza 14,935 16.275 14.951 16.197 5 9.338 10.156 
Cumaibala 3.015 3.109 7 109 7.998 8,105 
Zihne 3.327 3.901 10.405 11,398 1.864 2.587 
Nevrekop 27,267 29,218 562 591 14.341 15.722 
Demirhisar 7.638 8.048 6.484 6,985 4,874 5.817 
Petri¢ 4.713 4.910 32 39 7.915 8.702 
Meniik 3,691 4.018 1.368 1,331 5.127 5.817 
Razlik 4,973 4,822 eos ee = os 7.334 7.740 
x Total, Serez Sancak 69,559 74,301 33.809 36.650 5 58.791 64,646 
rama Sancak 
Drama Central Kaza 24,120 25,051 5.659 6,632 4 1,607 1,651 
Kavala 6,239 6,936 650 1,100 10 25 
Sarigaban 8.183 8,277 _ 58 _ 235 = _ feet _ 182 
Total, Drama Sancak 38,542 40,264 6,367 7,967 10 29 1,607 1,833 
TOTAL, SELANIK PROVINCE 216.916 230,988 129.289 147,948 75 126 104,464 118,220 1.129 1,182 
SIVAS PROVINCE 
Sivas Sancak 
Sivas Central Kaza 31.934 33,762 290 252 9.990 10,456 808 874 
Hafik 16,443 16,061 5,526 5,369 
 Sarkisla (Tenus) 14,666 16,253 5.669 6,288 
; Yitdizeli 15.627 17,070 im 14 421 468 
| Zara (Koggiri) 16,711 18,849 1,297 1,350 1.940 2,149 
—. Divrigi 12,158 13,020 3,853 4,133 
' Darende 7,923 8,678 1,113 1,163 
» Gurtin 5,671 5,980 3 3,006 3,152 178 169 
" Emirdag (Aziziye) 27,389 31,453 304 313 1,493 1,548 
: ee, ees ee — yw — 
Total Sivas Sancak 148,527 161,126 1,902 1,932 33,011 34,726 986 =: 1,043 
Amasya Sancak 
i : Amasya Central Kaza 18,335 18,835 678 736 3,030 3.134 10 13 
Vezirkoprii (Képré) 13,284 16,142 928 932 487 507 
‘ Merzifon 9,171 9,616 74 89 2.528 2.789 140 139 
- Glimiishacikoy 9,938 10,309 1,045 1,104 1,286 1,314 
 Mecitézi 15,992 15,547 80 72 63 69 
Osmancik 8,594 8,997 3 26 19 
" Ladik 5,477 5,879 1,000 994 85 94 
7° Havza 6,723 6,907 1,863 1,766 39 55 aA Sn! 
Total, Amasya Sancak 87,514 92,232 5,668 5,696 7,544 7,981 150 152 
Karahisar-i Sarki (Sebinkarahisar) Sancak 
Karahisar-i Sarki Central Kaza 9,500 9,921 3,814 4.698 3.491 3.627 
: Mesudiye (Melet: Hamidiye) 12,224 14,998 1.479 1,653 86 132 
i Susehri 8,086 9,423 578 801 4,440 5,271 
Koyulhisar 7,791 8,576 279 314 24 25 
«  Alucra 10,765 11,391 202 206 
| Ssah— Total, Karahisar-i Sarki Sancak 48,366 54,309 6,352 7.677 8,041 9,055 
Tokat Sancak 
_, Tokat Central Kaza 30,818 34,526 1,079 1,088 4,277 4,921 370 351 
' Zite 23,011 25,447 26 23 964 1,054 
Erbaa _ 17,329 18,346 1,843 1,855 790 851 
Niksar 7.571 8,863 946 1,081 826 1.002 om i 
Total, Tokat Sancak 78,729 87,182 3,894 4,047 6,857 7,828 370 351 
Foreigners within the province 3.565 5,008 193 452 565 937 
TOTAL, SIVAS PROVINCE 366,701 399,857 18,009 19,804 56,018 1,506 1,546 
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1.8.4. Ottoman General Census of 1881/82—1893 (continued) 


Non-Musiim Foreign 

Jews Protestants Gypsies Citizens Total Total 
F M F M F M F M F M Population 
514 481 303 344 40,041 43,458 83,499 
2 18 11,033 11,341 22,374 
15 12 27 39 15,638 17,937 32.575 
20 33 42,190 45,564 87,754 
18,996 20.850 39,846 
6 3 3 12,663 13,660 26,323 
1 i) 10,187 11,171 21,358 
_ a 143 140 ais — 12,450 12,702 25,152 
562 550 143 140 334 391 163,198 176,683 339,881 
30 28 6 18 31,422 33,384 64,806 
112 100 32 37 7,043 8,198 15,241 
_ = an _ 8,241 8,694 16,935 
142 128 38 55 46,706 50,276 96,982 
18.463 18,743 143 140 862 1,156 471,341 518,503 989,844 
44 55 43,066 45,399 88,465 
21,974 21,430 43,404 
20,335 22,541 42,876 
16,059 17,552 33,611 
37 30 19,985 22,378 42,363 
16,011 17,153 33,164 
27 26 9,063 9,867 18,930 
240 256 9,095 9,560 18,655 
20 27 29,206 33,341 62,547 
368 394 184,794 199,221 384,015 
64 66 5 20 22,122 22,804 44,926 
119 95 14,818 17,676 32,494 
258 301 12,171 12,934 25,105 
70 80 12,339 12,807 25,146 
51 54 16,186 15,742 31,928 
8,620 9,019 17,639 
6,562 6,967 13,529 
= a = = 8,625 8,728 17,463 
562 596 5 20 101,443 106,677 208,120 
16,805 18,246 35,051 
13.789 16.788 30,577 
13,104 15,495 28,599 
8,094 8,915 17,009 
10,967 11,597 22,564 
62,759 71,041 133,800 
104 105 16 21 129 141 20 20 36,813 41.173 77,986 
24,001 26,524 50,525 
46 65 20.008 21,117 41.125 
= oe i _ a _ 9,343 10,946 20,289 
104 105 16 21 175 206 20 20 90,165 99,760 189,925 
17 20 25 29 4.365 6.446 10.814 
104 105 963 1,031 200 235 25 40 443.526 483.145 926.671 
Wap tiiet Biv Pate 
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.8.A. Ottoman General Census of 1881/82-1893 (continued) 


# 


; Mustims Greeks Armenians Bulgarians Catholics 
‘Administrative District F M F M F M M F M 
|. SUBURBS ADMINISTERED 
BY ISTANBUL MUNICIPALITY ‘ 
Kucukgekmece 1,833 3,507 4.769 6.176 505 891 15 25 36 
Gebze 7,633 8,189 1,947 2,178 2 6 3 
Karta! 2.073 3,022 3.093 3,827 401 468 1 2 
Beykoz 1,665 1,955 604 729 49 91 
Sile 4,964 5,350 3.166 3.281 3 
©. Adalar (Isiands) 8 —_ 186 2495 3.006 196 337 3 S687 
» ‘.TOTAL, ISTANBUL SUBURBS 18,246 22.209 16.074 19,197 1,104 1,705 24 141 196 
TRABZON PROVINCE 
Trabzon Sancak 
Trabzon Centrai Kaza 37.091 42,038 13,027 14,561 4,440 5,106 588 621 
Ordu 39,596 40,175 4,702 5.696 3,586 3.966 
Giresun 27.877 28,907 5.118 6.251 610 629 
Tirebolu 16,622 17,607 2,659 3,213 232 281 
Gorele 14,584 14,889 331 377 99 82 
Vakfikebir 9,080 9,305 29 27 
Akcaabat 19,062 19,742 1,838 1,997 1,367 1,591 
Siirmene 15,003 20,926 2.339 2,624 71 107 
Of 30,163 29,697 351 446 os _ 
Total, Trabzon Sancak 209,078 223,286 30.365 35,165 10.434 11,789 588 621 
Canik (Samsun) Sancak 
Canik Central Kaza 15,502 17,917 15,297 17,628 454 709 41 23 
Gargamba 22,684 24,913 1,497 1,617 4,670 5.105 
Unye 21,348 21,960 1,781 1,914 1,662 1,973 
Fatsa 13,739 14,156 706 946 354 448 
Terme 9,085 9,953 205 223 763 878 
Batra 19,200 19,736 11,068 11,766 466 546 -_ = 
Total, Canik Sancak 101,558 108,635 30,554 34,094 8,369 9,659 41 23 - 
; Lazistan Sancak 
Rize 31,595 41,154 308 333 
Pazar(atina) 17,246 16,192 20 22 
Hopa 15,046 14,305 — 52 2 3 
Total, Lazistan Sancak 63,887 71,651 308 385 22 27 
: Gimighane Sancak 
Giimighane Central Kaza 10,200 11,756 2.666 2,793 514 638 
Torul 9,001 10,457 8,000 8,679 
Kelkit 11,059 12,191 163 141 58 55 
Siran TA1S 7,406 834 892 100 tat 
Total, Gimilsghane Sancak 37,375 41,810 11,663 12,505 672 814 
TOTAL, TRABZON PROVINCE 411,898 445 382 72,890 82,149 19,497 22,289 629 644 
KASTAMONU PROVINCE 
Kastamonu Central Kaza 28,107 26,288 813 782 261 300 
inebolu 29,678 29,004 739 758 9 8 
Safranbolu 24,070 25,127 1,658 1,668 
Tosya 16,288 16,731 256 255 
Tagkopri 19,564 20,075 300 296 
Daday 20,734 19,714 6 4 86 96 
Arag 15,878 17,253 
Cide 19,437 19,538 : ae _ 
Total, Kastamonu Sancak 173,756 173,730 3,772 3,763 356 404 
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4 Monophysites Non-Mustim Foreign 
Jews* Protestants Latins (Syriacs) Gypsies . Citizens Total Total 
Se ¥ ore ecommerce SSS * aera mice tein tl - —_" so ‘ 

F M Ft ‘M vf M FOU 7 oF LM F M F M Population 
—————ooe OO 

12 19 52 135 7.196 10,779 17,975 

9,582 10,376 19,958 

1 32 49 5,600 7,369 12.969 

2.318 2,775 5,093 

6 8,130 8,640 16,770 

30 35 5 2 9 18 736 668 3,615 4,322 7,937 
3 36 5 2103? 820. 858 «(36,441 «44,261 80,702 
41 51 55.187 62,377 117,564 

146 142 48,030 49,979 96.009 

33,605 35,787 69.392 

19,513 21,101 40,614 

15.014 15,348 30 362 

9,109 9,332 18.441 

22,267 23,330 45,597 

17,413 23,657 41,070 

’ 30,514 30,143 60,657 

187 193 250.652 271,054 521,706 

5 25 23 31,319 36,305 67,624 

193 224 29,044 31,659 60,903 

24,791 25,847 50,638 

2 7 14,801 15,557 30,358 

10,053 11,054 21,107 

30,734 32,048 62.782 

5 218 247 “2 7 140,742 152,670 293,412 

31,903 41,487 73,390 

17,266 16,214 33,480 

15,048 14,362 29,410 

64,217 72,063 136,280 

13,380 15,187 28,567 

17.001 19,136 36,137 

11,280 12,367 23,667 

6,049 8,419 16,468 

49,710 55,129 104,839 

5 405 440 2 505,321 550,916 1,056,237 

29.181 27,370 56,551 

30,426 29,770 60.196 

25,728 26.795 52,523 

16,544 16,986 33,530 

19,864 20,371 40,235 

20,626 19.814 40,640 

15,878 17,253 33,131 

19,437 19.536 38.975 

177.884 177.897 355,781 

t . zoe 
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_1.8.A. Ottoman General Census of 1881/82-1893 (continued) 2 i 
I ese ag OP ee ee ee ; = i: —, J.8.A. Ottoman General Census of 1881/82-1893 (continued) 
iz 2) Muslims Greeks Armenians Bulgarians. - Catholics & ; = 
Re oe , satis a Pan Do ae Sa ee ee ao et Oo, q Monophysites Non-Musiim Forergn 
| Administrative District F Sos Maer OF - M F M F M F M : Jews Protestants Latins (Syriacs) Gypsies Citizens Fae oe 
: 7 ota 
XASTAMONU PROVINCE, continued = 3) & / F M F M F M FoOOM FOO F M F M Population 
Bolu Sancak ’ : 
Bolu Central Kaza 21,632 21,034 7 397 wa . 3 
Bartin : 24,284 25,535 200 180 95 +. > 190 13 : 
Eregli (K. Deniz) ‘ 15,926 17,981 363 372 : yee : : | 22.029 21,492 43,521 
Gerede : 20,174 19,130 27 97 7 : 24,579 25.815 50,394 
- Géynikk 8,377 7,762 2 9 23 i 16.289 18.353 34,642 
Diizce 14,497 16,015 22 58 13 52 2 = 20,201 19.257 39,458 
| Mudurnu (Mud) 13,341 13,148 | 8,379 7,771 16,150 
| Hamidiye 21,389 28,231 a = 162 192 2 = Be yes | man ue a 
: Total, Bolu Sancak 139,620 148,836 614 733 667 779 2 36 | ss ee as 
si08 ae / 1 140,901 150.387 291,288 
Sinop Central Kaza 19,519 20,735 2,048 2,015 123 150 ; 
Boyabat 20,132 22,549 22 62 - - 
Ayancik 13,960 14,629 575 638 a _ Soe se ie 44,656 
Total, Sinop Sancak 53,611 57,913 2,645 2,715 123 150 ee pak bee 
Gankir Sancak 894971 57,273 61,749 119.022 
_ Gankiri Central Kaza 41,190 42,917 368 390 155 143 4 
- Gerkeg 26,957 27,529 i 
iskilip 20,724 22,517 - = ay = i : ae 43,450 85,163 
Total, Gankiri Sancak 88,871 92,963 368 390 155 143 | 20,724 a rene 
TOTAL, KASTAMONU PROVINCE 455,858 473,442 7,399 7,601 1,301 1,476 2 36 ; : 89,394 93.496 182.890 
4 
{ 894971 1 465,452 483,529 948,981 
KOSOVA PROVINCE 4 ; 
Uskiip (Skopje) Sancak | 
Uskiip Central Kaza : 19,469 20,787 3,219 3,436 10,829 11,668 | 
Istip 11,437 12,729 8,131 9,444 j 
Karatova 2193 2,199 1" 24 9,369 10,249 | se 38 ; 33.825 36,345 70,170 
Radoviste 4,698 5,821 3,541 3,823 / 19.828 22,423 42,251 
Kumanova 5,935 6,333 12 75 13,591 15,887 | o i 11,573 12,412 23,985 
Planka 1,013 1,065 171 217 8,904 9,292 | ‘ : 8,282 9,698 17,980 
Kagana 10,684 11,555 34 49 15,897 17,223 19,539 22,302 41,841 
Total, Uskiip Sancak 55,429 60,429 3,447 3,801 70,262 77,586 eae ie ce 
pristine Sancak 568 666 43 54 1 45 129,750 142,581 272.331 
_ Pristine Central Kaza 24,634 27,980 7,271 —-7,997 
 Vilcitrin 6,759 14,193 811 —-2,116 
Metrovige 1033 3.401 512 3,398 tees Ate 764 869 32,821 36,999 69,820 
Gilan 4 44,288 18,450 9,645 9,660 7,570 16,309 23,879 
Presuva 7,770 8,168 12,179 13,868 1,545 6,799 8.344 
| 716 900 24.649 29,010 53,659 
Total, Pristine Sancak 54,484 72,192 30,418 37,039 j i is ais Dena a are 
Yenipazar Sancak 152 153 1,480 1.769 86,534 = 111,153 197,687 
Senice 5,485 7,548 3,697 4,063 / 
Yenipazar 9,145 9,958 7,386 7,796 | P 4 
8 Akova 6,168 7,272 2,217 2,416 3 8 a 9,187 11,618 20.805 
- sq Yenivarog 680 658 3,449 3,594 16,609 17,826 34,435 
.! Agagikolagin 2,472 554 2 3 Hes rie 18,073 
Total, Yenipazar Sancak 21,478 27,908 16,749 18,423 i Se i 
“HTaglica Sancak 85 82 38.312 46,413 84,725 
Taslica Central Kaza + 6,155 7,789 2,592 4,545 
Prepol 3,097 3,514 4,850 5,168 : 
Total, Taslica Sancak 9,252 11,303 7,442 9,713 eine ‘ en 
i 16.694 21.016 37.710 
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Muslims Armenians Bulgarians Catholics 
“Admunstrative District F M F M M M F 
KOSOVA PROVINCE, continued 
pek Sancak : 
\pek Central Kaza 8.114 4.348 
Yakova 9,721 261 
Tergoviste 4,606 781 
Berane 620 1.640 
_ Gosine = 2,259 _ 356 
Total, !pek Sancak 25,320 7.386 
»prizren Sancak 
Prizren Central Kaza 35,492 7,100 
Lume 7.011 
Kalkandeten = 29,212 _ 4.990 9.830 
Total, Prizen Sancak 71,715 4,990 16.930 
TOTAL. KOSOVA PROVINCE 140,643 268,867 10,889 18,504 157.364 
KONYA PROVINCE 
Konya Sancak : 
_ Konya Centrai Kaza 46,348 46,468 2,150 1,866 806 9 
* Akgehir 21,158 22,107 872 839 1,552 
{igin 10,943 11,128 12 43 
Seydigehir 8,596 9,304 46 47 
Bozkir 18,369 19,100 44 50 
Hadim 5,637 6,026 
Beysehri 17,702 17,621 96 57 
Karaman (Larende) 18,223 18,504 60 64 316 
Eregli 11,682 12,348 87 80 220 6 
* Karapinar 8,214 8,024 
 Koghisar _ 8.770 11,857 Soe __9 __3 -_ 
Total, Konya Cancak 175,642 182,487 3,367 3,055 2.897 15 
Hamitabat (Isparta) Sancak 
Isparta 21,878 21,683 2.265 2,259 319 
~ Uluborlu 7,636 6,597 429 392 
Yalvag 12,919 12,720 
» Karaagag 10,203 9,974 
 Edridir 9,803 9,884 678 657 = 
Total, Hamitabat Sancak 62,439 60,858 3,372 3,308 319 
Teke (Antalya) Sancak 
. Antalya 37,494 35,468 2,072 1,987 23 
Alanya (Alaiye) 17,699 19,261 439 515 
Akseki 13,545 43,838 7 
Elmati 11,752 11,846 104 105 128 
Kas 8,716 8,766 2 5 _ 
Total, Teke Sancak 89,206 89,179 2,617 2,619 151 
Burdur Sancak 
Burdur Central Kaza 18.766 18,447 874 880 401 
yg Tefenni 8.363 9,424 _ na = 
Tota!, Burdur Sancak 27,129 27,871 874 880 401 
'Nigde Sancak 
“i Nigde 17,149 19,719 7,365 8.360 473 
Nevgehir 14,093 16,277 4,353 4,565 285 19 
Urgip 9,956 9,924 1,636 1,498 7 
Aksaray 17,279 20,128 1,118 1,319 278 
Glilsehri (Arapsun) 5,380 5,649 2,019 1,916 10 
Bor 9,665 9,351 469 520 261 
Ulukigia (Hamidiye) 3.551 4,300 631 700 2 
Total, Nigde Sancak 77,073 85,348 17,594 18,878 1.314 19 
TOTAL, KONYA PROVINCE - 431,489 445,743 27,821 28,740 5,082 34 
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1.8.A. Ottoman General Census of 1881/82—1893 (continued) 


Monophysites Non-Muslim 
Jews Protestants Latins (Syriacs) Gypsies Total Total 

F M F M F M F M F M F M Population 
374 “12,836 12,836 

949 10,931 10,931 
5,387 5,387 

2,260 2,260 

= Jal — 2,625 2,625 

1,333 34,039 34,039 

960 43,552 43,552 

7,011 7,011 

= a _ 44,082 44,032 

960 94 595 94,595 

805 901 43 54 1,481 4.107 271,290 449,797 721,087 
49,267 49,168 98,435 

22 19 23,634 24,517 48,151 

10,955 11,171 22,126 

8.642 9,351 17,993 

18,413 19,150 37,963 

5,637 6,026 11,663 

17,798 117,678 35,476 

18,570 18,884 37,454 

11,996 12,650 24,646 

8.214 8,024 16,238 

= = 8,770 11,869 20,639 

22 19 181,896 188 488 370,384 

24,443 24,261 48,704 

8,065 6,989 15,054 

12,919 12.720 25,639 

10.203 9,974 20,177 

10.481 10,541 21,022 

66,111 64,485 130,596 

104 112 39,696 37,590 77,286 
18,138 19,776 37,914 

13,545 13,845 27,390 

11,974 12,079 24,053 

= a 8,718 8.771 17,489 
104 412 92,071 92,061 184.132 
20.049 19.728 39,777 

8,363 9,424 17,787 

28.412 29,152 57,564 

24,884 28,552 53,436 

9 12 18,666 21,156 39,822 

11,601 11.429 23,030 

25 30 18.622 21,755 40,377 

7,409 7,575 14,984 

10 12 10.391 10.144 20.535 

a _ 4.182 5,000 9.182 

44 54 95.755 105.611 201.366 

104 112 _ 66 73 464.245 479,797 944,042 
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; 7 5 _ ns Monophysites Non-Musiim Foreign 
a Musiims Greeks — — ae jets Protestants Latins (Syriacs) Gipsies fot a 
- teat a Ff FF M see wee AON YSIS 
= Administrative District F F F M F M F M F M E 7 r i F i ee 
KUQUS SPECIAL DISTRICT 
tral Kaza 28.317 28,047 5.750 6,272 343 504 18 33 
i a 21,281 23,894 1,826 2,071 40 52 172,199 Sets ge aa i ars 3549 39.114 41,945 81,059 
ha : ree Avene He eG : BS 312 393 475 631 24,319 27,530 51,849 
Halilurahman : 18,852 21,705 1 14 Sei esi 14 19 28,350 31,979 60,329 
212 7.956 8.746 383 556 190 232 Soe 2 et - = Ue, eS en — eee ates 
TOTAL. KUDUS SPECIAL DISTRICT 94,401 105. ; 3993 4.117 380 Ce ere ee Le ae 4 Ty gies Wsaae rer 
ELAZIZ (ELAZIG) PROVINCE! 
 Elaziz Central Kaza 64,244 70,517 168 184 23.940» - 27.156 373 391 
* — Malatya 55,361 68,977 4 5 4,427 4.605 491 660 po as - i ee ee peal 
Hozat (Dersim) 10.489 11,688 90 92 4.845 5.792 ‘ 1‘ a 60,629 74,615 135,244 
Mazgirt 7,979 10,933 976 =—-1,437 eee as tay 
area pang mae Dae BRAan ann: er poet ; ; 1,325 
ELAZIZ PROVINCE 138,073 162,115 262 281 34.188 38,990 864 1,051 = = 7 —_ 2,310 
TOTAL, EL 2 2.194 2,777 283 266 175,864 205,482 381,346 
MUSUL PROVINCE“ 
i Musu! Central Kaza 27 881 1 45 2,809 
\ Dehik 4,834 1.742 692 74 31,502 31,502 
Akra 6,183 170 ae 7,072 7,072 
Zaku 1,855 228 283 6,636 6,636 
Zibar 2.610 76 / 543 2,426 2,426 
Sincar 3,442 | i 2,743 2,743 
Kerkiik 22,008 2 243 | 3,442 3,442 
Salahiye 9,559 | pe 22,694 22,694 
“Erbil 10,877 340 i 157 9,716 9,716 
fe Ranye 5,389 2 620 11,637 11,637 
i ; | 45 5,434 5,434 
' Kéysancak 8,680 205 : 134 : ; 
| Ravandiz 11,147 | ae 9,019 9,019 
Sileymaniye 14,556 54 | 11,506 11,506 
u | 218 
|. Gilanber 6,313 | 14,828 14,828 
Morge 6,320 | 59 6,372 6,372 
| Sehirpazar 5,330 | a 6,355 6,355 
Bazyan 4,408 2 } my ar oo 
Umadiye 13,601 1,213 | : i 
DP nen PROVINCE 464.593 ~ 3 ~ 45 ~ 7.982 / ey eet in te aie Hines 
| : : : ‘ | 4,286 “ 102 176,111 176,111 
| MANASTIR PROVINCE! 
Manastir Sancak 
: Manastir Central Kaza 15,535 14,982 19,503 21,574 12 14 29,816 31,678 
_ Pirlepe 6,969 7,301 598 850 20,236 23,527 2,095 2,179 16 18 15 16 66,992 70,461 137,453 
| One 7,754 8,606 1,505 1,544 16,266 17,040 ' 8 8 27,841 31,486 59,327 
Filorina 6,409 6,454 12,950 14,212 1,544 1,810 ] 25,495 27,190 52,685 
Kirgova 6,579 6,703 3 61 10,216 10,663 : 20,903 22,476 43,379 
Total, Manastir Sancak 43,248 «44,046 34,559 38,041 12 14 78,078 84,718 —_—_ — = : oe” gece 
otal, Manastir sanca F ‘ . : i ‘ 1k ae sae 
2,095 2,179 19 19 23 24 158.032 169,041 327,073 
Gorice Sancak 
Gorice Central Kaza 15,129 17,630 14,666 15,809 1,045 1,089 
: Kesriye 5,943 7,170 5,014 6,411 15,912 19,676 . - 30,840 34,528 65,368 
* . (strova 10,089 11,017 1,450 1,578 no 367 27,276 = 33,624 60,900 
“at Kolonya 4,466 5,045 2,841 2,973 11,539 12,595 24,134 
| 4 tease Per —— See SERS 7,307 8,018 15.325 
| Total, Gérice Sancak 35,627 40,862 23,971 26,771 16,957 20,765 oo = — otis 
407 367 76,962 88,765 165.727 
*. Serfice Sancak 
Serfice Central Kaza 1,797 2,249 6,043 6,849 
Alasonya 1,040 1,148 11,676 12,955 1 ié 7,840 9,098 16,938 
Kozana 7.511 7,506 5,988 6,645 2 5 15 12,721 14,134 26.855 
Cuma 13,656 15,191 1,344 1,551 2,424 2,950 13,499 14.153 27,652 
Naslig 3,352 3,767 11.379 11,995 1 " 17.424 19,692 37,116 
Grebene 2,066 2,470 12,980 15,019 14,731 15.772 30.503 
ae ee ee es srs rae er = a 15,046 17,489 32.535 
Total, Serfice Sancak 29,422 32,331 49,410 55,014 3 2,424 2.950 1 = = _ _ — — 
24 5 15 81,261 90.338 171.599 
TOTAL, MANASTIR PROVINCE 108,295 117,239 107,940 119,826 12 17° 97,459 108,433 1 
2.502 2.570 19 19 28 39 316,255 348,144 664,399 
OHI UOT Paige 
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1.8.A. Ottoman General Census of 1881/82-1893 (continued) 


1.8.4. Ottoman General Census of 1881/82-1893 (continued) 


Muslims Greeks Armenians Bulgarians Catholics tasophyaltis NoncMMusiin Fo 
Beene gale : ysi on-Musli reign 
Administrative District F M F M F M F M F M : Jews Protestants Latins (Synacs) Gypsies Citizens Total Total 
VAN PROVINCE S F M F M F M FoOM FOOM F M F M Poputation 
Van Sancak E 
van Central Kaza 8.324 9.772 14,052 19.001 — 
Ercig 3.836 3.899 1.418 2.293 : i 
Aditcevaz 2,963 3,266 1.661 2.379 F 22,376 28.773 51,149 
Karickan 2,618 3,575 1.748 2.618 1 5,254 6,192 11.446 
Gevas 1,864 2,564 2.023 2.779 | 4,624 5,645 10.269 
Mekri 1,576 1.972 2.152 2.082 ' 4.366 6,193 10,559 
Muradiye (Bargiri) 1,805 1,696 619 764 j 3.887 5,343 9,230 
Catak (Sitak) 2,188 2,664 1.715 2.078 3,728 4,054 7,782 
Total, Van Sancak 25,174 29,408 25,388 33.994 | es 7 ye 
Hakkari Sancak H 50,562 63,402 113,964 
Mamuretuinamidiye 2,281 2,549 626 440 / 
Total, Hakkari Sancak 2,281 2,549 626 440 ‘ ae ae hack 
TOTAL, VAN PROVINCE 27,455 31,957 26,014 34,434 i 2,907 2.989 5,896 
; 53,469 66,391 119,860 
YANYA (JANINA) PROVINCE | 
Yanya Sancak 3 
Yanya Central Kaza 2,124 2,635 37.694 39,564 i 
Aydonat 1.681 2,310 4,843 5,748 d 
Filat 4,582 5,358 6,878 7,354 ‘ 1,531 1,803 93 1145 41,442 44,116 85,558 
Mecva 2,336 2,723 { 5 5 6,529 8,063 14,592 
Leshovik 2,219 2,528 6.585 6.976 a 18 20 11,478 12,732 24,210 
Konice 614 815 7,173 7,965 ; 8 32 2,344 2,755 5,099 
Pogon 413 540 10.160 9.943 | 3 8,804 9,507 18,311 
Permedi 8,747 9,714 5,031 5,380 / 3 7,787 8,783 16,570 
Total, Yanya Sancak 20,380 23,900 —»«80,700 «85,853 : : ‘S781 15,095 58.878 
Ergiri Sancak 4 1,556 1,842 106 151 102,742 111,546 214,288 
Ergiri Central Kaza 5,767 6,024 9.458 9,439 
Delvine 2,810 3,075 6,571 7,154 : 
Tepedelen 9,211 10,456 3.113 3,135 || 1 1 15,225 15.464 30,689 
Kurveles 5,295 5,241 2,533 2,635 | 150 230 9,531 10,460 19,991 
Total, Ergiri Sancak 23,083 24,796 «= 21,675 «22,368 i a! a 
Berat Sancak j 1 150 231 44,908 47,391 92,299 
Berat Central Kaza 34,033 38,119 16,895 18,791 4 
Gosince 3,597 3,954 86 178 ; 
Avionya 11,376 13,614 1,916 2,595 35 48 i 2 3 50,930 56,913 107,843 
busie 5.450 5.950 156 163 ie. Ge ’ 3,683 4,132 7.815 
Total, Berat Sancak 54,456 61,637 19,053 21,727 35 48 "| 2 . poe pee ae 
Prevese Sancak : 14 22 73,558 83.434 156,992 
Prevese Central Kaza 754 887 4.233 5,422 4 
Loros 383 785 7,179 7,862 J 
Margili¢ 6,533 7,821 4,956 5,481 ; 60 132 45 154 5,092 6.595 11,687 
- Total, Prevese Sancak 7,670 9,493 16,368 —-18,765 : 12 . i se es ne oe 
TOTAL, YANYA PROVINCE 105,589 119,826 137,796 148,508 35 48 : 72 170 90 270 24,200 28,698 52,898 
q 1.642 2.035 346 652 245,408 271,068 516,477 
iSTANBUL CITY AND GREATER : : 
ISTANBUL 183,571 201,339 60,937 91,804 65,720 83,870 400 3.977 3,233 3.209 |] 
: 21.967 22.394 331 488 554 528 28.038 101.205 364.751 508.844 873.565 
Notes foltow Table 1.8.0. 
= 
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-1.8.B. Summary: Totals for Principal Administrative Districts 


_ District 


; Aydin 
; Edirne 
‘ Ereurum 
: Adana 
; Iskodra 
Ankara 
Izmit Specia! District 
Bagdat 
Basra 
» Beyrut 
Bitlis 
Biga Special District 
Cezayir-i Bahr-i Sefid 
Gatalca Speciat District 
Halep 
Hidavendigar 
Diyarbekir 
Zor Sancak 
Suriye 
Selanik 
Sivas 
{stanbut Suburbs 
Trabzon 
Kastamonu 
Kosova 
Konya 
' Kudiis Special District 
oe Elaziz 
Musu} 
Manastir 
I Van 
Yanya 
Total 


| 
| 
ie istanbul City and Greater Istanbul 
i 


GRAND TOTAL 
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Musiims Greeks Armenians Bulgarians Catholics 
F M F M F M F M F M 
547.696 571,627 92.894 103,664 6.721 7.419 138 290 452 423 
211,478 222.888 128.853 138,367 8.097 8.545 49.261 52.984 489 535 
204.993 240,555 1,593 1,763 46.080 55.058 3.110 3.620 
162,984 178,392 2.755 3.507 20.752 24,047 . 750 903 
39,168 39,432 2.768 3.145 1.439 1.358 
362,504 373.262 17.506 17.409 32,659 34.831 3.226 3.077 
65,775 67.342 11,358 12.366 18.309 18.911 5 8 63 70 
756 149,352 349 875 
10,154 35 108 
224,040 237,994 25.672 29.304 32 54 19.820 22.966 
73,323 93,731 45,581 55.777 2.171 2.777 
47,029 52,439 7,020 8,081 779 962 180 222 
12,418 15,063 110,587 116,230 34 44 1 
6,854 8,237 16,955 18,893 447 452 2.629 2.957 
339,507 345,092 3.562 3,990 23,754 =. 28,653 9,869 10.067 
564,734 568,029 65,224 67,793 28,546 29,272 265 1,019 1,755 = 1.595 
138,487 151,104 530 636 22,053 24,770 73 4.680 5.113 
17,287 16,576 28 55 125 175 
174,896 164,035 13,108 16,291 96 103 11,168 13.972 
216,916 230,988 129,289 147 948 75 126 104.464 118.220 1,129 1.182 
366,701 399,857 18,009 19,804 §6.018 60,527 1,506 1.546 
18,246 22,209 16,074 19,197 1,104 1,705 21 141 196 
411,898 445,382 72,890 82,149 19,497 22,289 629 644 
455,858 473,442 7,399 7,601 1,301 1,476 2 36 
140,643 268,867 10,889 18,504 117,429 157,364 
431,489 445,743 27,821 28,740 4,731 §.082 34 47 
94,401 105,212 7,956 8.746 383 556 190 232 
138,073 162,115 262 281 34,188 38,990 864 ~—s- 1.051 
164,593 3 45 7.082 
108,295 117,239 107,940 119,826 12 17 97,459 108,433 1 
27,455 31,957 26.014 34,434 
105.589 119,826 137,796 148,508 35 48 
5,709,493 6,492,734 1,036,710 1,142,746 397,291 454.584 371,831 441,593 63,645 79,699 
183,571 201,339 60,937 91,804 65.720 83,870 400 3,977 3,233 3.209 
5,893,064 6,694,073 1,097,647 1 (234,550 463.011 538,454 372,231 445,570 —«66,878 82.908 
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.§.B. Summary: Totals for Principle Administrative Districts (continued) 


Monophysites Non-Muslim Foreign 
Jews Protestants Latins (Syriacs) Gypsies Citizens Tota! Tota! 

F M F M F M F M E M F M F M Population 
10.734 11.422 77 76 464 586 28,008 27.736 687,181 723,243 1.410,424 
§.608 7,109 137 142 4 214 330 405,137 430,904 836,041 
3 3 873 1,067 8 7 110 182 256.770 302,255 §59,025 
1.028 1.116 39 76 188,308 208.041 396.349 

25 37 43,400 43,972 87,372 

225 190 1.125 1,115 3 417,245 429,887 847,132 
81 88 521 587 78 113 96,190 99,485 195,675 

33 12,682 7 49 373 33,270 789 196,967 197,756 
421 135 : 10,853 10,853 

1,707 1,834 1,037 1,172 1,177 1,205 273,485 294,529 568.014 
636 862 851 1.130 70 89 122,632 154,366 276.998 

880 875 19 27 133 189 56.040 62,795 118,835 
1,435 1,517 14 18 2,991 3,238 127,480 136,110 263,590 
444 §22 220 212 27,549 31,273 58,822 
4,981 4,932 4,393 4,689 273 218 1.744 1,990 388,083 399,631 787,714 
1,489 1,548 378 375 5 7 1,720 2,130 664.116 671,768 1,335,884 
569 482 1,940 2.041 7.767 8.622 82 81 176,108 192,922 369,030 

2 1 1 17,441 16,809 34,250 

3,093 3.184 335 367 45 49 6 202,741 198,007 400,748 
18,463 18,743 143 140 862 1,156 471,341 518,503 989,844 
104 105 963 =: 1,031 200 235 25 40 443,526 483,145 926,671 
30 36 5 2 21 37 820 858 36,441 44.261 80,702 

5 405 440 2 7 505,321 550,916 1,056,237 

894 971 1 465,452 483,529 948,981 

805 901 43 54 1,481 4.107 271,290 449,797 721,087 
104 112 66 73 ' 464.245 479,797 944,042 
3,993 4,117 290 364 3,207 3.642 35 49 618 779 111,073 123,697 234,770 
2 2,194 2,777 283 266 175,864 205.482 381,346 

4,286 102 176,111 176,111 

2,502 2,570 19 19 28 39 316,255 348,144 664,399 
53,469 66,391 119,860 

1,642 2.035 sa, neat 346 652 245.408 271,069 516,477 
§9,922 79.723 16,628 18,791 6,970 10,188 10,401 12,197 1,509 1,644 35,980 70,760 7,710,380 8,804,659 16,515,039 
21,967 22,394 331 488 554 528 28,038 101,205 364,751 508,814 873,565 
81,889 102,117 16,959 19,279 7,524 10.716 10.401 12,197 1,509 1,644 64,018 171,965 8,075,131 9,313,473 17 388,604 

Notes follow Table 1.8.D. 
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1.8.C. Supplement to 1881/82-1893 Census Results; Population Estimates 
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Estimated 
District or Unit _Area and’or Group Population 
Administrative Diséricts 
with Uncompleted Census 
Erzurum Celalis and other tribes 100,000 
igkodra \gkodra Sancak 250,000 
Bitlis Sason, Mutki, and some tribes 200,000 
Bagdat Nomadic tribes and women 600,000 
Basra Nomadic tribes and women 300,000 
Cezayir-i Bahr-i Sefid Sporato Islands 100,000 
Halep Tribes 100,000 
Zor Sancak Tribes and Bedouins 150,000 
Kosova Prizren, ipek, and Yenipazar 
Sancaks * 200,000 
Elaziz Dersim Saneak 100,000 
Musul Estimates of tribes and women 
not covered by the census 250,000 
Manastir Debre and Ilbasan Sancaks 400,000 
Suriye Havran Sancak and tribes of 
Hama Sancak (partly subject 
to the census) 200,000 
Van Hakkari Sancak __ 150,000 
Total 3,100,000 
Administrative Units 
Not Included in Census 
Asir and Yemen 2,500,000 
Hicas (Hejaz) 3,500,000 
Trablusgarp (Tripoli in Libya) 800,000 
Bengazi Mutasarriflik _ 500,000 
Total 7,300,000 
Special Administrative 
or Autonomous Units 
Misir (Egypt) 6,000,000 
Tunis (Tunisia) Eyalet 1,500,000 
Sarki Rumeli (Eastern Rumelia) 500,000 
Bulgarian Principality 1,500,000 
Girit (Crete) 200,000 
Bosnia and Herzegovina” 1,336,091 
Kibris (Cyprus) 120,000 
Cebelilibnan (Mount Lebanon) 100,000 
Sisam (Samos) Beylik 50,000 
Total 11,306,091 


| 
| 
: 
a 
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1.8.D. Final Summary: Counted and Estimated Totals 


Counted population of al! administrative units included in census 17,388,562 
Estimated population of areas with uncompleted census 3,100.000 
Estimated population of administrative units not included in census 7,300,000 
Estimated population of special and autonomous provinces 11,306.091 
Ottoman citizens in foreign countries 14,978 
TOTAL : 39,109,631 


Notes to Tables 1.8.A, 1.8.8, 1.8.C, and 1.8.0. 

Source: BA (Y):(P)/11s 311, no. 215. 

Notes: Females were counted for the first time in the 1881/82-1893 census. and the 
columns headed F give their number; the columns headed M, of course, give the 
tabulation of males. Females were excluded, however, totally or fargely, from the 
census count in Bagdat, Basra, and Musul Provinces and {pek and Prizren Sancaks. 

{n 1880 boundary changes, reflected in the 1881/82 census. took place as follows: 
the sancak of Manastir (Bitolia) was elevated to the rank of province by adding to it 
portions of Kosova (Prizren, Diakovo, and Dibra) and of Selanik (to which it had 
previously been attached); Uskiip (Skopje) was detached from Selanik and added to 
Kosova. 

This census tabulation is for the most part by vilayet (province), sancak (county/ 
district), and kaza (judicial district), with kaza populations being totaled to give the 
sancak population and sancaks totaled for the province figure. Some of the listed main 
units (including some provinces as well as special districts and urban areas) do not 
have sancak divisions, however, but only kazas. Sancaks are identified as such; un- 
labeled small divisions are kazas. 

Districts in which the census was certified as completed were Aydin, Edirne, Adana, 
Ankara, Izmit, Biga, Diyarbekir, Selanik, Kastamonu, Konya. Kudiis. and Yanya; in 
some other areas the census was quite close to completion, while some districts lagged 
far behind in their count, as indicated by the lettered notes. 


*Census completed except for the Celali tribe. 

Census completed only for Drac Sancak and dependent kazas and the centrally 
dependent Akcahisar Kaza. 

“Census completed except for Lazkiye Sancak. 

Census far from completion. 

*Census completed except for the Sporato Islands. 

‘Census completed except for tribal population. 

Tribes excluded from census. 

"Census completed except in Havran Sancak. which was excluded from the census, 
as were a few tribes. 

‘Census completed except in Prizren, !pek, and Yenipazar. 

‘Dersim Sancak excluded from census. 

“Tribes excluded from census (as well as females). 

‘Census completed except for the sancaks of Debre and {lbasan. 

™Census completed except in Hakkari Sancak. 

"The following is a breakdown of the population of Bosnia and Herzegovina: Mus- 
lims, 492,710; Orthodox Christians. 571.250; Catholics, 265.788: Jews, 5,805: other 
religious groups, 538; total, 1,336,091. 
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1.9. Ottoman Population, 1894 


: Musiims Greeks* 

Administrative District M F M F 
Edirne 222.888 211.478 138.367 128.853 
Erzurum 240.655 204.993 1.763 1,593 
Adana 178.392 162.984 3.507 2.755 
Ankara 373.262 362.504 17,409 17,506 
Aydin : 571.128 547.368 102,924 92,507 
igkodra (Scutari) ; 39,432 39.168 3,145 2.768 
tzmit Sancak 67,342 65.775 12,366 11,342 
Bagdat (Baghdad) 149,352 756 
Basra 8,154 
Bitlis 93,731 73,323 
Beyrut 237,994 224,040 29,304 25,672 
Biga Sancak 52.439 47,029 8,081 7,020 
Cezayir-i Bahr-i Sefid 15,069 13,414 116,101 110,489 
Gatalca Sancak 8,237 6,854 18,893 16,955 
Halep (Aleppo) 345.092 339.507 3,990 3,562 
Hidavendigar 568,027 564,734 67,793 65,224 
Oiyarbekir 151,104 138.487 558 452 
Zor Sancak 18,732 19,533 
Sivas 399,857 366,702 19,804 18,009 
Selanik (Salonica) :230 948 216,916 147 948 129,286 
Suriye (Syria) 164,035 174.896 16,291 13,108 
Sehremaneti Miilhakati? 22,209 18,246 19,197 16,074 
Trabzon 445,445 411,898 82,149 72,890 
Kastamonu 473,442 555,858 7,440 7,099 
Konya 445 737 431,489 28,740 27,794 
Kosova 268 862 140,870 18,504 10,889 
Kudtis-G Serif (Jerusalem) Sancak 105,212 94,401 8,750 7,956 
Musul 164,591 3 
Mamuretdiaziz 162,115 138,073 281 262 
Manastir 117,239 108,295 119,826 107,940 
Van 31,957 27,455 
Yanya 119,826 105,589 148,498 137,796 

Total 6,492,505 5,812,635 1,141,632 1,035,801 
Oersaadet ve Bilad-i Selase® 298,306 221,888 99,281 62,586 
GRAND TOTAL 6,790,811 6,034523 1,240,913 1,098,387 
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1.9. Ottoman Population, 1894 (continued) 


; . reign 

Armenians Bulgarians Catholics Jews Protestants Latins Syrians ae ae Total Totat 
M F M F M M F M F M F M F M F M F M F Population 
8.545 8.097 52.984 49.261 535 7.113 6.608 142 137 4 330 214 430.904 405.141 836.045 
§5.058 46,080 » 2 3.620 3.110 13 3- 1,097 873 7 8 182 110 302,395 256,772 559,167 
17.736 15.079 303 1,116 1,028 76 36 201.730 ° 182,632 384.362 
34.831 ~ 32.959 3.127 3.226 4 190 225 1115 1,125 3 429.937 417.545 847,482 
7.419 6,521 288 138 424 452 4 11.489 10,784 76 77 586 464 27.736 28.006 722,070 686.317 —*1,408.387 
1.358 1.439 | 37 25 43.972 43,400 87,372 
18.911 18.308 8 5 70 63 : 88 81 587 521 113 78 99,485 96.174 195.659 
a Ae | 12,682 33 17 49 373 33.270 196.967 789 197,756 
: 421 135 ; 8,853 8.853 
55,777 45,581 2777 2,171 i 862 636 1,130 851 89 70 154.366 122.632 276,998 
54 32 22.966 19.820 | 1,834 1,707 1,172 1,037 1,208 1,177 294.529 273.485 568.014 
958 776 222 180 1 875 880 26 19 199133 62.787 56,037 118,824 
47 36 1 4 1,521 1,435 18 14 3,238 2.991 135.995 128.379 264.374 
452 447 2,957 2,629 / 522 444 212 220 31,273 27,549 58.822 
28.653 23,754 10.067 9.869 i 4932 4.980 4.689 4,393 218 «274 = «1.990 4,744 399,631 388,083 787,714 
29,272 28,546 1,019 865 1.591 1,755 | 1,548 1,486 375 «378 7 5 2.140 1,720 671,772 664.713 —*1.336,485 
ae a 7 : be ps : 482-569 2,047 1,940 8.622 7.767 8182 192.862 176.108 368.970 
enor denies ne ee ] fe a A a 18.965 19.687 38.652 
: 235 = 200 40 25 483,055 443,509 926.564 
126 75 118,216 105.064 1,182‘1,129 / 18.743 18,463 140 143 1,156 862 518.459 471.938 990,397 
103 96 Ie2e > thee : 3,184 3,093 367 335 4945 6 198,007 202.741 400.748 
1,705 1,104 cal Ue sat | 36 30 2 5 37,2 858 820 44,261 36,441 80,702 
ae be , eo 29 i 5 440 404 7 2 550,972 $08,321 —-1,056.293 
5,082 4,731 a7 34 ( 971-894 1 ‘ 483,664 565.452 «1,049,116 
sores ateais : i 112 104 73 66 479.791 464.218 944.009 
es = is gas. Mak | 901 805 54 434,107,481 449.795 271,547 721.342 
= ae : 4.117 3,993 364 © 290S «3.643 3,206 4935 779 «B18 123.702 111,072 234,774 
sai sis Cok Pees / 4.286 1,040 177,047 177,047 
ie A cdoutaas. “aac : 2 2.777 2.164 266 283 205.482 175.834 381.316 
: : 2,570 2,502 19 19 39 28 348,144 316.255 664.399 
34,434 26,014 ig me | 66,391 53,469 119,860 
2 BO : 2.035 1,641 __ we cents 652-346 271,059 245,407 516,466 
448,413 391,884 441,525 373,062 79,885 63,839 79,808 59.970 19,758 16,597 10,185 6.974 12,197 10,308 1.644 1.509 70,770 35.978 8,798,322 7,808,647 — 16.606,969 
89,181 68,950 5,758 G06. © F806), SAD i 23.304 22,085 1,073 $95 1,775 1,478 9.564 27,188 621,708 408,526 1.030.234 
537,594 460,834 447,283 373,668__ 83,351 _ 67,008 i 103,112 82,035 20,831 17,192 11.960 8,452 «12,197 10.398 +~=«1.644«1,509 ~—=«-170,334 63,166 «9,420,030 8,217,173 _17.637.203 


1310 (2 December 1894). 


ti, od) SURES 


office in answer to a direct request by the sultan. 


3 
3 


Weak ocitubial y ainal alll 


Source: BA(Y) (Sadaret. Hususi Maruzati) H. 3.C 1312, no. 2072 of R. 20 Tesrinisani 


*The term ‘Greek’ includes aiso those attached to the Orthodox church whose 


language is Arabic; the ‘Greeks’ in Syria and Jerusalem should be in some other 


Note’ This table is based on the 1893 census in which various tribes and the category. 
Populations of Hejaz and Yemen were not counted. The full title of this tabulation is 
“List Indicating the Population of the Capita and Its Boroughs and the Subjects Who 
Were Counted in the Vilayets Subject to Census." It was compiled by the premier’s 


Istanbul. Beyoglu, and Uskiidar. 


®Sehremaneti Muthakati is Greater istanbul, and it includes the kazas of Kuclikcek- 
mece. Gebze. Kartal. Beykoz. Sile. and Adalar. 
“Dersaadet ve Bilad-i Selase is the Capital City and the Three Boroughs. consisting of 
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1.10. Muslims and Non-Muslims in the Ottoman State; 1894 . 


Agmnistratve District Muslims 
£dirne 434,366 
—rzurum 559,508 
Adana 349,636 
Ankara 763,262 
Aydin 1,150,109 
Iskodra 330,728 
tzmit 152,659 
Bagdat 752,000 
Basra 313,147 
Bitlis 366,066 
Beyrut 467,020 
Biga 104,144 
Cezayir-i Bahr-i Sefid 30,869 
Gatalca 18,701 
Halep 810,619 
Hicaz 3,700,000 
Hidavendigar 1,161,000 
Dersaadet 521,128 
Diyarbekir 327,173 
Zor 186,517 
Sivas 793,000 
Selanik 463,000 
Suriye 546,926 
Sehremaneti Muthakati 50.251 
Trabzon 874,029 
Kastamonu 939.037 
Konya 885,217 
Kosova 419,390 
Kudts) 213,310 
Girt” 74,150 
Musul 408,000 
Manastir 630,000 
Mamuretulaziz 423,842 
Van 212,552 
Yanya 235,948 
Yemen 1,840,000 
Total 21,507,304 


Greeks 


267,220 
3,356 
6,262 

34.915 

195,431 

5,913 
23,708 


54,967 
15,100 
226,590 
35,848 
7,552 


133,017 
152,741 
1,010 


37,813 
277,000 
29,399 
35,268 


175,000 
3 
228,121 
543 


286,294 
500 


2,508,782 


Armenians 


16,642 
101,138 
32,815 
67,790 
13,940 


994,065 


Source: BA (Y)’(Sadaret, Hususi Maruzati)/3 C 1312, no. 2072. 
Note: This table, compiled by the prime minister's office, covers areas the population of which was only partially tabulated in the 1893 census. 


Bulgarians Jews Catholics —- Protestants Latins Syrians Others Total 
102,245 13,721 1.024 279 544 836.041 
6 3.730 1.970 292 670.000 
1 1,653 2.144 115 371 392,997 
415 6.353 2,240 25 875.000 
426 22,273 876 153 1.050 55.742 1.440.000 
2,797 62 339.500 
43 129 133 1.108 215,000 
12.715 875 17 49 373 33.270 799.648 
421 108 135 831 5,000 320.000 
4,948 1,498 1,130 475.000 
3,541 42,786 2,209 2,382 572.991 
402 1,755 46 322 123.500 
2 2.956 32 260,532 
5,586 966 62.000 
9,913 19,936 9.082 491 3,734 913.734 
50,000 3.750.000 
1,884 3.037 3,350 753 15 3,860 1.364 ,734 
4,377 44 361 6,442 819 1.082 129,243 1.005 ,000 
7 1,051 9,955 3,981 390.000 
400 187.000 
209 3,223 1,994 70 952,575 
223,000 37,206 2,311 283 2,018 4.006,075 
6,277 25,140 702 94 4.263 613.000 
21 66 337 12 58 1,678 90.500 
5 1,273 844 30 1.073,000 
5 36 10 957,000 
216 81 139 952,000 
274,826 1,706 97 5,588 731.000 
422 8,110. 654 6,849 10 247,000 
"306 150 250,000 
4,383 162 419,675 
5,072 67 1,069,181 
9 1,915 4,971 542 505.000 
273,000 
3,677 998 527,000 
709,500 2,550,000 
819,138 184,397 139,765 36.130 18,232 10,618 993.252 27,208,683 
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1.11. Muslim and Non-Muslim Subjects Counted in the Census up to 1895 


‘Adminsstrative District 


-Edirne 
Erzursm 


‘Adana 


Ankara 


* Aydin 
. igkodra 


* Izmit Sancak 


Ha 


* Bagdat 


Basra 

Bitlis 

Beyrut 

Biga Sancak 

Cezayir-i Bahr-i Sefid 
Gatalca Sancak 

Halep 

Hiidavendigar (Bursa) 
Diyarbekir 

Zor 

Sivas 

Selanik 

Suriye 

Sehremaneti Mulhakati 
Trabzon 

Kastamonu 

Konya 

Kosova 

Kudis 

Musul 
Mamuretillaziz (Elazig) 
Manastir 

Van 

Yanya 


Total 


a 


Istanbul 
GRAND TOTAL 


GRAND TOTAL, BOTH SEXES 
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Muslims 
F M 
211.478 222,888 
235,543 274,405 
165,148 178.981 
396.142 412,560 
573,692 583,870 
39,168 39,432 
68,169 70.271 
756 149,352 
8,154 
104,992 132,400 
224,040 237,994 
56,598 61,284 
13,414 15,069 
6,854 8,237 
343,945 348,434 
577,922 581,544 
144,768 175,443 
65,958 65,900 
381,336 409.012 
216,916 230.948 
276,142 276,100 
18,246 22,209 
424 292 445,311 
477,121 489,302 
445,976 451,902 
140,870 268,862 
128,480 138,134 
239,386 
228,924 248, 492 
108,295 117,239 
40,879 56,462 
105,589 119,826 
6,221,653 7,079,403 
221,888 298,306 
6,443,541 7,377,709 
13,821,250 


Greeks 
eae M 
128.853 138.367 
1,750 1,861 
2,831 3.543 
15.093 14,876 
102.355 108.048 
2,768 3.145 
11,986 12,802 
25.672 29.304 
8,259 8,622 
110,489 116,104 
16,955 18,893 
3,546 4,018 
66,226 69,140 
640 659 
19,267 21.940 
129,289 147.948 
15,452 16,949 
16,074 19,197 
78,324 84,724 
7,783 8,093 
30,155 31,289 
10,889 48,504 
8,538 9,231 
13 
476 479 
107,940 119,826 
137,796 148,498 
1,059,406 1,156,070 
62,586 99,281 
4,121,992 1,255,351 
2,377,343 


Armenians 


F M 


8.097 8.545 
51.240 $9,079 
15,031 17,732 
33.806 35,073 


7,004 6.970 
19,300 19,349 
349 

35 

44.725 58,990 
32 54 

884 878 

36 47 

447 452 


57.819 62,403 
75 126 
137 147 
1,104 1,705 
20,599 22,594 
2,798 3,017 
4,775 5,097 
388 400 

73 

37,917 41,503 
12 17 


28,280 36,349 


409,686 464,007 
68,950 89,181 
478,636 553,188 


1,031,824 


Buigarians 


F 
49 261 


168 


261 
2.629 


875 


105,064 


117,459 


97,459 


373,176 
606 


373,782 


M 
52.984 


378 


118,216 


21 


157,367 


108,433 


441,706 
5,758 


447,464 


821,246 


Cathslics 

F M 
489 535 
3,906 4.098 
960 996 
3.336 3.266 
1.092 1.204 
1.439 1,358 
29 23 
875 
108 
2,513 3,123 


19,820 22,966 


8,803 8,896 
1.847 1,685 
3,699 4,145 
1,567 1,545 
1,129 1,182 
8,143 9.409 
141 196 
684 699 
35 47 
195 229 
5,653 

1,179 = 1,210 
1 

35 48 


61,041 73,497 
3,170 3,466 
64,211 76,963 


141,174 


/ 
ood 
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J.11. Muslim and Non-Muslim Subjects in Census up to 1895 (continued) 


Jews 
F M 
6,608 7.113 
3 3 
225 186 
42,519 12,650 
107 100 
33 12.682 
421 
1,707 1,834 
1,061 1,041 
1,435 1,521 
444 522 
5,177 §,333 
1,486 1,534 
679 612 
110 137 
18,463 = 18.743 
3,223 3,441 
30 36 
118 118 
805 901 
4,884 4,142 
4,675 
1 
2,502 2,570 
1,642 2.035 
63,261 82,353 
22,065 23,304 
85.326 105,657 
190.983 


Protestants 

F M 
137 142 
960 1,148 
1,028 1,116 
1,387 1,351 
47 66 
551 602 
17 
135 
778 973 
1,037. 1.172 
22 35 
4,483 4.777 
390 394 
2,035 2,258 
1.348 = 1,299 
143 140 
530 541 
5 2 
442 457 
173 199 
43 54 
321 364 
135 
3,535 3,764 
19 19 
19.414 21,160 
595 1,073 
20,009 22,233 

42,242 


Latins 
F M 
4 
49 
1,177 1,205 
14 18 
366 353 
5 7 
535 476 
21 37 
1,481 4,107 
3,729 4,010 
305 321 
7,637 10,583 
1,478 1,775 
9.115 12,358 
21,473 


Chaideans 


F M 


62 89 


485 552 


1,322 


547 1.963 


547 1,963 


2,510 


Non-Muslim Foreign 
Oid Syrians Maronites Gypsies Citizens Total 
F M. F M F M F M Population 
214 330 836,045 
15 7 1460 «480 634.324 
39 76 387.481 
379 435 918,117 
28,296 = 27.617 1,465,976 
25 37 87,372 
27 $9 203,375 
373 33,270 197,756 
8,853 
1,449 1,727 351,640 
568,014 
98 156 139,508 
2,991 3,238 264,374 
220 212 58,822 
1,807 2,039 996 1,014 504 1,562 799,185 
137 131 1,645 2.220 1,367,012 
9,333 10,108 6 6 3 401,399 
132,328 
765 = 947 959,495 
862 1,156 990,400 
1,872 2,411 2,497 2,938 620,943 
820 858 80,702 
re) 97 135 1,078,399 
988,114 
245 (267 5 5 970,406 
: 721,342 
45 55 2,674 2,783 308,602 
1,159 251,094 
821 821 571,070 
28 39 664,399 
161,970 
346 652 516,467 
15,291 18,714 3,493 3,952 1,827 2,096 38.748 74,300 17,704,984 
27,188 99,564 1,030,234 
15,291 18.714 3.493 3,952 1,827 2,096 65,936 173,864 18,735,218 
34,005 7,445 3,923 239,800 18,735,218 


Source: BA (Y)‘(P}/1171, “'Sicill-i NUfus, Idare-i Umumiyyesi”’ of 17 Ramazan 1312 


(R. 2 Mart 1311, 14 March 1895) 


Notes: The figures do not cover areas (Basra, Hejaz, Scutari-fgkodra, etc.) where the 
Census was not completed in 1893. Crete is excluded. 


“This is Greater Istanbul, inc 
Adalar (Marmara Islands). 


luidng Kuciikekmece, Gebze. Kartal, Beykoz, Sile, and 
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E ‘ 2 ims i ttoman State, 1896 ; oo o's P 
i,12. Muslims and Non-Muslims in he on 1.12. Muslims and Non-Muslims in the Ottoman State (continued) 


= Muslims Greeks Armenians Bulgarians Cathotics Foreign 
Ses oe miata F M “E M F M F M F M Jews Old Syrians Protestants Latins Citizens Total Total 
Administrative District te a ed ne Se eee : 
- 222.322 228.134 135.168 146.845 29 19 110,411 121.195.271.187 : m E Ms F M f M F M F M Population 
a 69,415 72.412 12.071 12.860 19.360 19.416 : 29 23 : 20,562 21,422 165 164 586 686 490.370 519.622 1,009,992 
em 7-180 7.879 17.421 18.828 449 458 2,737 3.042 a . ; 506 602 ’ 101,381 105,313 206,694 
silly : 427.951 446.782 79.944 85.296 20.633 22,536 402 706 | 449 529 93 142 28.329 30,878 59,207 
pio Sefid ; 13.400 15.000 125.100 131.000 34 49 a 444 457 97 135 529,471 555,892 1,085,363 
ie alld i 196.126 13 73 44,182 : 1.400 1,500 12 20 2,900 3,200 142.846 150,769 293.615 
eo 383.945 408.434 7.635 7.973 24.216 28,765 5.762 6.044 / 4,675 6,812 135 252,016 252,016 
ve 56.638 61.344 8.328 8.735 886 882 269 301 | 5,037 5,333 1,807 2,039 4,483 4,777 300 419 504 ‘1,562 433,689 465,346 899,035 
= eee 468.996 478.605 7,788 7,999 2.880 2,995 | 1,094 1,083 23 36 98 160 67,336 72,541 139,877 
va 155.179 210,742 38.725 49,997 2.913 3,123 ; 479,664 489,599 969,263 
pus 444.804 452.408 4.809 5,161 | 1,419 1,727 770 973 : 199,006 266,562 465,568 
Seam 186.611 176.323 662 681 21.260 23.633 4.472 5,105 / ou: ae7 e668 07 182 
ae 73.685 177.964 2.782 2.920 16.029 16,660 769 863 | 693 612 9.038 9.948 2,043 2,317 8 15 224.787 218,634 443,421 
Zor 66,187 66,233 rh 9 2 44 56 62 / 13 1,183 1,990 94,448 200,410 294.858 
Edie 254,759 265,988 135.433 147.140 8.592 8,861 56,683 59.850 580 940 110 97 86-385 seude a5 60 
erucuitl 235.558 274.422 1,750 1.861 51,240 59,079 3.906 4.098 / 7,528 7,979 98 100 4 463,673 490,862 954,535 
Ankara 396,542 413.060 15.412 15.311 33,808 35,073 sie on : 3 3 960 1,148 116 180 293,533 340,791 634,324 
Mamuretillaziz (Elazig) 228,924 248.492 476 479 37,917 41,503 ae fens / 225 188 1,387 1,351 450.708 468,245 918,953 
Hudavendigar 577.922 581.544 66.363 69,271 29,123 29.661 875 —- 1.040 1. ; : 1 821 821 3,535 3,764 305 321 273,157 296,591 569,748 
“Kosova 140,870: 268,862 10,889 18,504 117,459 157,367 i 1,486 1,534 390 394 5 7 1,645 2,220 679,656 687,356 1,367,012 
Manastir 108.295 117.239 107.940 119.826 12 17 97.459 108,433 in Son ; 805 901 43 541,481. 4,107 271,547 449,795 721,342 
Aydin 573,692 583,870 102,355 108,048 7,004 6,970 168 378 oe, vod | 2,502 2,570 19 19 28 39 316,255 348,144 664,399 
Suriye 276,142 276,100 15,452 16.949 137 147 rae ce j 12,519 12,650 47 66 28,290 27,617 725,167 740,803 1,465,970 
Sivas 387,263 423,653 20,125 23.080 57,981 62,398 1. a / 3,223 3,441 2,865 3.474 530 544 535 476 , 308.531 312.412 620,943 
vanya ‘105.196 110.781 143,931 148,115 5 4 1 1 ase “wees i 111 134 1,353 1,299 468.443 512,126 980,569 
Van 73,623 100,150 31,450 30,483 gion Sore i 1,829 2,148 1 250,862 261,051 511,913 
Beyrut 244,186 250.186 26,088 29,908 40 46 a =O em Be : 905 975 117.427 145.233 262.660 
Kudils 128,480 138.134 388 400 ia. Aue 4.009 4,290 130 146 1,150 1,205 1,207 1,370 300,630 314,827 615,457 
~ Igkodra 39,168 39,432 2,768 3,145 1. ae 4,884 4,142 321 364 3,729 4,010 2,764 2,783 140,671 150,062 290,733 
Bagdat 756 149.352 sia ick 25 37 43,400 43,972 87,372 
Basra 8,154 35 oe ‘te 33 12,682 373 17 49 33,270 789 196,967 197,756 
Sehremaneti Muihakati* 18,246 22.209» 16,074 «19,197 _ 4.104 ‘1.705 2 ae) 421 135 8,853 8853 
Total 6,365,835 7,269,994 1,061,966 1,143,993 408,130 447,419 386,062 451,628 = 75,751 130,579 _ 30 36 ee ee eee: ph’ 2 820858 36.441 44.261 80,702 
- 3.170 3,466 69.347 89,249 16,190 25,450 19,455 21,910 7,603 10,836 37.876 72,889 8,448,215  9.663,947 18.112. 162 
“{stanbul 221,888 298,306 62,586 99,281 68,950 89,181 606 5,758 4 : 
6 22,065 23.304 595 1,073 1,478 1,775 27,188 99,564 408,526 621,708 1,030,234 
‘GRAND TOTAL 6,587,723 7,568,300 1,124,552 1,243,274 477,080 536.600 386,668 457,386 = 78,921 134,0 : | 
! 91.412 112,553 16,190 25.450 20,050 22,983 9.081 12,611 65,064 172,453 8.856,741 10,285,655 19.142, 396 
GRAND TOTAL, BOTH SEXES 14,156,023 2,367,826 1,013,680 844,055 212,966 | 
(Se sey ee en ey ee te ee ee 203,985 41,640 43,033 21,692 237,517 19.142.396 
| Source: BA (Y}:(P) 1313/1459. “Greater Istanbul in this case includes Kiigikgekmece, Gebze, Kartal, Sile, and 
| Note: This table is based on the 1893 census: it includes estimates for tribes not Adalar. 
4 Subject to the census and the annual population figures reported by the province 
, 4 Officials (the full origina! title of the list reters to the estimate of tribes and to results 
4 “obtained by cable"'). 
: 
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i113. Ottoman Population, 1897 


a) 


Source: \UKTY 9184. 
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= Musiims Greeks Armenians Bulgarians Catholics 
:Administrative District M F M F M F M F M F 
‘Dersaadet 298 306 221.888 99 281 62.566 89,181 68.950 5,758 606 3.466 3,170 
Eairne 273,776 265.255 149.919 139,049 9.0380 8.898 62.243 59,627 958 596 
‘Aydin 603.277 598.499 117.643 111,955 6,965 7127 376 - =°172 “498 526 
- Erzurum 274,689 238.757 1.706 1.590 §8,509 51,309 4.139 4.060 
"Adana 179,586 176.326 3.012 2.874 16,673 16,206 875 785 
sIgkodra 38,426 40.573 2.891 2.913 1,285 1.441 
"4 Ankara 454,995 440.201 18.024 18,743 37.434 36.597 3,790 3,745 
: 83,700 71,865 14,196 13,526 21,750 21.861 40 
254,322 250 697 30.285 26,846 55 34 9.988 9,361 
126,643 98.129 56,621 44,965 2.413 2.225 
165,249 6.149 255 1 458 
79,248 13 § 33 341 
Biga 63,011 58.316 9.011 8.670 910 932 318 294 
Cezayir-i Bahr-i Sefid 16,124 14.454 130,494 122,572 3 7 
* Cataica 8,452 7,868 18,958 17,562 469 460 3.048 2.739 
_ Halep 357,070 355.515 4,228 3,588 28,329 25,136 8.868 9,122 
Hidavendigar 621,290 613.014 73,182 70,956 32,944 32,833 1,148 1,119 1,672 1,829 
' 177,969 151,874 723 698 23,958 22,244 §,205 4,203 
: 25,138 25,629 2 209 156 41 
, Setanik 227,545 224,630 152.834 141,790 23 31 124,945 114,345 1.220 1,196 
Suriye 258,456 217,978 20,205 15,515 175 161 11,435 8,206 
Sivas 413,281 394,370 22,468 19,555 62,801 60,403 1,512 1,663 
Sehremaneti Muthakati 25,859 21,869 20,046 16,930 1,839 1,235 17 214 164 
Trabzon 473,581 . 460,147 92,568 88,476 24,278 22,918 744 740 
Kosova 278,040 154,138 22,044 14,376 1 157,635 118,067 898 1 
Kastamonu 477,953 467 239 8.542 8,398 3,435 3,217 
Konya 473,816 469,116 34,680 33,421 5,467 5,120 35 
Kudlis 112,099 105,247 9,986 9,084 398 427 254 215 
+ Manastir 420,712 132.250 137,569 134,636 14 8 93,817 83,933 
' Namuretillaziz 198,405 181,687 479 479 38,062 36,142 1,154 1,202 
| Musul 179,831 6,987 13 74 4,355 1 
Van 45,294 31,662 26,085 28,966 
 Yanya 111,670 109,805 145,839 141,973 1 1 
Total 7,499,813 6,612,147 1,340,931 1,228,863 546,030 496,344 449,306 380,903 65,912 54,567 


1.14. Ottoman Population Growth, 


1874/75-—1894/95 (R. 1290-1310) 


Year Population 
1290 19,865,800 
1300 24,675,950 
1310 27,299,500 


Source: IUKTY 9075. 


M 
23.304 22.065 
8.377. 7.980 
13.924 13.777 
3 3 
339 354 
99 100 
4,282 4543 
13,440 1,227 
440 1 
1.182 1.191 
1.555 1.478 
§39 464 
5,436  §.325 
1,828 1,565 
657 724 
2 
22,302 21,121 
3,526 3,371 
134 119, 
38 30 
938 947 
129 129 
5.443 6,466 
3.053 2,861 
1 
4,568 
2,228 1,916 
117,767 97,757 
increase 
4,810,150 
2,553,550 


Note: This accounting of population growth over a twenty-year period compiled by 
Ottoman officials is evidence of the changing attitude of the Ottoman government 


toward census and population statistics. 
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I.13. Ottoman Population, 1897 (continued) 


Protestants 
M F 
1.073 §95 
99 101 
66 47 
1.165 965 
1.204 1,198 
1,649 1,644 
640 624 
1,372 1,242 
949 877 
29 
43 26 
4.833 4,948 
448 446 
2,485 2,186 
1 
183 196 
§53 414 
1,320 1,386 
2 6 
548 §54 
§3 44 
207 178 
436 349 
18 16 
3,479 3,355 
109 
22,963 21,397 


Latins 
M F 

1,775 1,478 
3 1 
862 705 
1 Z 
1,377 1,393 
45 3 
28 21 
362 372 
13 7 
15 8 
180 59 
37 21 
2,941 1,663 
4,330 4,025 
310 297 
ole — 
12,280 10,055 


Non-Muslim 
Maronites Chaldeans Old Syrians Gypsies Total Total 
M F M F M F M F M F Population 
522.144 381.338 903, 482 
504,455 481,507 985.962 
3 2 745.614 ~ 732.810 1,478,424 
60 60 340.271 296.744 637,015 
15 10 201.365 197.399 398,764 
42.602 44.927 87,529 
615 496 516.846 501,780 1.018.626 
1 120,425 108.018 228.443 
11,156 13,504 165 145 2 4 312,994 307,769 620.763 
1,313 1,153 1,745 1,609 189.684 148,958 338.642 
517 12 179,993 7,392 187.385 
80,067 14 80,081 
74,475 69,429 143.904 
148,204 138,532 286, 736 
216 226 31,682 29,319 61,001 
1,029 1,007 88 64 2,079 1,839 412.322 406.916 819,238 
732,525 721,769 1,454,294 
789 673 10,648 9,434 82 82 222.531 192.126 414.657 
25,431 25,829 51,260 
3,371 3.241 §32,.423 506.550 1,038,973 
3,077 2,643 2,905 2,272 3 300.515 250.619 $51,134 
959 805 502,475 478,401 980,876 
48,050 40.249 88,299 
26 16 591.199 572,301 1,163,500 
1,674 1,174 464.719 290,920 755.639 
490,083 478 898 968,981 
256 230 514,398 508,051 1,022,449 
58 43 132,775 125,685 258,460 
1,332 1,247 356,933 355,284 712,217 
761 745 8 13 239,198 220.581 459,779 
1,158 1,192 194,670 10.343 205,013 
71,488 60,628 132,116 
Co 1,644 1,603 261,383 255 298 516,681 
15,262 17,154 3,866 1,902 19,500 16,054 10,309 9,241 10,103,939 8,946.384 19,050.323 


1.15. Foreign Citizens in the Ottoman State, 1899 (R. 1315) 


Administrative District 


{stanbul 
Edirne 
Aydin 
Erzurum 
Igkodra 
Ankara 
Izmit 
Beyrut 
Bagdat 
Basra 
Biga 
Cezayir-i Bahr-i Sefid 
Catalca 


M 
99,564 


Foreign Citizens 


F Total 
27,188 126,752 
197 484 
28,247 55,805 
116 307 
26 65 
1 
27 86 
1.259 2,742 
= 33.270 
_ §59 
95 252 
252 582 
93 235 


Administrative District 


Halep 
Hiidavendigar 
Diyarbekir 
Selanik 

Sivas 
Sehremaneti Mulhakati 
Trabzon 

Konya 

Kudils 
Manastir 
Mamuretiiaziz 
Yanya 


Tota! 


Foreign Citizens 


172,358 


F Total 
$11 2,107 
1,608 3,785 
10 19 
§83 1.265 
39 106 
868 1,728 
97 232 
5 10 
2,674 5.457 
23 56 
26 59° 
245 593 
64,189 236.547 


Source: 1UKTY 9184. 


Note: This tabuiation of foreigners was compited by the Statistical Directorate of the 
Trade and Construction Ministry in 1915, but it was based on the original statistical list 
{compiled eighteen years earlier). "The General Statistics of the Ottoman State in 


R. 1313 {1897}. 
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Summary of Census of Ottoman Population, 1906/7 
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Greek Arreencan ; 1.16.A. Summary of Census of Ottoman Population, 1906/7 (continued) 
Mysims Cassacxs Greeks Armenians Buigarans Catholic Catholics Protestants s 
¢ Suryam 
M MoE F M F M F MF MF MOF a8 
: ¥ ~ 4 Latins __Maronites _ (Syriac) Chaideans Jacobites Jews Samaritans Yezidis Gypsies Foreigners Total Total 
istanbul | MOF MF MF MF oM~F MOF M F MF MF M F M F Population 
1st district 57.680 32.809 13.771 7.625 6.405 6.168 542 99 11 168 96 102 4 
2d district 25.710 22.281 9.687 7.410 1,156 1.060 138 29 2 3. 188-153, 152—152 i 
3a district 34.679 32.197 7.182 5.731 4.012 4,004 386 84 2 «12 1 2 | 2% 16 16 2 569 516 2.288 887 B1.459 48,268 129.727 
* th distnet 16.797 13.658 12,433 8.789 4.838 «3,717 171 50 491 | 515 3 5.293 5.405 3 1.235 828. 43.527 37,321 80.648 
5 th distect 2.393 2.118 2.671 2,349 474474 8 1 7 12 (220 3553 147147 3 791 430 47.245 42.663 89.908 
6th district 39.168 23.867 32,660 22.354 7.044 7.206 ggg 240 141117 -3.726 3.536 = 190162 6 65 2.233 2.358 2.966 1.580 38.935 30.672 70,607 
» 7th district 3.335 2.025 3.309 2.828 359 381 7 t4 14 12 13 10 1 79 72 197 207 6.070 5,265 11.335 
| Bth district 5.956 4.829 2.402 1.590 216 204 10 12 8 9 3 1,048 1.331 360 118 291 108 12,263 12,395 80 88S 89.884 21,661 188.054 93.183 281,237 
. 9th disinct 19.536 18,412 3.861 2.549 3.727 4.007 91 28 6737 817 : 2% © 30 91 100 625 «280 7.786 «5.680 «=—«13.466 
* 10th district 6,597,992 3.908 4.056 2.181 2.330 28 22 1416232245 4433 4 142140 352-276 «~. «9.089 «7,060 «= 16.149 
: , Gi“AAAY RED oT.. Lana onc GER) a aaa’. Adan “AzI0 ain! Seah | 18 «19 2.042 2.055 46 45 2.517 1.645 31.986 28.874 60.860 
a nbul 4 65.281 29.581 2.280579 168 149 4.770 4.562 300 57 : : 
Totai. Istanbu 212.151 158,188 91,88: 8 30.412 55 0 4 95 24 8 14 887 845 345 oAd 14969 13.821 aaa 
The Vicinity of | 1184 1.478 384 134291108 23.746 24.033 129 136 101.211 28.038 469,420 312,807 782.227 
Istanbul & 
Beykoz 2.308 2,015 882 754 i 
Site 6,705 6,326 4,256 4.252 : 
_ Gebze 10.046 9,023 2.654 2.257 : 3.190 2.769 5.959 
Kiigukgekmece 8.285 5.571 1,594 1,225 goo 400 a 2 10.963 10.578 = 21,543 
| Kartal 6.260 4,881 785 618 326 510 12.700 11.280 23,980 
x Total, Vicinity of 7 ee ee 17,975 
istanbul 33.604 27.816 10.171 9.106 = 1,226 510 cok Ts cSt, TONG sf 12980 
2 45.003 37432 82.435 
1, Aydin (lamin) 176,157 165,279 100,516 92,764 6.544 5,729 136 49 1711-33032 98 162 
Manisa 180,148 174,279 23,093 21.120 2.340 2.194 4 8 100 87 
Aydin 108,219 108,274 14,646 12,698 453-383 17 18 3242 701 701 1 12.327 12.306 33.403 22.549 330.232 299.892 630.124 
Mentege (Mudia} 83.650 85,258 8.967 7,904 8 6 1 7 8 1,789 1,739 356 275 «207.838 199.710 407.548 
Denizli 125,837 124,451 1,864 1,533 331 299 1,503 1,406 , 403 213 125.273 123.034 248,307 
Re ae ee TaRN19.. “BRIE “06 153 67 von 366 392 7198. 949 785 666 4 93,414 93,834 187.248 
Total, Aydin 674,011 657,541 149,086 136,01 676 8,611 153 67 17-11 3663821982 : ; 
ae » Paonia ene, 4 = no 23 10 5 128.053 126.301 254.354 
_ 2. Ankara 179,956 170.635 1,835 1,532 5,047 4,802 7 7 3196 3,336 426361 701 701 2 7 8 16.404 16.117 11-13 34,176 23.042 884.810 842.771 1,727,581 
~, Yozgat 82.259 73,670 5.565 4,805 16,735 13,935 1402-7546 481 
» Kayseri 72,804 65,469 12,422 11,590 22,491 20,130 848 731 «1,115 936 633 «632 2 191.102 181.305 372.407 
* Kirgenir 87,506 81,469 1.472 1.414 1,619 1,481 6 2 9283 192177 5 4 105,316 93,079 198,395 
» Corum 102,257 95,541 601 540 1,817 1,728 67 55 20. © 28_-~=—«'109,700 98.884 208.584 
504782 486.784 b1 895 19881 47.709 42071 7 7 «4084 46 2246 1916 90.695 84,449 175.144 
Total, Ankara 524,782 486,784 21,895 19,881 47,709 42,071 7 7 4,064 4.076 2,246 1,916 
7 104,742 97,859 __ 202.601 
3, Adana 53.571 49.673 1.391 1,043 7.531 6.941 3227 4680181886 633 632 192177 27 32—«G01,555 865.576 1.157.131 
~ Mersin 42,293 41,093 1,898 «1,552 2,409 1,764 110-98 «= 328-304. 307279 
Cebelibereket (Payas) 33.836 29,868 91 158 = 6,700 §.837 10 8964 = 130132, 707626 2740 648 493 209150 5 5 64,400 59.239 123.639 
Kozan 32,242 28,919 981 857 = 8.402 7,092 1 847 683 «973857 52.49 6 71 61 11 3436 47,510 45.257 92,767 
Igel 61.402 62,898 1,697 1,399 175 196 at 96 79 2 1 3 2 1 41,575 36.708 78.283 
Total, Adana 223.344 212.451 6,058 5,009 25,217 21,830 154 129'1.773 1,520 2.505 2.228 i oi rn 3 7 A9.AB5" * 98.497. « 201908 
25: sk male rs 7 3 63.288 64.497 127.785 
“4. Erzurum 189,498 160,213 2.127 -856-—«36,961 33.618 1 4 2.259 3,561 706 609 181 169 748 591 227 164 517 260.258 244.138 504,396 
Erzincan 58,805 57,036 1,162 949° 12,037 11,343 124 138 
Bayazid 39.590 29.043 380330 3,565 3.266 598 452 2022 1 20 «1010 6 4 1914 106 47-—«-231,700 198,946 430.646 
Hinis 9,582 7,739 4,787 3,733 215 188 2425 10 3 72.162 69.494 141,656 
Total, Erzurum 297.475 254,031 3,669 2,135 57.360 51.960 1 4 2,857 4,013 1,085 924 18 4 28 44.199 33,143 77,342 
ae 14,584 11.627 26.211 
"5. Bitlis 24,656 19,335 15,623 12,209 70 «60 «= 389.295 1 4 395 0712 6 4 55 42 114 80: 362.645 313.210 675.855 
Mus 31,688 23,465 27.709 22,060 1.360 1.088 321208 
Suit 30,715 28,784 3.643 3,023 1,402 1,194 189-179 | 189155 40.897 32.084 72,951 
Geng 21,761 17,502 3.383 2.569 _ | 61.078 46.821 107,899 
Total. Bitlis 108,820 89,086 50.358 39.861 2,832 2,342 869 682 4 pee: 1.000 Spea1S. SAND T1998 
| 25.144 20.071 45.215 
Cezayir-i Banr-i Sefid 6.995 6,390 36.478 32.621 1813 18 1013 4.3 : 1.655 1.185 164.534 133.126 297,660 
Midi 9.697 8,267 58.169 55.313 39~CtiC«19 1 7 8 i 
+ Sakiz 1.303 1,144 52,355 46,494 1822 : i) 33 2.183 2,098 49 46 45.756 41.187 86.943 
* Lmai 1976 1,829 17,813 _17,599 2 7” = 1 2 16 4.399 1.305 69.338 64.925 134.263 
Total, Cezayir-i a > see = wv (27 196 179 940 B61 54.849 48.727 103.576 
Banr-i Sefid 19.971 17,630 164.815 152,027 7 54 19 7 8 4.3 A. Gn eh oe se al Siete! SS SIe Neer, 5 el 
: 3830 1 1 2.438 2.323 2.475 2,281 189.857 174.366 364.223 
: 7. Hudavendigar q 
(Bursa) 133,141 126,600 30,048 28,284 16.978 15,962 338 397204228 | 
Ertugrul (Bilecik) 102.937 98,210 7.257 7.146 12.341. 11,459 279«233,—=s Bat 279 4 
Kutahya 192.880 187,652 5,270 4.813 3.636 3,492 448 = 475 114 96 4 1,951 1.808 704 624 183.364 173.901 357.265 
Karahisar (Afyon) 130,855 127,526 390-178 3.307 3.195 1 “ra oH ; 74 65 123.209 117.302 240,601 
Karesi (Balkesir) 170,272 160,425 782 804 «42.144 40,838 ©—-3,628 3.867 «= 2.544 2.452 6 48k 8B 4 7% (75 18 113 289 «—«195-«-202.831 198.911 399.742 
Total. Hidavendigar 730.085 700.413 782 804 85,109 81,259 39.800 37.975 2,544 2.452 1134 1,154 663.636 i 5 7 13450 LIU ai = abn 
142138 219.602 208.598 428.200 
2.248 2.089 822. 73s 289° © «195 863.566 827.711 1.691.277 
162 wt Daa Wieing page 
163 


1.16.A. Summary of Census of Ottoman Population, 1906/7 (continued) 


Greex Armenian 
: Agrunstratne Musims Cossacks Greexs Armen:ans Bulgar:ans Wallach:ans Cathoics Cathol-cs Protestants 
Qsteet M F MF M E M F M F MOF MF M F MF 
8 Diyarbakir 67.555 53,76 256 197+ 12.960 12.316 842-785 953-866 
: Mardin 50.988 40,628 3.215 3.040 387 324 
Erganimaden! 53.419 49.218 307 365 9.419 8.915 _288 233 508 533 
Tota!. Diyarbekir 171.962 143.607 563 $62 22.379 21.231 4.345 4.058 1.848 1.723 
9. Sivas 208 262 190.605 3.301 2.451 42.320 37 024 1,082 999 940 942 
Amasya 107.067 100.269 12.341 11.292 10.928 12.882 263 = 278 305 = 864 
Karahisar-t Sarki 67.336 64,101 9.718 10.649 10.649 9.770 55 45 
Tokat 123.383 114.765 6.934 10,688 10.688 9.795 _ 325 _ 353 260 242 . 
: Total, Sivas 506.048 466.740 32.294 35,080 74.585 69.47% 1.670 1.630 2.160 2.093 
10. Trabzon 265.886 251,617 43,254 38.874 13.216 12.151 624 590 617, 591 
e Canik (Samsun) 130.267 122.690 47,750 43.468 12.006 10.124 1 96 118 613 628 
: Lazistan (Rize) 98,063 97.382 938 696 14 17 
Gimushane 55,733 50,350 19,887 20.607 1.280 1.247 _ _ Fin ee 
Total, Trabzon 549,949 §22.039 111,829 103.645 26,516 23,539 1 720 708 1.230 1.219 
11. Konya 247,943 238,671 105 101 5,348 4.650 4.785 4.276 48 3 3 3 126 84 
Nigde 111,296 102.261 28.284 26.116 2.130 1,798 1 24 18 311 255 
Burdur 36.517 36,633 1,344 1,278 595 561 28 25 
: Isparta 73.491 73.622 4.618 4,668 408 460 
é Antalya 113,502 111,777 $174  §,083 270-254 5 ” et, ho 
Total, Konya 582.749 562.964 105 101 44,768 41,793 8.188 7,349 § 49 3 27 21 465 364 
; 12. Kastamonu 167.453 155,253 4,614 4,446 1,727. 1,581 3 3 
Bolu 152.192 142,575 1.525 1,289 833 805 6 7 2 8 
Gankiri 77,526 69,966 649 691 218 204 1 2 3 
Sinop 167,673 155,499 5,319 4,528 2.368 2.073 7 Re -_ 
Total, Kastamonu 564,844 523.293 12,107 10,954 5.146 4.663 6 11 3 10 6 3 
13. Mamuretilaziz 81,877 72,422 338 313 25,156 23,374 736 «558 = 2.288) 2.943 
Malatya 93,362 86,857 4,760 5,055 751 751 340 344 
Dersim 30,165 26,101 5.183 3.984 1.651 1,773 211 228 
Total, Mamuretitiaziz 205,404 185,380 338 313 35,099 32,413 3.138 3.082 2,839 3.515 
14. Beyrut 42,064 41.142 8.666 7,761 14 4 4,529 4,432 649 624 
Akka 30,798 30,072 3,041 2,943 3,498 2,969 204-189 
Trablusgam 45,275 43,949 13,218 9,819 2920217 101 35 
: Lazkiye 58,564 56,392 2,740 2,476 270-186 3 2 
ae Nablus 59,177 52,787 594 463 = = 6 2 175 146 
Total. Beyrut 235,878 224.342 28,259 23,462 14 4 8,595 7,806 1,132 996 
15. Bagdat 109,568 1,973 371 723 40 
Divaniye 29,185 1,311 2 
Kerbela 20,376 530 
Totai, Bagdat 159,129 3.814 373 723 40 
16. Basra 7,460 36 165 
Amara 2,000 169 
Miintefik 
Necd 7 = para 
Total, Basra 9,460 36 334 
17. Haleb 239,392 233,507 4.729 4.174 15,097 12,792 4.042 3,851 2.685 2,498 3.529 3,187 
Marag 69.449 62,101 12.731 10.218 12 10. 2.191 2.315 2,346 2.541 
‘ Urfa 75,035 60,724 10 7 7,003 6.517 499 435 7502791 
al Total, Kaleb 383,876 356,332 4,739 4,181 34,831 29.527 4.054 3.861 5.375 5.248 6.625 6.519 
: 18. Suriye 152,185 158,302 10,953 9,087 196 164 7.311 6,904 90 102 385 324 
H Hama 47,114 50,398 7,386 5,744 296 305 13200115 
Kerk 
Havran 
Total, Suriye 199,299 208,700 18.339 14,831 196 164 7.607 7.209 90 102 517 439 
19. Trablusgarb 122.696 114.219 68 70 43 , 7 13 15 
Humus 63,625 56.271 5 2 
Cebeligarbi 42,682 37,000 
Fizan 
Bingazi 
Total. Trablusgarb 229,003 207.490 73 72 43 17 13 15 
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1.16.A. Summary of Census of Ottoman Population, 1906/7 (continued) 


Suryani 

Lalins Maronites (Syriac} Chaideans Jacobites Jews Samaritans Yezdis Gypsies Foreigners Total Total 
M F M F Mi F M F M F M F M F M F M F M F M F Popwat:on 
3.322 2.787 187 202 86.075 70,914 156,989 
6,907 6.246 235 239 61,732 50.477 112.209 
150 152 64.091 59.416 123.507 
10.229 9,033 572 593 211.898 180,807 392.705 
255,905 232,021 487.926 
1 2 577 531 29 31 132.111 126.149 258.260 
169-139 87,927 81.704 169.631 
150 149 427-396 _ __-:142,167 136,388 278,555 
1 2 150 149 1.173 1,066 29 31 618.110 576.262 1,194.372 
1 59 43 323.657 303.866 627.523 
3 3 20 17 969 254 191,725 177.302 369.027 
9 1 99.024 98.096 197.120 
2 2 76,902 72.206 149.108 
1 3 3 20 17 1.039 300 §=691,308 651.470 1,342,778 
1 1 2 2 4 2 4 256,368 247,622 506,190 
1 142,047 130.448 272,495 
38,484 38,497 76,981 
50 40 78,567 78.790 157,357 
= = 139 119 212191 30 119.332 117,422 236,754 
1 1 3 2 143 119 264 = 235 30 636,798 612.979 1.249.777 
127,116 21 22 173.945 161.421 335.366 
1 33 20 30 23 27 20 154,662 144,734 299,396 
1 9 5 14 1 78.426 70.868 149.294 
oo = _ 175,360 162.100 337.460 
1 1 42 25 187 139 62 43 $82,393 §39.123 1.121.516 
264 = 258 345 452 2 4 26 30 = 111,032 100.354 211,386 
67 81 142-130 1 1 99.423 93.219 192.642 
Pe Ss Pes =, 37,210 32.086 69,296 
331339 487-582 2 4 27 31 247,665 225,659 473,324 
82 106 5,329 5,284 89 89 841 819 62.263 60.261 122,524 
737729 621 564 3.118 3,185 42,017 40.651 82,666 
8 5 4,989 3,643 29 29 63,912 57.697 121,609 
659 611 62,236 59.667 121,903 
228 = 184 = 46 41 95 71 60.321 53.694 114.015 
1,055 1,024 11,598 10,102 69 89 4.034 4074 95 71 290,749 271,970 562.719 
55 2 327 12,933 70 124.017 2,045 126.062 
533 22 29.720 1,333 31,053 
= -_ = 155 2 20,531 532 21,063 
55 2 327 13,621 94 174,268 3.910 178,178 
266 7,927 7.927 
174 2.343 2,343 
440 ~~ 10.270 10.270 
755 715 1,033 967 1,451 1.298 192 163 5.938 5.015 52 44 241 130 279.136 268.341 547.477 
538 518 124 108 87,391 77.811 165.202 
23 14 me. 1,022 786 200 205 373 338 158 = 108 85,073 69.927 155,000 
1.316 1,247 4,033 967 2.597 2.194 392 368 6.311 5.353 52 44 158 108 241 130 451.600 416.079 867.679 
39 56 2,730 2,221 755 «655 24 24 4.939 4.596 57 40 13 9 179.677 182.484 362.161 
2 2 33 52 2,863 2,172 57,826 58 788 116.614 
a 58 2.763 © 2,273 3.618 2.827 24 4 4.939 4.596 57 40 13 9 237,503 243,272 478,775 
4.964 4804 127.784 119.125 246.909 
1.104 1,103 70 37 64,804 §7.413 122.217 
430 385 43.112 37.385 80.497 
6.498 6.292 70 37 = 235.700 213.923 449 623 
contied oar ladancnix Page 
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‘[.16.A. Summary of Census of Ottoman Population, 1906/7 (continued) 


Notes follow Table 1.16.8 


: . Greek Armenan 
“Admunsstratve Musiims Cossacks Greeks Armenians Buigarias Wallachians Catholics Protestants : 1.16.A. Summary of Census of Ottoman Population, 1906/7 (continued) 
- AOistret M F M F M F M F M F M F M F M F M F 
pe Suryani 
?20. Musu! 43.775 H a) 3.882 74 Latins Maronites (Sysiac} Chaldeans Jews Samaritans Yezidis Gypsies Foreigners Total Total 
Kerkik 67.458 2 788 3 M f Mw f Mv F M F NM F Population 
Suieymaniye 36.929 : 56 M F M M F ud 
Total, Musul 148.162 3 45 47 4 2,071 2,830 54.421 54,421 
F Le us 1758 70.006 70.006 
21. Van 29.408 25.174 33.994 25.388 336 37.321 37,321 
Total. Van 29.408 25.174 33.994 25.388 719 4,165 2.830 161,748 161.748 
© 22. Igkodta 63,402 50.562 113,964 
Drag 40.508 40,642 3,291 2,807 3 3 1,058 1.120 63,402 50,562 113,964 
Total, 'gkodra 40.508 40,642 3,291 2,807 3 3 1 
3 es 149144 23 28 = 45.104 44,744 89,848 
1 23. Selanik 118.262 108.324 99.039 86.646 269 155, 44.841 37.640 8.744 7.717 1,597 1.084 26 24 101 91 149 144 23 28 = 45,104 44,744 89,848 
Serez 34.837 39.331 18.577 27.441 2 9 35.643 33.391 2.064 1.836 8 13 16 
Drama 65.330 59,520 18.522 13.656 132 «50.s«3.026 1.169 75 50 7 § 64 Ad 
Total, Selanik 218.429 201.175 136,138 127,743 423. 214. 83.510 72.200 =—-:10,883:- 9.603 | 1.604 1.089 34 178 151 1412 4 24,269 24,520 948 © 795 164 98 296.278 267.106 585,384 
44 741 «679 1.036 993 2 2 92,957 97.699 190,656 
‘24. Edirne 89,007 64,886 53,066 50,192 2,493 2.406 18.759 18,024 164 106 2024 1,163 1,013 471 _ 493 273-256 89.063 76.256 165.319 
Giimitcine 121.725 118.145 11,614 9,931 262 © 231 ~=—*14.929 13,685 8 9 10 3 te ae eS 26183 26,212 2.455 2.281 439 356. «480.298 441.061 921.359 
 Kirkkilise 41,252 37,086 35,752 34,749 91 58 14.727 15.009 101 106 1 , 
! Dedeagag 23.438 20,297 14,508 13.065 215d 8.625 8.298 3. 4 7.769 7.765 990 923 13 8 172,281 144.334 316.615 
© Tekturdagi 40,408 36,405 (28,114 25.313 14.876 7.138 = 2,768 2,978 68 52 5 8623 76 70 ah 3 640 650 99 102 48 26 149.336 142.784 292.120 
Gelibolu 13,374 12,581 *33,239 31.365 550 583 669 805 821-878 293 280 93.038 88.166 181,204 
Total. Edirne 329,204 289,400 176,293 164.615 15,487 10,657 60.677 58.799 344277 2% 423 106 «97 167 159 § 7 46.962 42.071 89.083 
1,365 1,289 387312 199 136 85,286 73.716 189,002 
25, Kosova 59,301 54,302 4.636 3.968 1 75.913 68.632 11954 1,241 1.095 eTAe ¢ AG. SAO AT AB ATS. 1590:822 
pustine 72.462 50.828 37.082 29.873 mo a 12,003 11.836 1,769. 1.617 340 223-««596.250 537.546 1.133.796 
Ipek 20.760 8,523 : , 
Senice 28.328 21,528 18,691 16.969 sic 630 568 141,205 127.524 268.729 
Prezrin 72,086 4,990 a 17.135 235 jaan 4308 153152 110,939 82.156 193.095 
Total, Kosova 252,937 126,658 9.626 3,968 1 157.344 115.474 235 1954 419 29.702 29,702 
8383 47.101 38.580 85.681 
26. Manastir 47,943 47.248 43,905 41,824 1 1 88,236 83.382 356 296 94.446 94,446 
Sertice 40,031 36,839 62,037 56,210 2 1,769 1,624 941 773 Sat ae 865 803. 423,393 248.260 671.653 
Debre 32,526 10,555 2,266 1,303 > i : 
libasan 30,364 7,692 818 8,317 
eal iii 2,332 2,227 271264 16 15 183.060 176.257 358, 
Gorice 44,081 41,827 43,760 38,265 2 2 _ 5,814 4,890 1.724 1.466 1 4 4 7 7 423-288 2 105.243 95.743 200,986 
Total, Manastir 194,945 133,606 149,702 136,299 5 3 107,192 89.696 3.021 2,535 1 4 43,081 43,081 
31,182 7.692 38,874 
27. Yanya 13,646 11,222 70,330 65,507 445 431 417441 96.244 87.326 183.570 
Ergiri 35,050 32,243 37,986 36.866 _ a Soi. 993 38 5 458.810 366.018 824.828 
Preveze 9.493 7,670 16,765 16.368 1 2 2.794 2.665 my cae 
Berat 61,637 54,454 21,717 19,053 49 35 1,829 1.549 151 106 85.956 78,384 ~=—:164,340 
Total, Yanya 119,826 , 105,589 148,798 137,794 4935 14 7 231 «150 »=«73.281 69.266 «142.547 
170-72 270 90 28,698 24,200 52,898 
28. Biga 6,154 5,944 3,994 3.717 645 «G15 3 3 2 8 30 (26 22 14 83.425 73.556 156,981 
Ezine 8.064 7,370 2,760 2,630 336285 2,035 1,642 Ca 
652 346-«271,360 245.406 516,766 
Biga and Lanseki 38.150 35,215 3.175 2,939 = 220.— 202 376 380 £1088. C1iGAe 
Ayacik WOO!» 2.826 9,328 8.778 5 3 1435 1,394 408 404 12,671 12,111 24,782 
Bayramig 10,230 10,206 569 401 1213 t 2 6 “3 76 11,249 10.361 21.610 
Total. Biga 72.708 68,063 19.826 18465 1.218 1.118 380 353 28 32.32 76 63 14 8 42,011 38.777 80.788 
1 3 19,447 18109 37.556 
29. lamit 19,535 17.755 2,588 2,361 11.082 10.456 1 214 188 «= 514800 1340117 18 10 10,966 10.753 21.719 
Adapazari 38.251 34,797 4,095 3.600 7,967 7,902 3it 317 1.735 1.650 443 422 96,344 90.111 486.455 
Karamiirsel and Yalova 11.012 9,611 7,849 7,284 2.657 2.487 1 
Geyve 15,946 15,357 3,198 3,196 4,147,405 102 82 : 31.459 65.589 
18.7 2 1 § 3 11 125 76 69 34.130 31.4 
iq Mula 19,546 18,750 875 820 272 ~—-260 = = Bowe wey et Oo Le 2 | 57 44 4 43 50.722 46.703 97 425 
Total, zmit 104,290 96.270 18,605 17,261 26.125 25,140 1 1 214 188 927 899 1 3 4 21,522 19.386 40.908 
‘ : : 23.393 22.670 46.063 
! 30. Zor 20,717 19,869 4 9 31 28 17 915182 3 1 3 2 20,699 19.833 40.532 
Resiilayn 1,245 1,180 1 - _ = = OS — Saar aOR 
414 150,466 140.051 290.517 
Asara 9,020 8,342 5 5 2 1 5 3 Va 9 "178 — ; 
EDukemal oe = _ ae eis. Ace, ' ij Sd 21.014 20.048 41.062 
Total, Zor 30,982 29,391 4 9 32.28 7 230 9~Cté«‘@“USC(‘i‘éii : 3 1.250 1.180 2.430 
: 9.020 6.342 17 362 
31. Kudiis 27,093 25,997 5.819 5.438 322-300 1812 230 209 re ee 
vata 23,739 21,139 2,051 1,820 45 (39 199 172 46 (35 = = ie 31, qo 31.284 29.570 «60.854 
Gazze 31,456 27.849 380-37 : uae 
Halitiirrahman 21,631 = 18,797 : ; “4 78 498 
—- — Ss ee 7 3.543 3.525 6945 40.146 38.352 78 498 
Birulsebi and Nasira . epee ae ot ce. eed ae Mie 1eD 26.690 23.678 50.368 
Total. Kudiis 103,919 93,782 8.250 7.635 367-339 217 184 276 «284 "1 9 31.847 26235 «60.062 
220216 21,851 19.013 40.864 
32. Gatalca 12,502 10,626 23,314 21,011 505 491 3,985 3,603 225, fe 
Total. Cataica 12.502 10,626 23,314 21.011 505 491 3.985 3.603 486 3156 3980 3.903 4°°«O5 120.534 109278 220 812 
vs 938 828 264 285 10275 41.630: 36.899 78.529 
938 828 265 285 102 75 41.630 36.899 «78.529 
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1.16.B. Final Summary of Ottoman Population, 1906/7 


: Greek Armenian 
Mushkms Cossacks Greeks Armenians Bulgarians Waliachians Catholics Cathotics Protestants 

Admunistrative Deste-ct M F M F M F M F M F M F M F M F M F 
tstandul 212.151 158.188 91.884 65.281. 30.412 29.551 2.290 579 168 149° 4.770 4.562 800 570 
The Vicinity of !standu! 33.604 27.816 10.171 9.106 1.226 510 
Aydin 674.011 657.541 149.086 136.019 9.676 8.611 153 67 17 1 366 392 198 249 
Ankara 524.782 486.784 21.895 19.881 47,709 42.071 ? 7? 4064 4.076 2.256 1.916 
Adana 223.344 212.451 6,058 5.009 25.217 21.830 7 154.129. 1.773 4,520 2.505 2.228 
Erzurum 297,475 * 254.031 3.669 2.135 57.350 51.960 1 4 2.857 4.013 1.065 924 
Bits 408.820 : 89.086 50.358 39.861 2.832 2.342 869 682 
Cezay:r-i Banr-1 Sefid 19.971 : 17.630 164.815 152,027 77 54 19 17 18 4 3 
Hudavendigar 730,085 700.413 782 804 85,109 81,259 39.890 37,975 2544 2.452 1.134 1,154 663 636 
Diyarbekir 171.962 143.607 563 562 22.379 21.231 4.345 4.058 1848 1.723 
Sivas 506.048 466.740 32,294 35,080 74.585 69.471 1.670 1.630 2.160 2.093 
Trabzon 549,949 522.039 111,829 103,645 26,516 23.539 1 720 708 1.230 1.219 
Konya 582.749 562.964 195 101 44,768 41.793 8.188 7.349 5 49 31 27 21 465 364 
Kastamonu 564.844 523,293 12,107 10.954 5.146 4.663 6 1 3 10 6 3 
Mamuretutaziz 205.404 185,380 338 313 35.099 32,413 3.138 3.082 2.839 3.515 
Beyrut 235,878 224.342 28,259 23.462 14 4 8.595 7806 1,132 996 
Bagdat 159,129 3,814 373 723 40 
Basra 9,460 36 334 
Halep 383,876 356.332 4,739 4.181 34.831 29,527 4.054 3.861 5.375 5.248 6.625 6.519 
Suriye 199.299 208.700 18,339 14,831 196 164 7,607 7.209 90 102 517 439 
Trablusgarb 229,003 207,490 73 72 43 17 13 15 
Musul 148.162 3 45 4,726 74 
Van 29,408 25,174 33.994 25.388 
Iskodra 40,580 40.642 3,291 2,807 3 3 1,058 1.120 
Selanik 218,429 201,175 136.138 127,743 423 214 83.510 72.200 10.883 9,603 1.604 1.089 34 24 178 151 
Edirne 329,204 289.400 176,293 164.615 15.487 10,657 60,677 58.799 344 277 26 23 106 97 
Kosova 252.937 126.658 9.626 3.968 1 157,344 115.474 235 119 54 
Manastir 194,945 133,606 149,702 136,299 5 3 107,192 89.896 3,021 2.535 1 4 
Yanya 119,826 105.589 148,798 137,794 49 35 
Biga 72.708 68.063 19.826 18,465 1,218 1,118 380 353 2 8 32 32 
tzmit 104,290 96.270 18,605 17,261 26.125 25.140 1 1 214 188 927 899 
Zor 30.982 29,391 4 9 32 28 17 9 151 82 
Kudus 103,919 93,782 8,250 7,635 367 339 217 184 276 244 
Gatalca 12,502 10,626 __ _ 23,314 21,011 505 491 3,985 3.603 _ 

Total 8,279,736 7,229,017 887 905 1.479.846 1.343.217 547,526 484,182 418.107 343,423 13.904 12,138 15.608 14,141 47,991 41,049 26.925 25.560 
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[.16.B. Summary of Ottoman Population 1906/7 (continued) 


Latins Suryani 
(Roman Catholics} — Maronites (Synac} _Chaideans_ Jacobites Jews 
M F M F M F M E M F M F 
1,184 1,478 384 134-291-108 23,746 24,033 
701701 2 2 7 8 16.404 16,117 
633 632 
181 169 748 591 227 (164 51 47 
1 45 35 7 12 6 4 
1,655 1,155 
38 30 1 1 2.439 2,323 
2,248 2,089 
10,229 9.033 572 593 
1 2 150 149 
1 3 3 20 17 
1 1 3 2 143 119 
1 1 42 25 
331-339 487 582 2 4 
1.055 1.024 11.598 10.102 89 89 4.034 4,074 
55 2 327 13.621 94 
440 
1.316 1,247 1,033 967 2,597 2,194 392 368 6.311 5,353 
41 58 2,763 2.273 3.618 2,827 2424 4,939 4,596 
6.498 6,292 
719 1,024 4.165 
149144 
18 13 4 26,183 26,212 
1 2 12,003 11,836 
2.266 1.303 865 803 
1 2 2,794 2,665 
2,035 1,642 
1,735 1,650 
5 5 2 1 5 3 171 170 
1 94 51 3 
3.476 3.156 3,980 3,903 
938 828 
10,823 9.673 15,396 13,342 20,288 16,697 1,678 693 1,024 137,169 116,266 


Foreign 

Samaritans Yezidis Gypsies Citizens Tota! Totat 
M F M F M F M F M F Population 
129-136 101.211 28,038 469.420 312.807 782.227 
2 45,003. 37.432 82.435 
1 13 34.176 23,042 884.810 842,771 1.727.581 
192-177 27 32 601,555 555.576 = 1,157.131 
260.258 = 244.138 504.396 
55 42 114 50 362.645 313.210 675,855 
164.534 133.126 297 660 
2.475 2.261 189.857 174.366 364,223 
822 734 289 195 863,566 827,711 1.691.277 
. 211,898 180,807 392.705 
1,173 1,066 29 31 618.110 576.262 = 1, 194.372 
1,039 300 691,308 651,470 1.342.778 
264.235 30 636,798 612,979 1.249.777 
157. 139 62 43 582.393 539.123 1.421.516 
27 31 247,665 225.659 473.324 
95 73 290,749 271.970 §62.719 
174,268 3.910 178,178 
10.270 10.270 
§2. 44 158 108 241 130 451,600 416.079 867.679 
57 40 13 9 237,503 241.272 478,775 
70 37 235.700 =. 213,923 449 623 
2,830 161,748 161.748 
23 28 63.402 50,562 113,964 
45,104 44,744 89,848 
2,455 2,281 439 356 480.298 441.061 921,359 
1,769 1,617 340 223 §96.250 537.546 1.133.796 
423.393 248.260 671,653 
1,111 993 38 1§ 458.810 366.078 824,828 
652 346 271,360 245.406 516.766 
443 422 96,344 90.111 186,455 
120 114 150,466 140.051 290,517 
31,284 29.570 60,854 
49 35 120,534 109.278 229,812 
_284 _265 102 75 41,630 36.899 78,529 
147,115 2.887 40 8.629 7,841 141.962 55.798 11,170,533 9.714.097 20,884,630 


Notes to Tables 1.16.A and /.16.B. 

Source: {UKTY 947, “Memalik-i Osmaniyyede Dehil-i Tahrir Olan Nufusun Icmati’’ {The summary of 
Ottoman population included in the census}. 

Notes: The register (59 pages long) containing these summary figures does not give information 
about the year to which they pertain. However, tt can be deduced, from comparson with other 
Statistics and factors such as the arrangement of the provinces in the list, that this summary was 
compiled in 1906 or 1907 and that certainly it summarizes data obtained in the countrywide census of 
1905’6. That census was carried out for each kaza under the direction of a general committee 
consisting of the kaza population officials plus one member each from the provincia executive 
committee and the municipa! council, two reserve officers, and representatives of the local communi- 


ties, Muslim and non-Muslim. Census teams (secretaries) visited each village to record the population 
and compile a census list, the accuracy of which was attested by the kaza general committee and by 
village leaders including the muhtar (elected elder), the smams and priests of the religious Communi- 
ties, and the community council. In order to keep the population records up to date. the officials were 
required to report each quarter on birtns, deaths, immigration, and emigration. See Memalik-i 
Osmaniyyenin 1330 Senesi Nufus Istatistiki (istanbul, 1919), Introduction. 

Districts 1-27 are vi/ayets: the capita! is listed first in each case, followed by the other sancaks in 
the province. Districts 28-32 are sancaks; the capital is listed first, followed by the other kazas in the 
sancak. 
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_1.17.A. Ottoman Population, 1914 (R. 1330) 


Poa Greek Armenian Suryani Old 
£° 4 administrative Oistrict Mustims Greeks Armenians Jews Catholics Catholics Protestants Latins (Syriac) Syrians 2 
“ tstanbul (Capital and Vicinity) : : 
Istanbu! (Old City} 279.056 64,287 27,575 13.4414 32 520 221 139 18 3 
Makrikoy (Bakirkdy) 28 967 11,221 5.734 364 46 220 6 5 ' 
Adalar (/siands) 1,586 8,725 596 79 5 56 6 8 5 _. _Chaldeans 
Beyogiu (former Pera-Galata and , , 2 
Bosphorus. European Shore) ; 117,267 75,971 22.180 31.080 273 8.462 739 > 2.669 511 
Uskudar 70,447 19,832 13,296 6.836 31 653 240 89 23 
Gebze 26,220 5,856 47 21 
Karta! in Asia 8,257 6.862 3.209 13 7 
Beykoz 14 466 3,708 325 292 1 476 
Sile 14,168 8.913 ees ae = Bos aes <e a7) 
* Total, Istanbul 560,434 205,375 72,962 52,126 387 9,918 1,213 2,905 562 
1. Edirne $3,731 36,222 4,536 13,889 45 
Mustafa Pasa 11,857 6.134 568 
Seymenii 4,594 4,235 1 10 476 
Lala Pasa 13,987 1,878 
Dimetoka 20,110 24,447 174 986 
Uzunkdprd 26,483 13,714 81 232 
‘A. Kirk Kilise (Kirklareli) 22,022 14,154 987 
Luleburgaz 14,777 3,125 64 434 
Baba-yi Atik 16,749 2,195 48 
Vize 10,020 4,089 
Demirkoy 4,023 5.110 
Pinarhisar 10,976 3,126 
B. Tekfurdagi (Tekirdag) 19,484 4,618 9,093 1,566 48 115 
Corlu 13,858 3,415 1,678 1,211 ] 
Malkara 24,857 14,523 2,658 176 3 
| Hayrabolu 19,914 3,971 193 ; 
| Saray 16,990 2,035 1 4 3 
| C. Gelibolu 8,220 16,137 1,190 2,576 
| Kegan 15,221 15,371 51 1 
: {psala 11,296 7,007 
Sarkéy 5,604 11,009 
| Miurefte 2,730 14,146 
| Inos §,523 3,509 4 
Eceabad 7,391 10,292 5 3 oe = = ] 
ee Total, Edirne 360,417 224,459 19,725 22,515 221 48 115 
2, Erzurum 83,070 1,092 32,751 10 5 1,308 483 1 34 
Pasinier 56,403 10,046 
Bayburt 64,289 1,148 12,025 
° Ispir 40,015 2,920 
Tercan 36,153 349 7,401 13 
Tortum 28,320 507 716 
Keskin 36,122 37 908 5,285 
Kigi 35,572 13,621 988 
Narman 28,684 2 556 
Hinis 33,525 7,779 450 
A. Erzincan 53,898 275 16,144 147 54 
Pulumur 11,755 511 
‘ Refahiye 23,308 1,394 1,270 
ay Kurugay 11,466 2,649 
a Kemah 20,742 560 4,597 144 
“) B. Bayazid 20,952 2 2,619 
Elesgird 23,368 4,202 1,393 29 
Diyadin 19,640 904 
Tutak 23,873 1,070 
Karakilise 22,142 3,177 = 18 
Total, Erzurum 673,297 4,859 125,657 10 5 8.720 2,241 1 88 
13 
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1.17.A. Ottoman Population, 1914 (continued) 


Samaritans 


Nestorians 


Yezidis 


Gypsies 


Druzes 


Cossacks 


Bulgarians 


Serbians 


Wallachians 


Total 


280 


280 


478 


225 
349 


40 


648 


1,599 


2,502 


3.339 


386.892 
46.896 
11,087 


267.095 
111.643 
32,144 
18.348 
18,792 
23,081 


909,978 


109.549 
18,559 
8.840 
15,865 
45,942 
40,856 
38,762 
18,400 
18,992 
14,109 
9,133 
14,102 
34,924 
20,202 
42,214 
24,078 
19,030 
28,123 
30,644 
18.303 
16,613 
16,876 
9,266 
17,712 


631,094 


118,777 
66,449 
77,462 
42,935 
43,903 
29,543 
42,352 
50,181 
29,256 
41,754 
70,518 
12,266 
25,972 
14,115 
26,043 
23.964 
28,992 
20.670 
24,943 
25.337 


815,432 
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[.17.A. Ottoman Population, 1914 (continued) 


Greek Armenian Suryani ~ Old 
Administrative District Musiims’ Greeks Armenians Jews Catholics Catholics Protestants Latins (Syriac) Synans 
3. Adana 71.617 3.104 14,956 20 71 888 1.006 71 443 
Ceyhan 16.068 110 - 299 3 13 36 2 
Karaisali 27.771 20 
Yumurtalik 6.694 60 520 
A. Kozan 20,763 3.859 62 146 
Hagin 16.972 11,042 3 1,103. 1,405 - 
i Feke 13,170 1.879 2.308 632 
bs Kars 16.989 16 1,108 99 
| 8. Cebelibereket 13,193 16 675 4 80 1 
Dértyol 15,495 272 6.672 3 8 3 366 11 
(slahiye 10,927 500 
Bagce, Bulanik 14,643 3.691 600 
é Hassa 8.810 33 770 1 269 285 
: C. Mersin 27,844 2,273 790 35 73 42 68 1 23 
Tarsus 60.947 _ 774 2,929 5 281 122 313 86 —_ 
Total, Adana 341.903 8,537 50,139 66 437 2.511 5.036 174 467 
4. Ankara 69,066 3,327 3,341 1,026 6,990 915 
Ayas 24,986 
Bala 31,546 48 11 
Beypazari 23,931 26 
Haymana 34,352 180 91 13 40 7 
Kalecik 44,064 830 
Nallihan 16,581 4 1,088 15 
Yabanabad 54,957 2 9 1 
A. Corum 83,150 555 1,231 
(skilip 55,016 15 43 
Sungurlu 40,501 816 1,863 73 
Osmancik 31,824 50 68 
i Mecitézi 34,134 834 318 167 
B. Kirgehir 71,647 412 1,729 4 1 
Mucur 8,643 
| Keskin 48,349 3,039 1,883 188 
i Mecidiye 21,401 52 
Avanos 25,499 
C. Yozgat 77,187 2,281 13,736 20 213 
Akdagmadeni 37,081 7.892 3,312 49 
Bogazliyan 43,370 745 14,902 — Sp jee 
| Total, Ankara 877,285 20,226 44,507 1,026 14 7,069 2,381 
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1.17.A. Ottoman Population, 1914 (continued) 


Chaideans 
367 


406 


Jacobites 
650 


281 
114 


1,045 


Maronites Samaritans Nestorians Yezidis Gypsies 


Druzes 


Cossacks Bulgarians Serbians Wallachians Total 


26 
2 


302 


64 


113 
699 


93,217 
16,538 
27,791 
7,274 
24,830 
30,525 
17,989 
18.212 
13,969 
22,845 
11,427 
18,934 
10,337 
31,434 
65,701 


411,023 


84,665 
24,986 
8 31,613 
23,957 
34,683 
44,894 
; 17,752 
54,969 
84,936 
55,187 
43,952 
31,942 
35,453 
73,793 
8,643 
53,459 
21,453 
25,499 
93,437 
48,759 
59,785. 


953,817 
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1.17.A. Ottoman Population, 1914 (continued) 


: Greek Armenian Suryan: 
..  Aoministrateve District Musims Greeks Armenians Jews Catholics Catholics Protestants Latins (Syriac) 
5. Aydin (!zmir) 100.356 73.676 10.061 24,069 813 253 1,785 
Bergama 56.812 16.841 968 698 
Menemen 21,433 8.058 146 425 
Uria §.361 24,711 42 423 1 
Gesme 4,539 39.073 199 
Foctin (Foga) 7.427 15.670 83 
: Kusadasi 11.438 9,220 114 157 
: Seferihisar 7.816 2.641 14 4 
Tire 37.514 3,227 24 1.872 ' 
Bayindir 22 622 3,655 274 10 
‘ Odemis 71.069 6,104 1,552 12 
a Nif 19,658 4,876 12 15 
i Karaburun 8,838 9,934 
A. Manisa 86,565 22,471 2,630 2,146 19 226 8 
Kasaba 32,938 3,573 447 983 
Salihli 28, 836 1,693 91 242 
Alasehir 33,467 3,359 17 1 
Kula 32,022 3.228 
Esme 23,415 33 
Demirci 34,440 144 9 
Gordes 36,858 988 
: Karaagag 18,076 3,388 919 30 
i Soma 20,360 2.094 10 11 
i Akhisar 31,359 6,358 514 471 
B. Aydin 82.163 9,702 245 2,560 59 
Nazitti 50,719 2,699 543 463 
Bozdogan 33,298 406 1 3 
Soke 20,028 16,720 133 95 
Cine 32.376 651 2 30 
Karacasu 18,865 221 
»  C. Denizli 41,788 2,409 548 35 
‘ Tavas 57,271 4 
Gal 52,585 177 14 1 
Buldan 30,911 24 14 
Saraykoy 21,068 1,041 37 5 
Garbikaraagag __ 50,776 34 pee fe bins = Pa = 
Total, Aydin 1,249,067 299,096 19,395 35.041 j 892 479 1,793 2 
6. Bitlis 38,701 18,650 89 384 350 
Ahlat 10,190 9,501 207 
Hizan 11,624 5,023 
Mutki 12,462 4,110 
A. Siirt 27,649 2,218 412 775 
Eruh 22,677 1,890 714 
Prevari 6,415 1,326 
Sirvan 15,181 1,169 1,109 
Garzan 14,541 4,225 107 1,044 
B. Geng 24,467 1,603 
Capakgur 11,292 734 
Kulp 15,252 3,573 
G. Mus 30,254 33,087 2,699 530 
Butanik 16,372 14,662 
Sasun 7,454 6,505 
Malazgird 30,929 4,438 
Varto 14,539 1,990 as 2, 228 
Total, Bitlis 309,999 114,704 2,788 1,640 3,992 
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1.17.A. Ottoman Population, 1914 (continued) 


__Chaideans 


YW 


1,549 
954 
1,781 


72 


4.356 


Gypsies 


Druzes Cossacks Bulgarians Serbians Wallachians 


Total 


2,766 
30 


2,796 


12 
51 


98 


169 


211,013 
75,334 
30,113 
34,538 
43,811 
23,180 
20,929 
10,475 
42,736 
26,561 
78,737 
24,561 
18,772 
114,076 
37,941 
30,862 
36,844 
35,250 
23,455 
34,590 
37,846 
22,413 
22,475 
38,702 
97,495 
54,454 
33,719 
36,976 
33,059 
19,086 
44,780 
57,275 
52,777 
30,949 
22,151 


50,810 


1,608,742 


58,174 
19,898 
16,647 
16,572 
32,603 
26,235 
9,522 
17,459 
19,989 
26,070 
12,026 
18,825 
66.570 
31,034 
13,959 
35,367 
16,529 


“437,479. 
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1.17.A. Ottoman Population, 1914 (continued) 


Greek Armenian Suryani 
Administratwe District Mushims Greeks Armenians Jews Cathoics Catholics Protestants Latins (Syriac) 
7. Beyrut 45,063 22,018 423 3.431 3,718 270 314 250 491 
Sur 31,653 550 4.101 206 
Sayda 46.472 130 859 2.540 2 110 19 
Merjuyun 22,296 4.777 278 1.671 1;133 103 
A. Trablus Sam (Tripoli) 50,004 10,734 72 66 Be 69 23 
Safita 32,254 4,271 175 137 
Akkar 19.920 12.573 671 391 
Hasnitilekrad 16,477 12,185 144 177 
B. Akka 31,800 3,959 4 106 4.316 332 268 
Haifa 23,417 939 2,439 2.903 54 250 
Tabariya 8,410 150 3,194 244 5 24 
Safed 22,481 326 4.644 2.049 26 3 
Nasireh 41,777 4,274 1.612 367 1,820 
C. Lazkiye 46,057 3.485 481 85 24 
Merkeb 29,469 3,443 
Cebie 28,586 105 
Sahyun 30,626 1,537 580 
D. Nabius 74,843 1,035 29 370 357 
Beni Saab 35,929 18 
Cenin 40,780 765 2 _ 47 226 
Total, Beyrut 648,314 87,244 1,188 15,052 24,210 277 3,823 3,367 491 
8. Halep (Aleppo) 93,976 1,173 3,603 9,973 7,772 3,952 385 606 2,874 
Iskenderun 14,140 2,373 1,519 129 213 65 33 70 78 
\dlib 51,762 845 53 84 
Antakya 78,054 7,352 4,773 357 179 72 736 4 
Bab 25,359 31 8 2 
Beylan 10,506 1,696 18 2 314 232 
Gisrigugur 26,435 1,488 4,150 1 517 2,027 488 
Harem 29,967 13 47 1 2 
A. Cebelisemaan 25,138 
Maaratainaman 20,272 27 
Minbig 2,768 7 1 : 11 13 
B. Ayintab (Antep) 89,769 67 14,466 860 7 393 4,635 610 
Kilis 78,905 434 3,934 775 376 390 
Rumkale 29,269 878 26 oS _ 3 108 pias me 
Total, Haleb 576,320 13,772 35,104 12,193 8,182 5,739 8,643 1,776 2,956 
9. Hiidavendigar (Bursa) 111,301 24,048 6,433 3,687 691 278 
Gemlik 16,373 8,568 3,348 
Orhangazi 11,884 22,726 36 121 
Karacabey 25,763 9,921 987 44 49 
Mudanya 7,677 17,389 100 53 20 
Kirmasti 56,599 1,381 1,016 184 
Orhaneli 47,140 44 6 
A. Ertugrul (Bilecik) 59,508 9,877 7,774 42 479 183 
Ségiit 55,223 1,982 7,770 52 136 
Inegél 56,238 34 7,101 106 225 
Yenigehir 26,408 1,683 1,660 pees os as 
Total, Hiidavendigar 474,114 74,927 58,921 4,126 1,278 992 
10. Diyarbekir 52,285 343 13,970 520 113 1,269 1,228 3,820 
Lice 23,595 4,151 508 468 
Sifvan 26,330 507 12,756 327 932 
Derik 21,189 415 436 277 165 
Besiri 11,015 3,369 58 1,393 
A. Mardin 51,116 12 4 6.974 917 9,227 
Cizre 17,022 268 234 90 3.009 
Midyat 42,607 67 1,385 13,470 
Savur 39,928 5 96 931 1.316 
Nusaybin 12,842 1,009 2.766 
B. Siverek 50,435 2,455 136 126 272 638 
Germik 19.226 784 184 37 
Virangehir 15,477 2 521 2 528 53 772 
C. Maden 71.493 958 8,901 473 1.185 
Paiu 37,541 8,224 ons eae _ 166 
Total, Diyarbekir 492,101 1,822 55,890 2,085 113 9,96 37.976 
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1.17.A. Ottoman Population, 1914 (continued) 


Chaideans 


19 


365 


5.994 


Jacobites 


309 


Maronites 


13,446 
3,059 
3,430 


40,723 


Samaritans 


Nestorans 


Ye2idis Gypsies 


Diuzes 


Cossacks 


Bulgarians 


Serbians 


Wallachians 


Total 


46 


316 96 


316 159 


530 


1,869 


82 
233 


1,022 
724 


314 


2.375 


1 


1,956 


89,144 
39,569 
53,562 
31,596 
67 369 
37.416 
41,888 
29,758 
40,852 
30,189 
12,027 
30,561 
20,248 
50,500 
34,197 
28,691 
32,743 
76,794 
35,951 
41,818 


824 873 


126,676 
18,875 
52.744 
91,537 
25,401 
12,816 
35,106 
30,044 
25,138 
20,299 

2,800 

140,810 
84,814 
30,730 


667,790 


147,777 
28,289 
34,767 
37,294 
25,239 
59.180 
47,190 
77,873 
65,163 
63.704 
29,751 


616,227 


75,089 
28.722 
41,743 
22,668 
16.068 
71,969 
24.538 
58.777 
42.356 
17,006 
54.062 
20.231 
17.655 
83,016 


45.931 
619.825 
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1.17.A. Ottoman Population, 1914 (continued) 


‘ Greek Armenian Suryari iq 
Admimstrative District Musi:ms Greeks Armenians Jews Catholics Catholics Protestants Latins (Syrac} Syrians 
11. Siirlye (Syria) 197.507 6,569 443 10,129 6.282 237 131 122 739 
Baalbek 18.667 1.144 1 3.713 10 10 10 6 
Buka 19.113 3,403 4.261 34 
Zebdani 14,329 1,448 153 82 7 
Wadi ef Acem 13,528 2,297 34 56 370 
Hasbiya 5.063 3.958 6 $91 351 
Rasiya 5.407 3,393 173 62 175 
Kuneytra 33.534 748 4 320 142 12; 
Duma 35,350 1.337 1.671 
Nebk 40,139 1.755. 3.847 108 495 
A. Havran 27,274 244 195 
lzra 28,196 595 781 
* Mismiye 7,802 239 2,756 
Busra 22,485 3.096 594 180 
Suweyda 23,800 900 
Aclun 57,156 4,749 58 
B. Kerek 18,550 1,655 317 
Tefile 7,665 4 
Salt 33,496 3,604 783 379 1,733 
; Maan 6,012 
i C. Hama 64,225 8,089 181 332 501 
Imraniye 24,838 1,508 
Selimiye 19,859 
Homs 67,587 10,246 _ 1,327 6 751 774 
Total, Suriye 791,582 60,978 413 10,140 27.662 247 1,873 2.991 3,079 
12. Sivas 54,819 728 23,812 1,830 434 
Tonus 40,868 12,969 141 584 
Hafik 40,076 21 11,376 
| Darende 26,518 2,798 6 58 
| Divrigi 30,630 8.354 
Aziziye 50,344 8 1,038 4 60 
Kangal 29,212 3.111 
, Koggiri 47,203 6,112 5,980 76 
| Gurdin 15,640 7,788 414 703 
Ne Yildizeti 39,239 569 1,379 
: A. Amasya 53,123 2,679 9,598 121 260 
| Havza 17,475 7,869 335 
}. 4 Kiiprd 41,853 4,755 1,032 1 7 320 
boy Gumiishacik6y 24,957 3,660 3,549 173 
Merzifon 25,370 1,067 8,160 406 1,160 3 
Ladik 15,881 4,920 343 
/ B. Tokat 90,125 3,997 12,046 339 764 115 
I Erbaa 50.895 7,922 3,274 4 430 
| f Zile 69,328 154 2,833 88 
i Niksar 22,843 4,815 3,183 
Resadiye 25,660 811 
C. Karahisarisarki 26,379 16,383 8,477 17 
Alucra 30,737 692 30 
Mesudiye 26,510 5,264 664 
\ Sugehri 22,871 2,040 11,240 97 
' Koyulhisar 21,199 858 37 
ry Total, Sivas 939,735 75,324 143,406 344 3,693 4.575 3 
i Saal 
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7.A. Ottoman Population, 1914 (continued) 


»gideans 


63 


288 
351 


Jacobites 


Maronites 


Samaritans 


Nestorians 


Yezidis Gypsies 


Druzes Cossacks  ulgarians Serbians Wallachians 


Total 


112 


5.464 
5,577 


300 
1,536 
2.528 


13 
943 
336 
156 


20 


217 
282 
707 
370 
165 
268 

24 


330 


2,363 


4,342 
83 


2,960 


7,385 


222,624 
25,097 
29,339 
16.019 
16.298 
15,254 

9.629 
34,916 
38,358 
46,344 
27,710 
29,572 
13.757 
26,355 
24,700 
61,967 
20,522 
7,669 
39.995 
6.012 
73,328 
26,487 
19,859 
86,598 


918,409 


81,623 
54,562 
51,473 
29,380 
38,984 
51,454 
32,323 
59,371 
24,545 
41.187 
65,998 
25,679 
48,250 
32,339 
36,873 
21,124 
107,756 
62,690 
72,671 
30,865 
26,471 
51,586 
31,459 
32,438 
36,248 
22,094 


1.169.443 
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1.17.A. Ottoman Population, 1914 (continued) 


Armenian 


Catno:.cs Catholics 


Greek 
Administrat've District Musiins Greeks Armenians Jews 
13. Trabzon 64.726 23.806 14,846 8 
Ordu 111.421 18.505 12,349 
Of 75.050 1.819 
Akgeabat 56,401 6,561 3,517 
Tirebolu 48,999 10.530 868 
Stirmene 57,698 9,762 323 
Giresun 92,301 24.138 2,275 
Gérele 42,823 1,648 312 
Vakfikebir 28,484 13 51 
Macka 17,950 19,575 258 
A. Lazistan (Rize) 122.055 1,507 5 
Atina 50,297 171 28 
Hopa 38, 156 44 2 
B. Giimishane 29,639 9.179 1,817 
Torul 29.686 30.547 24 
Siran 22,312 3,455 392 
Kelkit 33,130 614 __ 482 a 
Total, Trabzon 921,128 161.574 37,549 8 
14, Kastamonu 67,467 2,468 2.153 
inebolu 80,431 3,289 167 
Safranbolu 59, 866 3,818 
Tagkopri 50,721 65 1,477 
Daday 47,536 46 310 
Cide 41,845 388 3 
Arag 41,642 53 10 
Tosya 29,489 680 114 
A. Gankiri (Kengiri) 94,385 1,234 472 
Gerkes 63,519 103 10 
B. Sinop 28,290 4,595 675 8 
Boyabat 59,324 194 3,074 
Ayancik 42,556 1.917 3 
Gerze 30,231 2,108 _49t = 
Total, Kastamonu 737,302 20,958 8,959 8 
15. Konya 101,880 6,542 3,235 77 
Akgehir 57,234 2,266 4,890 1 
Beysehir 41,596 122 33 
Seydisehir 22,946 26 129 
lIgin 31,932 705 103 
Bozkir 55,115 272 
Karaman 55,237 567 1,245 
Eregti 29,102 565 887 3 2 
Sultaniye 20,640 
Koghisar 35,177 209 14 
Ermenak 29,424 1 2 
Saiteli 39,979 4 
A. Burdur 54,032 2,783 1,271 
Tefenni 27,671 86 24 
B. tsparta 46,698 6,648 1,119 
Uluborlu 19,367 1,278 > 
Egridir 27,020 2,982 
Karaagag¢ 25,743 10 
Yalvag 29,919 9 10 
Total, Konya 750,712 25,071 12,971 4 79 
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Suryani ; 


iSyriaci 


Old 


127 
1.211 


1.338 


200 


53 


254 
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Syrians 
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1.17.A. Ottoman Population, 1914 (continued) 


Maronites Samaritans Nestorians Yezidis Gypsies Druzes Cossacks Bulgarians Serbians Waliachians Total 


104.858 
143,491 
76,869 
66.479 
60,397 
67.783 
118.714 
44,783 
28,548 
37.783 
123.567 
50.496 
38,202 
40,635 
60,257 
25,859 
34.226 


1.122.947 


72,088 
83,887 
63,684 
52,263 
47,892 
' 42,236 
41.705 
30.283 
96,091 
63,632 
33,568 
62,592 
44,476 
32,830 


767,227 


4 111,938 
212 64,603 
41,751 

23,101 

32,740 

55.387 

57,049 

30,561 

20,640 

32.400 

29.427 

39.983 

58.139 

27,781 

54,465 

20,650 

30.002 

25,753 

29,938 


212 789,308 


a 
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1.17.A. Ottoman Population, 1914 (continued) 


. Greek — Armentan Suryani Old _ 47.A. Ottoman Population, 1914 (continued) 
Administrative District Mushms Greeks Armenians Jews Catholics Catholics Protestants Latins (Syriac} Syrians wa ks au 
16. Mamuretuiaziz 56.365 23. 23.725 1.323 4.000 374 344 cnaideans Jacobites __ Maronites Samaritans Nestorians _Yezidis Gypsies  Druzes Cossacks Bulgarians Serbians Wallachians ota 
Harput 22.541 7.519 125 ‘1,528 167 639 7 86.162 
Egin 32.610 636 9,373 12 503 32.519 
Arapkir 24.194 1 9.204 221 666 36 ; 43.170 
Kebanmadeni 23.944 37 320 57- 34,286 
Potiirge 34.166 679 777 24.358 
A. Malatya 57.726 7.060 764 390 174 18 35.622 
Behisni 42.282 1.550 420 "1 66.143 
Hasanmansur 34,154 2,189 754 441 402 44,252 
Kahta 16,434 743 7 54 37,949 
Akgadag 35,987 341 125 9 17,238 
B. Dersim 11,874 1.151 36.453 
Gemiskezek 16,181 267 3.772 215 13,025 
Carsancak 12,157 6,862 243 20,435 
Ovacik 4.165 10 19.262 
Nazimiye 7,276 7 89 4.175 
Maagirt 14,323 1,483 7.372 
Total, Mamuretiitaziz 446,379 971 76.070 3.751 8.043 715 2,234 = — 
17. Van 45,119 33,789 § = 
Ercis 27,323 8,083 828 79,736 
Gatak 8,132 4,292 35,406 
Adilcevaz 10,820 4,849 12,717 
Gevas 18,123 10.520 293 15,669 
A. Hakkari 21,848 1 3,461 836 : 28,643 
Colemerik 7,450 296 1.534 27,680 
Mahmudiye 10,230 528 1258 9,004 . 
Semdinii 9,873 274 1366 12,959 
Givar 12,771 959 273 835 ise 11,740 
Hogab 7,691 = 1,015 oe 0878 16,881 
Total, Van 179,380 1 67,792 1,388 ee ao 
18. Eskigehi 4,128 8.091 —*1,366 259.141 
. Eskigehir 83,883 2,613 3,979 194 316 215 = 
Sivrihisar 33,328 4.185 206 91-200 
Mihaliggik 23,367 112 328 37.719 
Total, Eskigehir 140,578 2,613 8,276 728 316 215 — 
19. Antalya 70,165 7,837 144 173 
Elmali- 25,081 325 484 1 78.317 
Alanya 32,390 1,877 33 336 26,226 
Akseki 34,384 65 14 34,314 
Kag 19,210 1,028 5° 34,449 
Manavgat 19,411 56 20.243 
Korkuteli 23,534 19.467 
Finike » 11,587 1,197 44 23.534 
Total, Antalya 235,762 12,385 630 250 271 37 aise 
621 38 249.686 
20. Urfa 69,526 13,995 817 1,084 1,597 39 2,328 
Birecik 27,085 1.071 48 461 55 89.386 
Rakah 14,638 2 12 28.720 
Surug 26,824 83 12 14,652 
Harran 11,311 26,919 
Total, Urfa 149,384 2 15,161 865 1557 1.652 39 2,328 eS 
170,988 
COMET ON FONVTELTR PARE 
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[.17.A. Ottoman Population, 1914 (continued) 


].17.A. Ottoman Population, 1914 (continued) 


Greek Armenian Suryani Did 
Administrative District Muslims Greeks Armenians Jews Catholics Catholics Protestants Latins (Syriac} Syrians 
21. Icel 34,628 1,210 334 Chaldeans 
Anamur 31,768 725 9 
Guilnar 20,668 457 7 6 
Mut 14,970 108 _. ol al 
Tota!, Ige! 102.034 2,500 341 10 7 
22. fzmit 40,403 5,226 23,873 307 448 1.078 3 3 
Adapazari 76.864 7.957 16,461 113 1 655 8 
Karamursel 14,850 6,047 2.635 7 
Kandira 40,495 1,804 641 4 
Geyve 32,508 7,108 8,363 4 204 
Yalova 7,954 10,274 3,304 
lznik 13,785 _1,632 __ 126 = _ tak = 
Totai, !zmit 226,859 40,048 $5,403 428 449 1.937 10 3 = 
8 
23. Bolu 53,594 14 1,220 7 
Eregli 42,059 1,389 
Bartin 64,395 1,104 401 3 
Gerede 50,423 45 19 
Goyntik 19,075 2 
Dlizce 58,041 1,013 392 
Devrek » S$O7936 404 670 
Mudurnu 29,818 
Zonguidak 28,540 1,175 _ 259 7 5 2 2 ait aL 
Total, Bolu 399,281 5,146 2,961 20 5 9 2 { 1 
24. Canik (Samsun) 44,992 54,709 4,791 18 261 263 
Unye §8.351 5,251 5,861 9 10 
Bafra 48,944 30,838 1,735 
Fatsa 35,678 3,026 1,250 385 
Cargamba 54,353 3,948 10,820 609 
Terme 23,632 967 2,601 a oe 
Total, Canik 265,950 98,739 27,058 27 261 1,257 _ 
: 10 
25. Catalca 13,034 16,984 44 §3 
Biydk Cekmece 3,255 9,511 17 
Silivei 3,759 10,302 781 1,427 
Total, Gatalca 20,048 36,797 842 1,480 
26. Zor 43,645 18 67 27 215 1 1 140 
Rastlayn 2,667 2 { 5 51 
Agara 19,458 = ae = = —_ =. = a | 
Total, Zor 65,770 18 67 2 27 215 1 1 144 _t: 
51 
27. Kuddiis-i Serif (Jerusalem) 70,270 19,717 1,173 18,190 533 1,473 9,062 386 
Yafa (Jaffa) 62,758 §,312 137 2,105 $53 249 774 4 11 
Gazze 77,296 1,006 243 11 41 
Halil Ur-Rahman 55,720 721 3 _ 
Total, Kudus-i Serif 266,044 26,035 4,310 21,259 1,086 1,733 9,880 427 oa 
1 
28. Afyon Karahisar-i Sahip 97,547 59 7,163 7 2 9 
Dinar 37,496 327 65 
Bolvadin 39,618 3 8 
Sandikli 37.165 7 33 
Aziziye 44,097 151 123 
Civril 21,736 85 45 = nS) = 
Totat, Karahisar-i Sahip 277,659 632 7,437 7 2 9 
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Jacobites 


= 


Maronites Samaritans Nestorans — Yezidis Gypsies 


Buigarians Serbians Wallachians Total 


74 
228 


302 


10 
143 
98 


251 


270 7 


270 113 


74 


36,172 
32,502 
21,212 
15,308 


105,194 


71,349 
102,051 
8 23,547 
42,944 
48,187 
21,532 
15,543 


325,153 


co 


54,835 
43,448 
65,903 
50,487 
19,176 
60,199 
54,410 
30,182 
‘ 30,008 


408,648 


ala 


105,044 
69,472 
81,517 
40,339 
69,730 
27,200 


393,302 


40 30,165 
195 13,121 
103 16,470 


338 59,756 


44,165 
2,671 
19,458 


66,294 


420.921 
72,206 
78,597 
56,444 


328,168 


104,787 
37,962 
» 39,629 
37,205 
44.371 
21,866 


285,820 
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1.17-A. Ottoman Population, 1914 (continued) 


Old 


Syrians 


Greek Armenian Suryani 
Administrative District Musiims Greeks Armenians Jews Catholics Catholics Protestants Latins (Syriac} 
29. Karesi (Balikesir) 156,092 2.655 2.963 3 1 
Edremit 30,846 9,699 41 40 
Erdek 15,232 31,035 1,094 303 
Ayvalik 454 31,440 
Balya 33,680 3,266 298 or : 
Bandirma 41,146 11,507 4.032 4 106 51 
Burhaniye 20,280 4.514 43 14 
Sindirgi i 27,095 1,130 20 1 
Génen 34.979 2,251 a a _ = = 
Total, Karesi 359,804 97,497 8,544 362 109 51 2 
30. Kale-i Sultaniye (Canakkale) 13,596 4,358 1.269 2,961 9 59 
Ezine 15,801 486 700 256 
Ayvacik 17,089 5 1 
Bayramig 20,614 290 48 269 8 
Biga 65,242 2,243 409 103 
Lapseki 17561 1.164 8 —52 = = 
Total, Kale-i Suitaniye 149,903 8,541 2,474 3,642 9 67 
31, Kayseri 101,924 19,662 30,105 1,513 1,614 
Develi 30,948 2,085 15,689 2 404 
Incesu : 14,559 3,773 
Biinyanihamid 36,861 _1,070 2,865 aaa — 
Total, Kayseri 184,292 26,590 48,659 1,515 2,018 
32. Kiitahya 136,164 5,587 2,811 638 
Gediz 38,256 
Usak 88,626 2,957 1,099 
Simav 40,302 ait RS _ 
Total, Kitahya 303,348 8,755 3,910 638 
33. Maras 50,356 11 13,260 251 23 3,808 4,972 1,189 
Pazarcik 23,868 37 
Elbistan 47,595 1,200 372 445 
~ Zeytun-Siileymanli 8,069 10,050 182 486 
Géksun 22,757 a 3,295 _ = _118 _ 208 = 
Total, Maras 152,645 11 27,842 251 23 4,480 6.111 1,189 
34. Mentese (Mugla) 61,576 2,008 4 1 
Maramaris 15,040 2,082 69 
Koycegiz 23,716 727 5 120 
Fethiye 36,734 7,394 217 
Bodrum 15,468 4,042 3 203 
Milas 36,382 3,670 = 1,005 
Total, Mentese 188,916 19,923 12 1,615 
35. Nigde 52,754 26,156 1,149 137 
Nevsehir 38,146 10,935 1,050 46 106 
Urgiip 26,671 7,953 30 166 
Aksaray 59,010 4,551 1,758 333 
Bor 22,924 1,442 77 26 
Ulukisla 11,807 2,475 114 1 
Arapsun 15,788 4,800 12 — tase 
Total. Nigde 227,100 58,312 4,890 46 769 
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1.17.A. Ottoman Population, 1914 (continued) 


Chaldeans — Jacobites 


Maronites 


Notes follow Table 1.17.B. 


Samaritans 


Nestorians 


Yezidis 


Gypsies Druzes Cossacks 


Buigarians 


Serbians Wallachians Total 


30 


339 
369 794 


243 


161,744 

40,626 

47,666 

. 31,894 

3.650 40,894 
1,787 59.425 
24,851 

1 28,247 
37,623 


5,438 472,970 


22,252 

82 17,325 

17,095 

1 21,230 
67,997 

1,096 19,916 


165,815 


154,818 
49,128 
18,332 
40,796 


‘ 263,074 


145.443 
38,256 
92,682 
40,513 


316,894 


73,873 
23,905 
49,612 
18,787 
26,378 


192,555 


63,589 
“17,195 
* 24,972 
44,345 
19,716 
41,057 


"210,874 


oO 


80,196 
50,283 
34.820 
65,652 
25,169 
14,397 
20.600 


"291.117 
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1.17.B. Summary of Ottoman Population, 1914 


Greek 


Armenian 


_{.17.B. Summary of Ottoman Population, 1914 (continued) 


Administrative District Muslims Greeks Armenians Jews Catholics Catholics Protestants —Latins oe sie 
Edirne 360.417 224,459 19,725 22,515 221 48 115 Chaldeans Jacobites Maronites Samaritans Nestorians —Yezidis Gypsies Druzes Cossacks Bulgarians Wallachians Total 
Erzurum 673.297 4.859 125.657 10 5 8,720 2.241 1 88 1,092 2,502 631,094 
istanbul 560.434 205.375 72.962 52.126 387 9.918 1.213 2.905 562 13 a7 S aad 
Adana 341.903 8,537 50.139 66 437 2.511 5.036 174 467 476 280 3,339 909,978 
Ankara 877,285 20,226 44.507 1,026 14 7.069 - 2.387 : 406 1,045 302 411,023 
Aydin 1,249,067 299,096 19,395 35.044 1 892 479 1.793 2 1,301 8 953,817 
Bitlis 309,999 114,704 2,788 1,640 3.992 11 2,796 169 1.608.742 
Beyrut 648.314 87,244 1,188 15.052 24,210 277 3.823 3.367 “491 4,356 a3) are 
Halep 576.320 13.772 35,104 12,193 8.182 5.739 8,643 1,776 2.956 19 40,723 164 1 824 873 
Hidavendigar 474.114 74,927 58,921 4.126 1,278 992 365 309 316 159 1,956 667,790 
Diyarbekir 492,101 1,822 55.890 2,085 113 9.960 7,376 37.976 4.139 1,869 prbieer 
Suriye 791,582 60,978 413 10.140 27,662 247 1.873 2.991 3.079 : 5,994 2,375 619,825 
Sivas 939,735 75,324 143,406 344 3.693 4.575 3 351 5,577 6,111 20 7,385 918,409 
Trabzon 921.128 161,574 37.549 8 1,350 1,338 2,363 1,169,443 
Kastamonu 737 302 20.958 8.959 8 1,122,947 
Konya : 750,712 25,071 12,971 4 79 254 1 767,227 
Mamuretiilaziz 446,379 971 76,070 3.751 8.043 715 2,234 4 212 789,308 
Van 179,380 1 67,792 1,383 ; 8 56 538,227 
Eskigehir 140,578 2,613 8.276 728 316 215 1,128 8,091 1,366 259,141 
Antalya 235,762 12,385 630 250 152.726 
Urfa 149 384 2 15.161 865 1,557 1,652 39 2.328 621 38 249,686 
Igil 102,034 2,500 341 10 7 170,988 
lamit 226,859 40,048 §5,403 428 449 1,937 10 3 302 105,194 
Bolu 399,281 5,146 2,961 20 5 9 2 1 1 8 8 325.153 
Canik 265,950 98,739 27,058 27 261 1,257 1,216 6 408.648 
Catalca 20,048 36,797 842 1,480 10 393,302 
Zor eer 65,770 18 67 2 27 215 1 1 141 251 338 59,756 
Kudiis-i Serif 266,044 26,035 1,310 21,259 1,086 1,733 9.880 427 51 1 66,294 
Karahisar-i Sahip 277,659 632 7,437 7 2 9 11 270 113 328,168 
Karesi 359, 804 97,497 8,544 362 109 51 2 74 285,820 
Kale-i Sultaniye 149,903 8,541 2,474 3,642 9 67 369 794 5,438 . 472,970 
Kayseri 184,292 26,590 48,659 1.515 2.018 1,097 82 165,815 
Kitahya 303,348 8,755 3,910 638 263,074 
Maras 152.645 aR) 27,842 251 23 4,480 6,111 1,189 243 316.894 
Mentese 188,916 19,923 12 1,615 3 192,555 
Nigde __227,100 58,312 4,890 45 769 400 8 210,874 
Total 15,044,846 1,729,738 1,161,169 187,073 62,468 «67,838 ~—«65,844 «= 24.845 «54.750 4.133, te. ieee oe —_ ie oa nes — 291,417 
13,211 6,932 47,406 164 8,091 6,957 11,169 7,385 1,006 14,908 82 18,520,016 
Notes to Tables 1.17.A and /.17.B. 

Source: Ministry of the Interior, Directorate Genera! of the Administration of Popula- census (these included Hicaz, Yemen, Musul, Bagdat, Basra, Cebililibnan, Asir, Me- 
tion Registers, Memalik-i Osmaniyyenin 1330 Senesi Nitus Istatistiki [Population sta- dian, and areas of European Turkey incorporated into Greece, Serbia, and Aibania). 
tistics of the Ottoman state in the year 1914] (Istanbul, 1919). In Table 1.17.A, districts 1-17 are vifayets. Listed first is the vilayet capital, followed 

Notes: According to the official introduction, these statistics were prepared by using by the towns in the central kaza. The lettered districts are the capitals of other kazas in 
the figures from the 1905/6 census and adding births and subtracting deaths registered the vilayet, followed by other towns in the kaza. Districts 18-35 are independent 

‘ during the intervening years. Estimates of current population were made for tribes in sancaks (mustaki! sancaki). The central kaza is listed first, followed by other kazas in 
: eastern Anatolia, such as the nomadic Nestorians, and for areas not subject to the the sancak. sé 
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1.18. Summary of Ottoman Census Reports, 1893-1914 


Net Gain (Loss) 


Acministrative District 1893° 1894 1895 1896 1897 1906 1914 1893-1906 = 
Aydin 1.410.424 1,408,387 1.465.976 1.465.970 1.478.424 1,727,581 1,818,859 317,157 STATISTICAL APPENDICES 
Edirne 836.041 836/045 836,045 954.535 985.962 1.333.796 631,094 497.755 
Erzurum 559,055 559.155 634,324 634.324 637.015 675.855 815.432 116.800 
Adana 396,349 384 362 387,421 294 858 398,764 504.396 - 516.217 108,047 
iskodra 87.372 87.372 87.372 87.372 87,529 _ 89,848 ; . 
Ankara 847,132 347.482 918.117 918.953 1,018,626 1.157.131 1.156.891 309.999 SECTION II 
amit : 195.669 195,659 203.375 206.694 228,443 290.517 325.153 94.848 
Bagdat : 197,756 197.756 197.756 197.756 187,385 178.178 
Basra 10.853 8,853 8.853 8.853 80,081 10.270 
Beyrut 568,014 568.014 568,014 615.457 620,763 562,719 824.873 (5.295) TABULATIONS OF NATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS GROUP 
Bitlis 276,998 276,998 351,640 465,568 336,642 297,660 437.479 20.66 T TIN 
Biga 118,835 118,824 139.508 139,877 143,904 186.455 eee POPULATIONS IN VARIOUS PROVINCES 
Cezayir-i Bahr-i Sefid 263,590 264,374 264.374 293.615 286,763 364,223 100.633 : 
Gatalca 58 822 58,822 58.822 59,207 61.001 78.529 59.756 19,707 
Hatep (Aleppo) 787,714 787,714 799,187 899,035 819,238 867,679 1.031.333 79,965 
Hidavendigar 1,335,884 1,336,884 1,367.012 1,367,012 1,454.294 1,691,277 2,010,452 355,393 
Diyarbekir 368,964 368,970 401,399 443,421 414.657 392,705 619,825 23,741 
Zor 34,250 38,652 132,328 132.830 51,260 60,854 66,294 26,604 
Suriye (Syria) 400,748 400,748 620.943 620.943 551,134 478,775 918,409 78,027 
Selanik 989,844 990,397 990,400 1,009,992 1,038,973 921.359 (68,485) 
Sivas 926,671 926,564 959,495 980,569 980,876 1,194,372 1,169,443 267,701 
Sehremaneti Mulhakati (Greater 

istanbul) “80,702 80,702 80,702 80,702 88,299 82,435 1,733 
Trabzon — 1,056,237 1,056,293 1,078,399 1,085,363 1,163,500 1,342,778 1,616,249 286.541 
Kastamonu 948,981 1,049,116 988,114 969,263 968,981 1,121,516 1,175,875 172,535 
Kosova 721,087 721,342 721,342 721,342 755,639 671,653 (49,430) 
Konya 944,042 944,009 970,406 907,182 1,022,449 1,249,777 1,339,111 305,735 ‘ 
Kudus . 234,770 234,774 308,602 290,733 258,460 229,812 328,168 (4,958) 
Elaziz 381,346 381,346 571,070 569,748 459,779 473,324 538,227 91,978 
Musul 176,111 177,047 251,094 252,016 205,013 161,748 (14,363) 
Manastir (Bitolia) 664,399 664,399 664,399 664,399 712,217 824,828 160,429 
Van 119,860 119,860 161,970 262,660 132,116 113,964 259,141 (5,896) 
Yanya (Janina) 516,477 516,477 516,467 511,913 516,681 516,766 289 
Dersaadet ve Bilad-i Selase . 

(Istanbu! and the Three 

Boroughs) 873,565 1,030,234 1,030,234 1,030,234 903,482 782,227 909,978 (91,338) 
Total 17,388,562 17,637,191 18,735,218 19,142,396 19,050,323 20,884,630 18,520,015 3,496,068 
Notes: Because the 1914 census list reflected major changes in the territorial bound- Note that the column showing net gain or loss compares 1893 with 1906 rather than 


aries and administrative division of the Ottoman state, the 1914 column in this sum- 
mary table required some adjustment. The population figures for newly created prov- 
inces have been added to the figures for the larger areas from which they were 
detached. Thus Icel is included with Adana; Mentese with Aydin; Kayseri with Ankara: 
Ganik with Trabzon, Bolu with Kastamonu; Nigde and Antalya with Konya; Maras and 
Urta with Halep; and Kale-i Suitaniye, Karahisar-i Sahip, Kutahya, Eskigehir, and Karesi 
with Hidavendigar. Of course, this must distort the totals in many cases, as each new 
administrative division usually included parts of more than one former province; for 
example, Biga, which was added to the new Karesi province, is counted in with 
Hiidavendigar in the adjusted total. The total figure for istanbul and its suburbs in the 
1914 list is placed opposite Dersaadet ve Bilad-i Selase in the summary. 
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with 1914, the administrative alignment having been so drastically altered by the latter 
date that a province-by-province comparison was not in order. The grand total for 1914 
shows a net gain of 1,131,454; this reflects the loss of territory and population in 
Europe, as the total net gain figure for 1906 is 3,496,068. The counts for Basra and 
Bagdat never approached completion; therefore no net gain/ioss figures at all are 
included for these two areas. 

The figure for Basra given in the 1897 column is much higher than that for other 
years because that figure is from the Statistical Office. The Statistical Office was less 
conservative than the Population Directorate and would publish figures gathered by 
other means than actual count. 
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Ottoman Empire (Report of Major Henry Trotter) 


I.1. Comparative Table Showing Various Estimates of the Population of Certain Provinces of the 


A Viayets of Erzeroum Van. and Bis ‘excluding Sze) 


Armenians 
Gregoran Zinganis Turks and 
Catnolic and Circassians. Kurds 
Authority Protestant Nestonans Greeks Jews  Kinchors &c Kurmandji Kurds. Zaza 
(1) Sir Robert Daiyell. 1863 Deta:is not given . 
(2) Mr. Consut Taylor. 1869 290.500 110.000 4,000 1.200 244,700 320.000 158,000 
{3} Berlin Project, 1878 1.150.000 14,000 5.000 3.000 400.000 80.000 35,000 
(4) Official to Sir Charles Dike’ 
1880 563.685 84.995° 3,420 363 223.484" 273,095 67.369 
(5) Patriarch to Ambassador, 
1880 373,500 85,000 5.000 1.500 —13,000° 80,000 40,000? — 140,000' 
(6) Vahan Vartabed. 1879 440.5009 
(7) Vice-Consui Clayton, 1880 53.940 
(8) Offic:al figures 316.444 61,778 6,792 2.050 821,476 
B. Vuzyet of Diarbekir (inctuding Saert. or Siirt) 
Kurds. Zaza 
Turks Kurds. and 
Authority Armenians" Syrians’ Greeks Jews  Zinganis &c. Kurmandji —Kiziibash! Arabs 


Totals 
Peek neh ee 

Yezidis Non-Mosiems Mosiems? Grand Total 
289.309 609.758 899.067. 

2.000 405.700 724.700 1.130.409 
13.000 1.172.000 528.000 1.700.900 
3.627 652.463 567.575 1.220.038 
20.000 478,000 280.000 758.000 


387,064 821.476 1,208,540 


Totals 


Yezidis | Non-Moslems Mosiems* 


(9) Mr. Taylor, 1869 Christians, 108.000 1.000 45,000 391,000" 12,500" 118.000 
(10) Patriarch to Ambassador 88.800 55,000° 5,000 55.000? 30.000°% 55.000° 

(11) Official figures, 1880 76.9585: 10.212 306 432 328.174 

(12) Sal-nama, 1879 

(13) Private 19,200 370 


8.000 109.000 574.500 
5.000 148,800 145,000 
87,908 328.174 
129.092 562,778 


C. Vilayet of Knarput 


Kurds, Zaza 


Totals 
Syrians, Turks Kurds, and anions! 
Authority Armenians &c." Greeks’ = Jews_—Zinganis &c” = Kurmandji —_Kizilbash Non-Moslems Moslems 


(14) Mr. Taylor, 1869 130.000 Christians 


(15) Patriarch to Ambassador 155,000 5.000 5,000" 5,000 
(16) Official figures 88,204 826 2,382 378 
(17) Private 1,500 


140.000 100,000 30,000 130,000 270.000 
70.000" 55.000? 170,000 125,000 
337,788 91.790 337,788 


O. Vilayet of Aleppo 


Kurds, Zaza 
Turks Kurds, 4 and ea OU oe 
Authority Armenians? Syrians Greeks Jews —Zinganis &e. Kurmandji _Kizilbash Arabs Yezidis_ ~~ Non-Mosiems Moslems 
(18) Patriarch to Ambassador 90,500 106,000 6,000 5,000 80.000" 40,000 15,000 207.500 135,000 
(19) Mr. Consul Skene, 1860 Approximately 100,000 400.000 
(20) Official figures 67,634 5.520 14,750 7.144 654 539,702 95,702 539,702 
(21) Vahan Vartabed 82.080 
(22) Private 4,650 


Reference to Authorities: 

(1) Sir Robert Dalyell, 1863.—This gentleman was at one time Her Majesty's Counsul at Ever 
oum. The figures are abstracted from my own notes. which were extracted at Erzeroum from an oid 
volume of Consular Reports (No. of volume unknown). The original estimate included the Sandjaks of 
Kars and Tchildry, and excluded Erzinjan. To reduce to present limits | have subtracted Sir R. Dalyetl’s 
own estimate of the population of the two former districts, and have added the present official 
estimate of population of Erzinjan, 

(2) Mr. Counsui Taylor, 1869.—-Figures abstracted from Blue Book. Turkey, No, 16 (1877), pp. 
27 and 31. Mr. Taylor was for several years Counsu! of Erzeroum and Diarbekir, and had travelled 
much in the frontier vilayets. 

(3). (4), and (5) all derive originally from the Armenian Patriarch: the figures in No. (3) are 
extracted from a pamphlet, printed m Armenian and French, which | obtained ‘ast year at Erzeroum. 
entitled “Projet de Reglement Orgamque pour Armenie Turque,’ 1878. | was given to understand that 
this document had been submitted unofficially to the Plenipotentaries at Berlin. 1878. | have submit- 
ted a copy of this pamphtet to his Excellency the Ambassador 

(4) Official to Sir C. Dike, 1880.—Is abstracted trom a document furnished me by Her Majesty's 
Ambassador Extraordinary, being a confidential communication made to Sir Charles Dike in June 
1880. It is stated therein that the figures are taken from statistics of the Armenian provinces prepared 
by the Armenian Patriarch. 

(5) Patriarch to Ambassador, 1880.—These figures are abstracted from statistics officially sup- 
plied by the Armenian Patriarch during the current year to Her Majesty's Ambassador Extraordinary. | 
believe that this document nad already been printed at the Foreign Office, and it is therefore unneces- 
sary to supply a copy here. 

(6) Vahan Vartabed.—-These figures were supplied to me at Erzeroum in 1879 by Vahan Vartabed. 
an Agent of the Patriarchate. who was specially empioyed far several years in visiting the Armenian 
provinces and collecting statistics thereof. 

(7) Vice-Counsul Clayton. 1880.—These figures were received by me from Captain Clayton whilst 
these Tables were being prepared. They are the result of careful personai inquiries during a recent tour 
through the Nestorian country 

(8) Official figures. 1880.—These figures are abstracted trom Tabie 1. They are the official figures 
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that have been collected by his Exceilency Baker Pasha on his recent tour of inspection. As far as the 
Provinces of Erzeroum and Van are concerned, these figures agree with the tatest official statistics 
collected independently by myself during my recent tour in those provinces. The Province of Saert. 
recently transferred from Diarbekir to Bitlis, is not included in this estimate. As the Turkish official 
figures give the number of mates only. they have been multiplied by two, to give an approximation to 
the total population. 

(9) Mr. Taylor, 1879.—Vide note 2. 

(10) Patriarch to Ambassador.—Vide note 5 

(11) Vide note 8.—The Province of Saert which has very recently been taken from Diarbekir to 
form a part of the newly-formed Vilayet of Bitlis, has been (for convenience of comparison) included in 
the estimate ot the Orarbekir Vilayet. | have serious misgiving as to the accuracy of the figures for 
Saert, which were supplied to General Baker by telegram. The number of Syrians (Jacobites) in the 
Mardin Sandjak have also. { think, been very much under estimated. 

(12) Sal-nama, 1879.—These figures are derived from detailed statistics ot population published 
in Oiarbekirs Sal-nama, or Official Aimanack, for 1297 (1879} 

(13) These figures are obtained from an approximative record ot the number of houses of Synan 
and Chaldean communities obtained by me from a non-official source !ast winter at Oiarbekir. t have 
allowed six inhabitants to each house. 

(14) Vide note 2. 

(15) Vide note 5. 

(16) Vide note 8. | have no good check on these estimates, f think the number of Christians is 
under estimated. 

{17) Vide note 13 

(18) Vide note 5 

(19) Extracted from page 50 of Reports received from Her Majesty's Consuls relating to condition 
ot Christians in Turkey. 1860. Mr Counsut Skene writes, “1 shouid calculate the Christian population 
to be about one-fifth of the whole, and the Mahommedan four-fifths. with a trifling deduction for 
Jews, Deuses, and Ausairis. The population of the province must in the aggregate be slightiy under 
500.000." 


].1. Various Estimates of Population in Certain Provinces (continued) 


fates to Table 1.2. 
Source: HCAP 100°44 (1881). “Report of Major Henry Trotter.” pp. 125-29 
Note’ These tables of estmated population for the fronter provinces of Turkey were compiled by 


_ Major Trotter on 7 September 1880 and transmitted from Ambassador George J Goschen in istanbu! 
to Earl Granville in the Foreign Office in London. They are reproduced here almost exactly as 


submitted by Mayor Trotter. The speliings of names of the prownces and ethnic-religious groups are 
Major Trotter's. The arrangement of the tables and the notation system has been adjusted somewhat 
put all the foliowing notes are Major Trotier’s: the numbered notes headed “Reference to Authorities” 
are his source notes with comments Note that the figures in (3). (4). and (53. all derive from the 
Armenian Patriarchate and do not support the figures submitted by the Patriarch to the Berlin 
conference of 1878. 


*tncluding the Yezidis. or Devii-worshippers. amongst the Mosiems, as they are so included in the 
official lists for purposes of conscription 

Includes 20 Copts 

£218,584 Turks. 2.800 Circassians. 2.000 Lazes, and 100 Persians. 

This includes 3.000 Pochas. Armenian-speaking gypsies. claimed by Patriarch as Armenians. 

*Called Bedouins in originai document 

‘This includes 10,000 Alivis. or Kizibash, claimed as Armenians by the Patriarch, but. being 
undoubtedly Mussulmans (Shiahs), they counted as such 

Includes 3.000 Kinchors ot gypsies 

"including Gregorians. Catholics. and Protestants 

‘Including Nestorians, Chaldeans. Jacobites or Olid Syrians. and Syrian Catholics 

‘Including Zaza or Kizilbash Kurds ano Kizilbash Turks, 

“fncluding the Yezidis amongst the Moslems. 

'30.000 Turks and 15,000 Tchetchens 


lt is not clear in original whether or not this estimate includes Zaza Kurds 

"Probably Kizilbash Turks 

°The Patriarch apparently claims 40,000 Nestorians and 15.000 Syrian Catholics There are. in 
point of fact, no Nestonans permanently resident in the Oiarbekir Vilayet, but there are a number of 
Jacobites. or Oid Syrians, and Chaldeans 

* 40.000 Turks and 15.000 Circassians 

°Called by Patriarch Arab-Kurds 

‘The Patriarch claims 40.000 Alivis and 15.000 Kizilbash. Alivis and Kizilbash are. as far as Is 
known, one and the same thing 

The population of the Saert Sandjak, recently transferred from Ouarbekir to Bitlis. 1s included in 
this estimate 

‘inctuding Gregorians. Cathotics. and Protestants 

“Including Nestorians. Chaldeans. Jacobites. and Syrian Catholics 

Yincluding Orthodox and. Catholic 

“Including Turks and Circassians. 

*including 3.000 so-called Armenian Greeks 

¥60.000 Turks and 10.000 Circassians 

‘Including 30.000 Zaza Kurds, 10.000 Alivis. and 15 000 Kizibash 

#2 including Gregorians. Catholics, and Protestants 

>? inctuding Nestorians. Chaldeans. Jacobites. and Syrian Catholics 

“including Orthodox and Catholics 

Called by Patriarch Arab-Kurds. 

® 40 000 Nestorians and 66.000 Syrian Catholics. In point of fact. there are no Nestorians, and the 
number of Syrians generally appears to be vastly over-estimated 

"Including 50.000 Turks, 10.000 Afshars. and 20.000 Turkomans 
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11.2. Official Statistics Showing the Male Population of the Vilayets of Erzeroum, Bitlis, Van, 


Diarbekir, Aleppo, Kharput, Sivas, and Trebizond (ca. 1878-1880) 


Greeks 


‘.2. Official Statistics of Male Population, ca. 1878-1880 (continued) 


- Naiecot Name of . Armenians 
Vilayet Sandjak Gregorians Catholics Protestants Orthodox 
Erzeroum Erzinjan 11,181 995 
Erzeroum 28.941 722 Sb2 <6. . 545 
Ba:burt 4,702 1.658 1,856 
Bayazid 4.775 
‘Total 49,599 2,380 362 3.396 
Bitlis Bitlis 66,444 324 
Saert 11,052 173 
: Total 77,496 497 
Van Van and 
Hekkiari 39,013 100 
Diarbekir Oiarbekir 10,977 482 709 120 
Malatia 5,805 499 235 
Mardin 6,788 1,538 221 
Total 23,570 2,519 1,165 120 
Aleppo Aleppo , 8,760 1,797 1.861 3,870 
Marash 12,063 1,773 1.480 278 
Orta 5,312 353 418 
Total 26,135 3,923 3,759 4,148 
Kharput Kharput 31,674 700 1,502 416 
Arghana : 
Maaden 9,669 120 437 524 
Total 41,343 820 1,939 940 
Sivas Sivas 30,176 902 375 2,349 
Amasia 6,390 94 471 4,229 
Kara Hisar 8,322 7,661 
Tokat 5,899 384 30 2,959 
Total 50,787 1,380 876 17,198 
Trebizond Trebizond 9,640 490 37 28,960 
Lazistan 23 254 
Djanik 7,903 25,077 
Gumush Kbana 630 12,481 
Total 18,196 490 37 66.772 
a 
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Syrians 
Catholics : Jacobites and Zinganis Tota! 
— Nestorians Chaldeans Syrian Catholics Jews or Gypsies Non-Mahommedan Mahommedan Grand Total 

12.176 48.933 61.109 
30.570 84.346 114.916 
8.216 41.649 49.865 
4.775 27.146 31.921 
55.737 202,074 257.811 
1,464 75 68.307 121.460 189.767 
399 215 11.839 23.549 35,388 
1,863 290 80.146 145.009 225,155 
29,350 1,025 69.488 87.204 156.692 

33 
459 845 142 13,767 32.297 46.064 
193 6.732 66.833 73,565 
3 302 2,693 74 11.616 41,408 53,024 
761 3,731 216 32.115 140.538 172,653 

3,227 
759 1,226 3,354 77 24.931 173,664 198.595 
—— 91 53 15,738 49,818 65.556 
3:227 775 127 197 7,182 46,369 53°551 
759 2.001 3,572 327 47.851 269.851 317,702 

251 
211 34.754 75,871 110.625 
251 202 189 11.141 93.023 104.164 
413 189 45,895 168.894 214,789 
114 33.916 109.356 143,272 
487 11.671 73.792 85.463 
15.983 42.167 58.150 
103 265 9.640 57.728 67.368 
103 B66 71,210 283.043 354.253 
39,127 177.563 216,690 
277 70,100 70,377 
32.980 85.199 118.179 
13.114 16.421 29.532 
86,495 349,283 434.778 


Source: HCAP 100°44 (1881), p. 125. 

Note: This tabie of Ottoman official statistics was supplied to the Foreign Office along 
with the comparative estimates tables reproduced in I}.1. As in that table. the spellings, 
terminology, and arrangement of the tabie are basically as they appear in the source. 


ern Provinces, 1897 (R. 1313) 


n-Muslim Population in Six East 


a ai 
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Source: BA (Y}/(P}/1313, no. 1459, ‘’Sicili Nufus Idare-i Umumiyyesi Mudiriyeti.”* 
Note: This tabulation of the population in the six eastern provinces only was com- 
piled by the Ottomans because of the political controversy over that area. it appears to 


be based on the 1895 census results. 


1.3. Muslim and No ans Catholics 
catholic Protestant Latin Chaldean Old Syrian II.3 Muslim and Non-Muslim Population, 1897 (continued) 
Greeks Orthodox 
Province and Sancak Musi Rar Percentages 
ERZURUM > 393 4,668 78.808 a8 a Gypsies Nestorians Foreigners Jews Tota! Muslims Non-Muslims Grand Totai Muslims Armenians Others 
342. 4 
038 22.36 « 
eeu 99.960 : : ae 1,456 54 
Erzincan 67 665 32 228 6 342,323 89.167 431,490 79.33 “18.26 2.41 
Bayazit 99,960 24.579 124,539 80.26 17.95 1.79 
68.895 2.039 962 68 67,665 10,730 78.395 86.31 11.66 2.03 
SiVAS 303,153 4.373 16.185 751 37 
Sivas 172.91! 8.741 17.025 322 1,648 
Tokat 187.208 12.564 18,117 323,153 76,269 399,422 80.98 17.26 1.76 
Amasya 107.076 15,82 911 40 247 172,911 26.912 199,823 86.53 8.09 5.38 
Karahisar-i Sarki 1 ae 25 187,208 31,584 _ 218.792 85.56 7.78 6.66 
745 54.263 1,075 6,267 471 es 736 107,076 34.382 141,458 75.69 12.80 11.51 
ELAZIZ ees 10.447 1,318 i 157 
Harput 190. 210 14.757 
Malatya _ 8.712 187,759 64.171 251.930 74.52 21.53 3.95 
Dersim nae 6 dee 190,893 12,931 203.824 93.80 5.12 1.08 
2a pati 449 25,920 1,310 bo 1 98.712 15,282 113.994 86.59 12.94 47 
DIvARBE - 104.624 917 19,937 391 ee 13,331 
Diyarbeki eee a7 5.700 
: Ergani 3 449 123,646 37,586 161,232 76.68 16.07 7.25 
: Mardin a 305 104,624 22,774 127,398 82.12 15.65 2.23 
48,691 30,874 138 814 537 91,953 20.816 112,769 81.54 09 18.37 
BITLIS 77 6nd 57,802 2,449 488 so 
Bitlis aabae 9,359 3,049 449 : 
Mus 41.972 5,680 48,691 32,188 80,879 60.20 38.17 1.63 
Siit : 77,884 60,739 138,623 56.18 41.69 2.13 
Geng 68,845 15,641 84,486 81.48 11.07 7.45 
. 59,433 41,972 5,680 47,652 88.00 12.00 
VAN 2 80,773 
vi aot parol et — apo 628 1,037 24,605 
2,509,048 47,239 $21,624 zaote eet 
Pita BN ee 3,554 80,773 62,987 143,760 56.38 41.14 2.48 
fo a ee 21,500 _ 1,900 93,000 25,900 118,900 78.21 2.01 19.78 
7 ean 509,948 3,711 110,319 ae or 1,679 25,054 364 3,445 2,509,048 670,318 3.179.366 78.91 16.40 4.69 
; 790,348 41,207 120,222 : : 4,642 
Pee 477,364 955 79,467 2,393 oe " 1,037 19,817 
Diyarbekir 320,223 1,366 45,968 et ses 3,146 32 296 6 509,948 124,476 634,424 80.37 17.38 2.25 
Bits 237,392 103,715 5.6 1,647 65 247 790,348 169,147 959,495 82.37 12.52 5.11 
Van 173,773 61,933 1 477,364 92,384 569,748 83.78 13.94 2.28 
628 1.037 24,605 3 1,291 320,223 81,176 401,399 79.77 11.45 8.78 
TOTAL, SIX PROVINCES 2,509,048 47,239 521,624 26,546 18,097 237,392 114,248 351,640 63.51 29.48 3.01 
25.054 1,900 173,773 88,887 262,660 66.15 23.57 10.28 
1,679 25,054 364 3.445, 2.509,048 670,318 3.179.366 78.91 16.40 4.69 
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11.4. Population of Muslim and Non-Muslim Millets, 1884-1897 (R. 1300-1313) 


Muslim Non-Musiim Miilets 

Year M F Tota! M F Total Grand Tota? 
1884 6,694,146 5.896.206 12.590.352 2.440.292 2.113.215 4 

1885 6.752,791 5.954.847 12.707.638 2.454.244 2.124.530 peal Hees 
1886 6.811.434 6.013.490 12.824.924 2.468.196 2.134.845 4.603.041. Voras 
1887 6,870,077 6.072.133 12.942.210 2.482.148 2.155.160 ° 4.637.308 eae 
1888 6.928.720 6.130.779 13.059.499 2.496.137 2.165.442 4.661.579 17.721 ns 
1889 6.987.363 6.189.419 13.176.782 2.511.089 2.174.753 4.685.842 ieee 
1890 7.045.416 6.248.652 13.294.068 2.524.242 2.185.868 4.710.110 feet 
1891 7.104.059 6.307.295 13.411.354 2,538,193 2.196.183 4.734.376 18.145.7 : 
1892 7.149.862 6.261.499 13.411.361 2.508.561 2.254.820 4.763.381 ie 
1893 7.208.505 6.437.428 13.645.933 2.§22.513 2.254.224 4.776.737 18.422 670 
1894 7.267.148 6.378.785 13,645,933 2.540.452 2.264.188 4.804.640 8.450.573 
1895 7,325,791 6.437.428 13.763.219 2.554.404 2.278.139 4.832.543 18,595,762 
1896 7.391.355 6.499.555 13.890.910 2.561.435 2.287.414 4.848.849 18.739.759 
1897 7.499.798 6.612,147 14.111.945 2.604.224 2.334.138 4.938.362 19,050,307 


Source: !UKTY 9184, 

Notes: Some of the totals in this table have been corrected in accordance with 
genera! Statistics reproduced elsewhere: the differences between the corrected totals 
and the originals are slight. 

These statistics are higher than those given in Table 1.18 as they were compiled by 


11.5. Population of Religious Communities, 
1897 (R. 1313) 


Population 

Community M F Total Percentage 
Mustim 7,499,798 6,612,147 14,111,945 74.07 
Greek 1,341,049 1,228,863 2,569.92 13,49 
Armenian 546,030 496 344 1,042,374 5.47 
Bulgarian 449,286 380,903 830,189 4.36 
Catholic 65,912 54,567 120,479 0.64 
Jewish 117,767 97 658 215,425 1.13 
Protestant 22,963 21,397 44,360 0.24 
Latin 12.280 10,055 22.335 0.12 
Maronite 15,262 17,154 32.416 0.17 
Chatdean 3,866 1,902 5.768 0.03 
Old Syrian 19.500 16,054 35,554 (0.18 
Non-Muslim 10,309 9,241 19,550 0.10 
Gypsy = = = = 

Total 10,104,022 8,946 285 19,050,307 100.00 


Source: IUKTY 9184, 
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the statistical office and include estimates of populations uncounted or unregistered 
The population office, from which the Table |. 18 figures derive, was more conservative, 
accepting only actual counts. : 

Immigrants and the population of the Arabic-speaking provinces were excluded from 
this tabulation, thus making the Muslim total rather low 


IJ.6. Estimates of the Population of Six 
Provinces in Eastern Anatolia in 1896 


Turkish Official Consul C. Lloyd's Commission of 
Estimate, 1890 — Estimate. 1890 Control. 1895 


Erzeroum 

Mussulman 441,671 441.671 545,782 

Non-Mussulman 113,488 113.488 123,935 
Van : 

Mussulman 282,582 115,000 207.028 

Non-Mussuiman 135,912 155,988 101,264 
Bitlis 

Mussulman 167,054 166,794 352,713 

Non-Mussuiman 109.914 121,082 126.874 
Diarbekir 

Mussulman 240.574 304,584 378,253 

Non-Mussuiman 71,870 87,584 83,752 
Kharpout 

Mussu!man 300,194 205,353 494 881 

Non-Mussulman 81,158 88,155 91,422 
Sivas 

Mussulman 735,489 _ 801,630 

Non-Mussulman 156.712 _ 170,351 


Source: FO 424:186, p. 263 (Curry to Salisbury, 19 March 1896). 
Note: This summary table is enclosure no. 3 in the dispatch, which includes two 
Other large tables. It is reproduced here with only minor editorial changes. 


[I.7. Population of Dobruca, 1878 


Source: Correspondance Politique des Consuls. Turquie (Tuga), 1 (1878). 280-82. 

Notes: These statistics were compiled by the Romanian delegate after it became 
apparent that the Russians would give them northern Oobruca in a kind of exchange for 
those provinces in Southern Bessarabia which were incorporated into Russia—an 
arrangement sanctioned by the Treaty of Berlin in July 1878. 

These statistics include the population up to the Val of Traian (middie of Dobruja): 
the population south of the Val of Traian on the Kostenje-Cernavoda (Bogazkoy) railroad 
line was overwhelming!y Muslim. 


Russians Others 
{inc. Old (Jews. 
: District Romanians Bulgarians Turks® Cerkes Tatars Believers) | Germans Greeks Armenians) Total 
Tulga 27.953 
Town 4.730 4.240 1,500 3.560 _ 2,500 3.000 
Villages 4,264 595 940 320 1,820 484 _ — 

Macin 27,129 
Town 885 605 2.195 350 150 _ 

Viliages 41,868 1,900 8,922 120 134 _ _ 

Kostenje 31.265 
Town — — 1,082 _— = _ 1.046 
Villages _ 410 360 28.367 _ — 

Sulina (Stinne)° 1.910 
Town 50 _ 150 50 350 200 
Villages _ _ a 1,110 se = 

Babadag 56,257 
Town 600 1,600 4,555 — _ 400 
Villages 3.568 16,302 17,694 6.466 300 3.642 650 480 - 

Mejdiye 28,213 
Town _ 4,000 4,664 _ _— — eS 
Villages 2,233 _ 265 17,051 - ; — _ 

Hirgova (Harsova) 31,977 
Town 630 80 2,127 22,386 _ _ 

Villages 6.074 _ 80 600 - 

Isakge 9,546 
Town 3,000 250 2,071 _ 50 
Villages 3,080 _ _ 208 50 837 oa 

Cernavoda (Bogazkoy) ° 2,130 
Town 650 150 600 _- 50 
Villages _ = — 680 _ _ 

Mahmudia 7,289 
Town 1,088 45 1,020 — — 

Villages 2,714 _ 230 2,192 _ - 

Kiliya (Kili) 2.023 

Town 1,070 _— 328 _ _ 
Villages aay toed _ 625 _ 
Total 46,504 30,177 48,783 6.994 71.146 12,748 1.134 3.480 4.746 225.692 


The Turks, Tatars, and Gerkeg were all Muslims, they totaled 126,924, or 60 


percent of the population. 

°A later correction gives for Sulina a total of 4.020, consisting of 60 Romanians. 800 
Bulgarians, 3,086 Russians, and 80 Greeks. 

‘The total for Cernavoda was later corrected to 3.645. including 2.135 Romanians. 
150 Bulgarians. and 1.280 Muslims 
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STATISTICA APPENDICES 


SECTION III 


THE POPULATION OF ISTANBUL 
IN THE NINETEENTH AND EARLY TWENTI? 1H CENTURIES 


IIL.1. Population of Istanbul and the Three Boroughs, 1830 (H. 1246) 


A. Census of Musiims 


III.2. Population of Istanbul 


Married | Singie 
Total Total Bachelors 
‘ncipa! District? . . 
Principa! District Adult Smail __Marred Strong Infants Old Single Grand Total Native Male from 
1. Garsi (32) 3.242 880 4.122 2.218 12 783 3.013 7.135 Population Group inhabitants Provinces _ Families Total 
2. Cebeali (56) 5.213 1.713 6.926 1,840 24 659 2.520. 9.446 ae 
3. Balat (62) 6.722 2112 8834 877 7 402 1.286 10.120 a Le GE) " 
4. Kumkapi (58) ; 6.419 1.858 8.277 1.488 17 > 590 ~ 2.095 © 10.372 Palace personnel 1,548 1,548 
5. Yedikule (33) : 3.536 1171 4.707 295 4 142 444 5.148 Muslim subjects 67.418 32,966 30,613 100,384 
6. Topkapi (47) ; 3.572 1.134 4.706 224 2 70 296 5.002 Greek subjects 24,338 —-21,442 6,939 45,780 
7. Havas-l Refia (45) } 2.704 940 3.644 1.116 18 448 1.582 5.226 Armenian subjects 29,349 18,650 7,471 47,999 
8. Kasimpaga (28) 3.550 1.408 4.958 1,254 10 455 1.719 6,677 Catinolic subjects 4,047 1,079 1,088 5,126 
9. Galata (11) 1.150 473 1,623 949 12 530 1.491 3.114 Total 125152 75685 46.111 200 837 
10. Tophane (34) 4.678 1,607 6.285 826 7 440 1,273 7,558 , ; ; ' 
11. Besiktas (32) 2,754 886 3.620 1,392 9 507 1.908 §.528 Jewish subjects 12.080 63 598 12.143 
12. Uskiidar (57) 6.909 2,382 9.291 1,906 ) 699 2.614 11,905 pin ae ; 
Special Groups? Adult Smaii Total Strong infants Old Total Grand Total Jews) 112 24 112 
Sa F, ; qaeee ies ne eT gag. a Gypsy subjects 601 198 601 
tudents F F 374 <a Bor coed pean 
Mill & bakery workers 627 2 197 826 826 Total 12,798 63 820 12,856 
Inn dwetlers 3.375 20 1,602 4.997 4.997 
Palace Servants (Agavat)* 1,536 1,536 GRAND TOTAL 137,945 75,748 46,931 213,693 _ 
Other servants 548 4 552 552 B. Population in 1857 (R. 1273) 
Gypsies 373 188 561 561 
; ; The City 
B. Census of Non-Muslims Palace personnel 3,005 3,005 
: 3 ; Muslim subjects 68,796 39646 29,242 108,442 
Religious Grou Good Average Poor Children Incapacitated Exempt Total 
z p a e Greek subjects 27,115 31,401 8,261 58,516 
Greeks Armenian subjects 27,133 17,907 7,406 45,040 , 
Married . 4.589 7,765 2.701 8.548 536 391 24,530 Catholic subjects 4,317 1,093 1,511 5,410 
ange S50 esr ou pa ths. ba ca Total 127,361 93,052 46,420. «220,413 
Total 10.199 22,802 5.857 9.229 700 536 49.323 
Jewish subjects 12,947 143 1,633 13,090 
Armenians Karaim (non-rabbinical 
Married 5,949 9,376 4.072 9.167 886 162 29,612 Jews) 132 36 132 
Single 2.474 13,632 2.509 233 160 246 19,254 Protestant subjects 231 98 153 329 
Total 8,423 23,008 6.581 9,400 1,046 408 48,866 Latin (European Catholic) 
subjects 591 826 200 1,417 
Jews Gypsies 715 251 715 
Married 1,630 4.150 1.466 4,426 266 48 11,986 Total 141,977. 94,119 48,693 236,096 
Single 14 22 7 1 me art 46 
Total 1,644 4.172 1.473 4.427 268 48 12,032 The Islands* 
Greek subjects 1,944 1,944 
Catholics Armenian subjects 97 97 
Married 1.080 1.317 429 1.176 44 43 4,089 Catholic subjects 72 72 
Single 40 618 155 5 5 73 896 Protestant subjects : 1 
Total 1.120. 1,935 584 1.181 49 116 4.985 aunenbiaete SA gly, pees a 
Total 2,138 2,138 
Total Married 13,248 22,608 8.663 23.317 1,732 644° 70,217 
Total Single 8,138 29,309 5.827 920 331 464 44,989 GRAND TOTAL 144,115 94,119 48,693 238,234 
GRAND TOTAL 21,386 51.917 14.495 24,237 2.063 1,108 115,206 Utes BAD eNAte: 


Notes: These figures for population of Istanbul in 1844 and 1857 (both sets based on 


Source: BA, Ibnulemin:(D):3087 (probable date 1830 [H. 1246}). 

Notes: The heading of this census tabulation in the original document is as follows: 
“‘Dersaadet ve Bilad-i Selasede sakin ve mutemekkin nufiis-u zikir ehl-i {slam ve 
reayanin memurin marifetleriyle tahrirleri hususu saye-i muvaffakiyetvaye-i cenab-i 
Mulukanede reside-i hisn-U hitam bulmus ve iktiza eden mufredat tahrir defatiri bu defa 
canib-i Cerideye takdim kilinmis ve ber-mucib-i defatir-i mutekaddime usul-u cerideye 
tevfikan tefrik ve tadat olunarak miktar ve kemiyetini mubeyyin hulasa vechile pusulasi- 
dir.” 

As the census of Muslims was conducted simply in order to determine the number 
liable for military service, only males were counted. and the categories into which they 
were divided reflected their military potential. Hence the males who were members of 
families (i.e., “‘married’’) were classified merely as ‘adult’ (kebir) or smal!’ (sagir— 
too young to be registered for the military). The single males were classified as 
“strong’’ (fuvana—suitable for military service, generally 18-50 years ol age}. “'in- 
fant’’ (sabi—presumably orphans), and “‘old’” (musi). 

The census of the non-Muslims sought to determine the number of persons subject 
to the ciziye, the head tax paid in lieu of military service. and the categories empioyed 
reflected this intent: persons classified as “good.” “‘average.’’ or poor’ {a/a, evsat. 
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or edna) paid the head tax but at different rates; ‘‘children" (sabi) and the ‘‘incapaci- 
tated" (amel-i-mande) as well as certain exempt persons were not liable for the tax. 

“The census of Muslims was carried out according to principal district (ko/) and 
neighborhood (mahaile). There were twelve ko/ in Istanbul in 1830. The numbers in 
parentheses following the ko/ names are the numbers of neighborhoods in each dis- 
trict. 

"In addition to the population figures for each of these special groups of persons not 
attached to neighborhoods (non-natives of the city, presumably), the census reports 
the numbers of the various establishments to which these persons are attached: the 
students (ta/ebe-i ulum) were attending a total of 161 medreses: there were 174 mills 
and bakeries and 214 inns: and the gypsies lived in 7 neighborhoods. The “servants” 
other than those in the palace were attached to the military command, the Porte, the 
Finance Ministry, the School of Medicine. and the like. 

“The palace servants were Classified simply as “singles.” 

“The non-Muslims were counted according to their respective religious communities 
(millet). The number of Greek (Rumi) churches is: given as 54; Armenian (Ermeni) 
neighborhocds and churches, 43; Jewish (Yehud) neighborhoods, 18; Catholic (Kato- 
lik) neighborhouds. 13 

* This figure, as it appeared in the list, was higher by 50 than the total of married 
exempt persons listed for the various miliets. It has been corrected here. 


the 1844 census) were submitted directly to the sultan by Mustafa Resit, the prime 
minister, and were accompanied by a short summary of the population increase be- 
tween 1844 and 1857. Receipt of the figures was acknowledged by the sultan in a note 
dated 19 February 1857 (24 Cemaziyelahir 1273). 

Note that the native inhabitants of the city were tabulated separately from the 
“Bachelors from the Provinces” who, it was noted, were living in the city ‘‘for trading 
purposes.”” 


* This population included persons living on four small islands in the sea of Marmara. 


I[I.3. Population of Istanbul and Its Boroughs, 1882 (R. 1298) 


District 


Place of 
Habitation 


OLD CITY 


1. Beyazit 


2. Fatih 


r] 3. Cerrahpasa 


GALATA (PERA) 


4. Besiktas 


i §. Yenikay 


6. Beyoglu 


‘ 7. Biyukdere 
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~ Homes 


Tekkes* 
Immigrants® 
Medreses® 
Shops® 

Inns 


Total 


Homes 
Tekkes 
Immigrants 
Medreses 
Shops 
inns 


Total 


Homes 
Tekkes 
Immigrants 
Medreses 
Shops 
Inns 


Total 


Homes 
Tekkes 
Immigrants 
Medreses 
Shops 
Inns 


Total 


Homes 
Tekkes 
Immigrants 
Medreses 
Shops 
Inns 


Total 


Homes 
Tekkes 
(mmigrants 
Medreses 
Shops 
Inns 


Total 


Homes 
Tekkes 
Immigrants 
Medreses 
Shops 
tnns 


Total 


Mustims Greeks Armenians 
M F M F M F 
12,398 16,240 2,085 1,773 4,736 4,644 
118 87 

3,700 3,577 

2,858 

8,992 4,457 1,221 

2.018 _ 19 1094 3108 13 
30,084 19,923 7,636 1,773 9,065 4,657 
11,749 = 13,271 4,055 3,843 2,396 2.120 
244 182 

2,394 2,337 

1,858 

3,224 1,852 544 
BEBE als oe S58 pee ene 
20,150 15,803 5,940 3,848 2,958 2,120 
14,817 16,981 3,888 3,773 4,646 4,292 
418 279 

4,129 3,902 

774 

2,055 1,852 414 
__409 109 3 _3 —s _4 
22,602 21,271 5,763 3,775 5,155 4,339 
3,135 3,763 4,359 4,004 2,090 2,097 
41 18 

1,310 1,131 

38 

1,317 885 710 

5,841 4,912 5,244 4,004 2,800 2,097 
966 1,239 1,983 1,802 657 713 
19 17 

186 195 

314 218 130 

1,485 1,451 2,201 1,802 787 713 
13,382 13,938 3,935 3,705 6,381 5,985 
163 67 

1,067 922 

11 

§,820 4,522 3,610 
weet Ses os 28 _ 393 4 
20,460 14,927 8,470 3,708 10,384 §,989 
905 932 1,615 1,535 278 313 
212 194 

355 658 165 

1,472 (1,126 2,273 (1,635 433313 


Catholics 
eo 


M 


= 
Elo 


o 


93 


278 


2,186 


277 


F 


> 


> 


96 


309 


309 


40 


2,162 


332 


Es a 


lI.3. Population of Istanbul and Its Boroughs, 1882 (continued) 


Bulgarians 
M F 
§49 
12 
677 0 
27 16 
476 
50316 
6 6 
721 
727 «6 
14 14 
175 
1914 
0 0 
15 12 
1,019 
1,034 12 
0 0 


Latins 


M 


> 


> 


wl 


oe 


580 


oo 


Protestants 
M F 
70 68 
55 
12 «68 
0 O 
0 0 
0 oO 
0 0 
D0 0 
0. O 


M 


4,166 


1,523 


5,299 


Jews 


3,759 


3,814 


1,518 


4,906 


4,906 


148 


148 


16,711 
433 


49,268 
3,182 


212 


Total 


District 
Totals Summary 


63,835 197,243 


8,052 127,029 


continued on followimy page 
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Ili.3. Population of Istanbul and Its Boroughs, 1882 (continued) 


binge Muslims Greeks Armenians __Lathoties 
District Habitation M F M F M F M ie 
USKUDAR (ASIAN COAST} 
8. Kanlica Homes 2,069 2,198 1,009 1,224 308 333 15 26 
Tekkes 23 17 
Immigrants 614 551 
+ Medreses 
* Shops 623 810 67 
: Inns 
Total 3,329 2.766 1,819 1,224 375 333 15 26 
9. Uskiidar Homes 7,795 10,691 1,950 1,923 3,236 3,345 
Tekkes 242 200 
Immigrants 1,674 1,903 
Medreses 21 
Shops 1,752 750 622 
Inns 126 22 65 
Total 11,610 12,794 2,722 1,923 3,923 3,345 0 0 
10. Kadikéy Homes 756 961 619 651 787 842 3 13 
Tekkes 1 2 
Immigrants 259 279 
Medreses 
Shops 482 552 202 
Inns 
Total 1,498 1,197 1,171 651 - 989 842 3 13 
‘ SUMMARY 
ee ae ti eee eee 
Total in Homes 67,972 80,169 25,498 24,233 25,515 24,684 2,869 2,986 
Total in Tekkes 1,259 869 
Total of Immigrants 15,545 14,991 
Total in Medreses 5,560 
Total in Shops 24,934 16,556 7,675 449 
Total in Inns 3,261 141 1,185 11 3,679 64 5 
GRAND TOTAL 118,531 96,170 43,239 24,244 36,869 24,748 3,323 2,986 
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III.3. Population of Istanbul and Its Boroughs, 1882 (continued) 


Bulgarians Latins Protestants 


Jews 


Total 


District 
M F M F M F M F M F Totals Summary 

3 1 3,404 3,782 7,186 

23 17 40 

614 551 1,165 

1,500 1,500 

0 0 3 4 0 0 0 0 5,541 4,350 9,891 

89 16 12 50 65 1,565 1,782 14,701 17,818 32,519 

242 200 442 

2 4 1,676 1,907 3,583 

21 21 

5 4 3,130 3,130 

22 a = x7, eS ee, ee, a prea 

89 0 16 12 55 65 1,568 1,786 19,983 19,925 39,908 

52 37 105 131 2,322 2,635 4,957 

1 2 3 

5 8 264 287 551 

28 3 1,267 1,267 
28 0 55 37 0 0 110 139 3,854 2,879 6,733 56,532 

151 48 809 671 120 133 12,793 12,301 135,727 145,225 280,952 

1,259 869 2,128 

72 72 15,617 15,063 30,680 

5,560 5,560 

2,968 20 60 335 52,997 52,997 

128 13 8,271 216 8,487 
3,247 48 829 671 180 133 13,213 12,373 219,431 161,373 380,804 380,804 


Source: 1UKTY 8949 


* The tekkes were religious fraternities. 

° These were persons from abroad, presumably not included among other categories 
wherever they lived. 

©Students inhabiting the religious schools. 

°Merchants and craftsmen living at their places of business. 
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Ill.4. Population of Istanbul: Comparative Figures 


Census Year Muslims Greeks Armenians Catholics Protestants Bulgarians Latins Jews Total 
A. Total Male {nhabitants Belonging to Various Nations 
R. 1260 (1844) 102,532 45.780 47,999 5.126 12,255 213.692 
R. 1273 (1857) 112.162 58.516 45.040 5.410 329 1.417 13.222 236.096 
R. 1298 (1882) 118.535 43,752 36,867 3.323 180 3.247 829 13,212 219.945 
: B. Native Male Inhabitants of Ottoman Citizenship and Residents 
R. 1260 (1844) 68.019 24,338 29.349 4.047 12,192 137.945 
R. 1273 (1857) 69.511 27,115 27,133 4.317 231 591 13,079 141.977 
R. 1298 (1882) 69.235 25,579 25.513 2.869 120 62 809 12,792 136.979 
C. Genera! Population Figures, R. 1301 (1885) 
Mustims—384 910 Non-Muslims—359,412 * Foreigners—129,243 Totai—8 73.565 

Source’ BA (1):(0)/75538. For the detailed tist of figures for 1885. see BA. “trade-i Seniyye-i Cenab-i Padigahi 

Notes: The instruction for the 1882 census is contained in a letter from the prime ‘cra Qlunan Tahrir-i Sabik Yoklamasi Mucibince Dersaadet ve Bilad-i Selasede Mevcud 
minister's office: see BA (1)'(0).65848 of 14 Tesriniewal 1296 (26 October 1880) Nifusun Istatistik Cedvelidir’’ (Istanbul, 1886). 


IlI.5. Deaths in Istanbul and the Three 


IJI.6. Deaths in Istanbul from 1 December 1878 


Boroughs from 1 December 1875 to 31 October 1879 
to 30 November 1876 Muslims Christians Jews _ 
Muslims Non-Muslim Jews Month M F M F M F Total 
Month MMM Total December 515 667 221 158 16 19 1.591 
December 258 «318 «= 191S's«s6A (iti Hs*dG 972 January 540 627, 358 160) 16 | 131,716 
January 352-322 209 «142s 38—Sts«*18 1081 February 435 526 189-137 17 10° 1,314 
February 366 «= 396 202 «144i 30s 1167 March 467 564 2360«149 17 91,442 
March 345-362 242 «142, O78 1151 Aprit 342-398 191 166 15 141,126 
» April 273-307 198 137 28 28 971 May 273,378 149° 121 15 8 944 
~ May 249 «246 186 136 «©632—Ssa22 871 June 270, 314 125 99 6 2 816 
. June 204 «249 183. 129 4932 «18 815 July 233-322 152 127 5 7 840 
July 266 273 219 168 299 «(28 983 August 272 313 130 99 6 12 832 
» August 233. «149 158 132 43 © 39 754 September 287 340 161101 8 68 905 
September 213232 161 102 53 32 793 October 299° 374 167 110 912 966 
» October 184.279 188 139 5734 881 Total 3,928 4823 2.079 1,421 132 109 12,492 
November 264 271 212 148 46 48 989 


Total 3,207 3,404 2,349 1683 440 345 11,428 
Source: Sainame of 1294 (1878), p. 422. 
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fete. See Gee, Wee Source: Salname of 1297 (1881). 


STATISTICAL APPENDICES 


SECTION IV 


SOME DEMOGRAPHIC, SOCIAL, AND ECONOMIC 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE OTTOMAN POPULATION 
IN THE LATE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


IV.1. Administrative Division of the Ottoman IV.2. Population Density per km?, and Density 


State, 1900 (H. 1318, R. 1316) Rank, 1894/95 (R. 1310) IV.3. Population Distribution, Administrative IV.4. Percentage of Males and Females in the 
; : Units, and Population Density, 1899 Ottoman State, 1894/95 (R. 1310) 
Braet Number of Divisions Administrative Population Beng (R 1315) 
ne cipal eee amit : — ensity . Administrative District Maies Females 
Administrative Districts Kazas Nahiyes Villages District M F Total per km* Qank 
Number of Divisions Edirne 45.57 54 43 
1. Hicaz 5 3 13 Edirne 435,000 415.000 850.000 21.15 16 | Administrative Land Area Tota! Density ; 
2 Yemen 27 54 6.339 Erzurum 370,000 300.000 670.000 15.58 22 District Sancaks Kazas Nahiyes — (km*} Population —_ per km? Erzurum 44.78 55.22 
3. Basra 10 29 210 Adana 190.000 203.000 «393.000 s«11.40:«26 Dersaadet 1328 1.030.234 775.77 a Hs 2 
4. Bagdat : 17 34 47 Ankara 430,000 . - 445,000- 875.000 11.90 25 Edime 6 33 117 * 64,356 986.446 15.32 Ayd 52 02 47. 
5. Musu! 15 22 3,331 Aydin 690,000 750.000 —-1.440,000 26.66 6 Erzurum 3 17 ~~ «68 80.368 687.322 «8.55 yon 98 
6. Halep 21 54 3.476 Iskodra - 164,500 175,000 339,500 21.2117 lzmit 1 4 10 14.784 228.529 15.45 Iskodra 51.50 48.50 
7. Suriye 18 13 1.072 lzmit 105,000 110.000 215,000 5314 Iskodra 2 7 10 20.160 337.584 16.74 lean ee 49.00 
8. Beyrut 16 43 3.057 Bagdat 395.000 405.000 800.000 4.70 33 Adana Ss Ee ee gee. at Rega See 80:08 
9. Trablusgarp 17 22 of Basra 152.000 168,000 320,000 2.44 36 pi oF ee eT Oe eee ee ti oon ei 
10. Hudavendigar 26 49 3.450 Bitlis 220,000 255,000 475,000 «12.8324 Bits 4 1 30 27.688 488.642 17.64 aa ae ‘ a 
11. Konya 25 32 1,939 Beyrut 298,000 275,000 573,000 45.47 4 Basra 4 9 34 87.120 380.630 4.36 Biga 52 00 48.00 
42. Ankara 1 19 2.765 Biga 58,500 65.000 123.500 23.78 13 Bagdat 3 17 34 139.960 720,555 5.14 Cezayir-i Bahr-i Sefid’ ‘ 51.44 48 
13. Aydin 35 50 2.787 Cezayir-i Bahr-i Bingazi 1 4 9 227.300 500.000 2.19 e2ayIELBant=loeh 56 
14, Adana 15 21 1.632 Sefid 130,000 138,000 268.000 «47502 Beyrut 5 16 34 24,752 623.805 25.19 salaics aa 46.98 
15. Kastamonu 18 27 4.045 Gatalca 29,000 33,000 62,000 24.92 19 So oe ce ey sa te 2 ae a = 
16. Sivas 21 227 3,042 Halep 443,000 467,000 910,000 18.75 19 ede Cuban 100,000 21. : 
17. Diyarbekir 14 57 3.177 Hicaz 1,700,000 2,050,000 3,750,000 314 34 al De? Se. Sage “seems “aes aucavepeigat ee ates 
18. Bitlis 13 30 2.107 Hildavendigar 690.000 675.000 1,365,000 «22.7514 a S, bis Ge, Ae ae ee eae bs oes 
19. Erzurum 20 79 2,617 Dersaadet 455,000 550,000 1,005,000 7.80 30 Hudavendigar 5 2h 8 91,412 1,458,079 15.95 ee ae 47.86 a 
20. Mamuretitaziz 14 70 1,890 Diyarbekir 190,000 200.000 390,000 25.00 9 Diyarbekir 3 14 58 64,504 564,671 875 Sj 51.03 
21. Van 13 9 1.594 Zor 97,500 89,500 187,000 1412 23 Zor 1 4) 8122096 =—S«181.260=—«.28 ae poate 
22. Trabzon 18 24 2.738 Sivas 465,000 488,000 953,000 1588 21 Sunye 4 18 13 99,808 701,134 7.02 Selanik 54.72 45.28 
23. Cezayir-i Bahr-i Sefid 15 18 297 Selanik 525,000 482.000 1,007,000 7489 1 Selanik 3-23 16 47.712 1.040.218 21.80 LD a ae a0 50.90 
24. Girt ~ ~ — Suriye 312,000 301,000» 613,000 6.813 ones I I eA Noe ae 
: : : ‘ , , Sehremanet: Milhakati — 6 3 3,300 90.034 27.28 Trabzon 52.66 47.34 
apts 2 8 ae Senter Trablusgarp 4 16 23 330.200 «= 800.0002 42 Kastamonu 48.59 51.41 
26. Selanik 23 16 1.860 Miihakati? 48,000 42,500 90,500 24.38 12 Taka i aes so, Seeks” eA eT « S40 73 7 ' 
27. Kosova 23 16 3.211 Trabzon 565,000 $08,000 —«*1,073,000 «33.535 Kale gis ogo ae Setiae pC eeRate aap tae sad Bath 
28. Yanya 15 10 1,597 Kastamonu 489,000 468,000 ° 957.000 19.93 18 eaarion 4 17 2 73.312 968.884 13.21 a ee oe 
29. Iskodra 8 10 476 Konya 470,000 482,000 952,000 10.84 28 Kale-i Sultaniye 1 5 8 11.520 144,157 12.54 ite 
30. Manastir 22 24 2,003 Kosova 278,500 452,500 731,000 3.07 35 Konya 5-2 SC«SC<i«iiS OK 1022,844 Girit 52.40 47.60 
1, Kudiis 3 2 328 Kudiis 118,000 429,000 247,000 26.337 Kosova 6 2 16 44,192, 954,634 16.74 Musut 47.62 52.38 
2. Bingazi 4 aah Girit 119,000 131,000 250,000 «16.66 ~—«-20 Girt 5 19 50 12,800 270,000 18.62 Manastir ee 52.33 
3. Zor P 4 149 Musul 220 000 200.000 420.000 6.46 32 Mamuretilaziz 3 13 70 46,000 566.656 12.31 Mamuretiijaziz 52.77 47.23 
4. tzmit 4 10 938 Manastir 560,000 510,000 1,070,000 46.82—««3 ois Sore ee ee Van 53.00 47.00 
' 00), Musul 3 15 «136,736 448,288 3.28 
5. Kale-i Sultaniye 5 8 498 Mamuretilaziz 212,000 293,000 505,000 25.09 8 Yanya 58.00 42.00 
Van 2 13 103 73.000 202,007 2.76 Yemen 54.67 45.33 
6. Qatatca 2 1 95 Van 129,000 144,000 273,000 10.11 29 Yanya 4 15 10 31,176 517,274 16.59 : - 
7. Cebel-i Lubnan 38 40 931 Yanya 249,000 278,000 527,000 21.95 15 Yemen 4 % 7% 260.132 8,000,000 19.22 Source: IUKTY 9075. 
Tots! 568 1253 «5.706 Yemen 1,200,000 1,350,000 2,550,000 10.85 27 ae ati Sh > UG - eal aeeeaeh Ga 
Source: Sainame of 1318. Total AS Ee Source: 1UKTY 9184. 
Notes: The principal districts are mainly vilayets; the last seven listed are special Source: |UKTY 9075. Notes: These population figures, compiled by the Ministry of Trade and Construction. include both 
sancaks; villages were not official administrative units but their number was regarded ‘Greater Istanbul: Kiigukcekmece, Gebze, Kartal, Beykoz, ‘Sile, and Marmara counted and estimated numbers. Some small errors in the original have been corrected 
as an important statistic and therefore was included. Islands. The principal administrative districts listed were mainly vilayets; Izmit. Bingazi. Cebe!-1 Lubnan, 


a, f f Gataica, Zor. Kudis, and Kale-i Suitaniye were specia! sancaks. while Sehremaneti Millhakati (Greater 
Egypt. Tunisia, Bosnia, Bulgaria, Eastern Rumelia, and Samos, although under istanbul). although a traditionally recognized census area, did not have its own administrative set up 


Ottoman suzerainity, were not included in this list. The totais of sancaks, kazas. and nahiyes, not provided in the original. have been included here. 
The overal! denstty figure (included in the origina! but not of very great significance in view of the wide 
variations in density) has been recaicuiated from the corrected figures. 
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‘IV.5. Number and Percentage of Males and Females in the Ottoman State, by Age, 1894 


‘Source: JUKTY 9075. 
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: o~1 
Acminesiratve District a M 
Edirne 30.130 
‘Erzurum 24.150 
Adana 13,100 
“Ankara 30,325 
Aydin 51,860 
iskodra 11,500 
Jzmit 7,850 
Bagdat 26,500 
Basra 10,300 
Bitlis 18,960 
* Beyrut 20,761 
Biga 3,820 
*Seyzayir-i Bahr-i Sefid 8,300 
Jatalca 2.000 
Halep 31,210 
iicaz 87,940 
Hiidavendigar 61,171 
Qersaadet 39,860 
Diyarbekir 13,700 
zor 7,880 
Sivas 34,400 
Selanik 39,600 
Suriye 21,200 
Sehremaneti Milhakati 3,200 
Trabzon 42,450 
Kastamonu 34,900 
Konya 33,980 
Kosova 25,350 
Kudiis 8,480 
Girit 10,940 
Musul 15,660 
Manastir 41,800 
Mamuretulaziz 16,730 
Van 7,800 
Yanya 16,810 
~. Yemen 89,861 
Total 867,289 944,478 
Percentage 3.322 3.618 


1-10 10-20 20-30 30-40 
F M F M Ban M F M 

36,130 37.200 61.800 73.280 64.150 80.800 66.500 83.345 
29.851 30.300 49.400 57.824 51.650 66.950 53,625 68,400 
15,500 19.600 26,002 29,712 29.710 35.012 38.329 44.180 
36,960 37,960 61.933 74.620 60,495 81,700 66.700 83.890 
51,300 56.850 89,900 91,300 99.600 © 122,300 128,300 131.000 
13,800 17,960 24,899 28.300 25.445 30,150 32,986 40.119 
9,979 11,900 12,861 16.989 23,760 28.975 20,480 28.670 
31.860 32.900 52,852 61.991 60.965 75.612 62,120 78.875 
10,300 13,250 20,300 22.660 25.820 30.260 32,769 41,230 
18,915 20,750 29.120 35.890 36.700 43.410 43.695 53.600 
21,100 23.800 33,100 41,300 44,420 51,258 51,991 60.720 
5,785 7.980 7,881 9.980 12,100 18.660 14,180 20.260 
24,980 13,710 13,275 18,860 26,165 34,221 25,280 33,360 
2,260 2.500 3,165 4,200 5.995 7,400 6.917 8,620 
38,295 39,165 64,135 76,820 63,135 85,100 69,700 87.865 
86.600 94,800 184,700 186,400 248.500 314,700 249,900 266,300 
65,280 67,750 85,260 98,860 94.310 108,790 94,960 111,600 
44,890 46.260 65,160 79,780 70,350 87,250 74,680 88.320 
13,300 16,500 23,700 26,650 30,800 36,000 38,850 45,670 
8.990 10,970 10,300 13,450 17,950 24.400 19,385 26.780 
39,750 41,800 67,900 79.810 69,200 88,200 71,431 90.050 
~ 44,085 46,530 65,260 79,800 71,310 88,950 74,921 89,700 
25,100 27,750 45,800 51,125 47,860 60,270 49,009 59.780 
4,430 4,920 5,970 6,700 7,985 9,820 8,960 10,870 
47,075 49,760 69,800 82,300 77,600 92,160 78,760 93,850 
40.300 42,100 67,700 80,600 69,180 88,860 71,100 90,200 
40,550 42,510 67,560 79,800 68,700 87,750 70,660 89,800 
30.600 32,500 51,680 58,670 54,860 68,700 . 55,160 70,330 
23,285 12,860 12,789 17.630 24,780 32,660 23,820 31,870 
25,960 14,660 16,789 21.930 17,200 36,810 21,300 28,700 
15,330 17,780 27,650 32.385 31,800 39,910 39,060 49,600 
47,180 49,420 68,490 83,100 77,800 90,600 80,870 92,800 
17,985 19,860 29,830 37,610 38,700 46,990 46,600 56,300 
25,480 14,210 13,775 19,360 26,415 34,721 25,530 33,610 
17,760 19,200 29,780 37,820 39,160 47,210 46,300 57,700 
99,320 97,280 163,910 184,600 175,600 193.720 194,780 226,300 
1,110,265 = 1,135,245 1,724,426 2,002,106 1,989,870 2,470,279 2,149,608 2,574,264 

4.253 4.349 6.605 7.669 7.622 9.462 8.234 9.861 


IV.5. Males and Females in the Ottoman State, by Age, 1894 (continued) 


40-50 
F M 
59,850 72.900 
47,750 58.875 
26,318 31.965 
60,960 73.200 
112,450 130.500 
20,969 25,821 
10.985 14.700 
55,300 68.600 
22,100 27.300 
31,680 37.785 
37,960 44.300 

8.260 9.760 
13,465 17.100 
3,400 4.300 
62,811 75.429 
166,000 246.600 
81,500 101.350 
25,050 78.960 
26,770 31.100 
10,100 13.970 
65,100 77,500 
61,100 79.140 
41.875 53.360 
4.900 5.900 
65.760 83.940 
65,085 77.160 
65,120 76.690 
48,890 60.180 
12,690 16.800 
11,680 13.100 
27,910 22.800 
67,725 83.327 
33.900 39.610 
13,665 17,550 
35,200 38.400 
186.280 224.450 
1,690.558  2,134.422 
6.475 8.176 


50-60 60-70 
F M F M 

42,347 49.650 25,400 33.700 
34,450 39,961 19,850 27,850 
16,223 17,993 8,969 13,861 
42.460 49.720 25,857 32.960 
67,850 75,855 32,821 56,702 
13,991 15,103 8,300 10,001 
3,680 5,960 2,700 3,480 
41,196 46,989 24,110 32,600 
13,190 15.860 6,890 11,365 
22,220 27,600 44 360 18,200 
27,120 33,300 26,200 21.400 
1,961 2,870 1,669 1,850 
4.415 6,937 2,943 3.865 
2,390 3,165 965 1,920 
43,750 51,120 26,558 33,835 
80,100 97,200 51,334 69,749 
69,760 77,200 55,700 61,490 
49,250 58,980 34,570 41,100 
15,800 18,700 10,600 12,200 
3.750 4,230 2,133 2.550 
47,650 55.260 28,750 36.400 
79,760 58,320 33,750 41,490 
30,820 36,706 17,880 22,851 
4,035 4,880 1,355 2,190 
53,700 62,120 35,960 45,300 
47,240 55,300 29,130 37,073 
46,600 55,400 28,881 37,050 
37,655 40,700 21,860 29,410 
5,160 7,720 2,375 3,730 
4,283 5,930 2,980 4,250 
19,172 23,770 11,430 14,300 
51,600 61,200 36,700 45,900 
24.000 29,318 22.470 18,100 
4,615 7,137 3,143 4,065 
24,160 29,400 22,100 18,200 
159,350 175.249 92,300 96,400 
1,235,703 1,406,803 772,993 947,387 

4.734 5.389 2.961 3.629 


70-80 
F M 
8.750 12,500 
7,060 8,150 
3,100 3,895 
7,950 11,890 
32.670 36.860 
2.865 2,950 
1,320 1,760 
7,860 11,600 
2,960 2,960 
4,950 7,399 
5,423 8.210 
702 960 
1,530 2,085 
334 521 
8,165 12,185 
37,620 40,100 
39,780 43.650 
19,890 21.110 
3,060 3.210 
990 1,195 
10,210 14,100 
18.900 21,100 
5,180 6,250 
450 701 
21,130 26,600 
11,090 15,100 
10.700 15,120 
7,830 9,161 
668 1.720 
865 2,043 
2,990 4,154 
20,760 24,150 
4,360 6,750 
1,630 2,185 
4,436 6,810 
64,400 67,860 
382.578 456.994 
1.465 1.750 


80-90 90 and older 

F M F M Total 
1.300 2,010 400 303 
1.095 1,600 304 270 
465 765 154 143 
820 1,620 398 306 
2.913 3,315 514 342 
412 695 136 143 
311 435 115 95 
1,250 1,920 328 274 
310 579 113 99 
820 1,050 124 172 
950 1,330 147 205 
197 223 63 74 
372 511 138 114 
199 211 73 65 
844 1,661 405 312 
3.110 4,300 52 445 
1.950 3.800 327 420 
1.507 2,387 205 293 
485 722 131 163 
240 325 80 82 
935 1,720 408 326 
1.760 2,810 305 329 
780 970 204 176 
221 280 81 75 
1.990 3.079 321 385 
886 * 1,630 320 296 
760 1,585 298 246 
1.260 1,730 304 310 
160 210 103 100 
261 338 76 85 
680 960 83 116 
2.670 3,180 326 442 
610 950 102 153 
392 537 158 134 
861 1,120 105 168 
4.810 5,700 439 485 

38.586 56.258 7,840 8.116 26. 106,068 
1478 2195 .03 031 100% 
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IV.6. Number and Percentage of Persons above 


the Age of Ten Engaged in Gainful 
Employment, 1894/95 (R. 1310) 


Administrative District Number Rank Percentage. Rank 
Edirne 435,000 1 51.17 17 
Erzurum 285,000 19 42.53 33 
Adana 167,000 27 42.48 34 
Ankara 398.000 14 45.49 28 
Aydin 855,000 5 61.46 9 
Iskodra 210.000 23 61.85 7 
{zmit 110,000 32 51.16 18 
Bagdat 368,000 15 46.00 27 
Basra 180,000 26 56.25 12 
Bitlis 197,000 24 41.49 35 
Beyrut 288.000 17 50.26 21 
Biga 78,000 34 70.40 4 
Cezayir-i Bahr-i Sefid 135.000 29 50.37 20 
Catalca 33,800 36 54.51 13 
Halep 486,000 9 53.40 14 
Hicaz 1,910,000 1 50.90 19 
Hiidavendigar 850,000 6 62.29 5 
Dersaadet 830,000 ud 86.60 1 
Diyarbekir 195,000 25 50.00 23 
Zor 97,800 33 §2.29 16 
Sivas 410,000 “13 43.02 32 
Selanik 785,000 _ 8 77.95 3 
Suriye 286,000 18 46.65 25 
Sehremaneti Milhakati 65,000 35 61.87 6 
Trabzon 875,000 3 61.55 8 
Kastamonu 440,000 10 46.00 26 
Konya 414,000 12 43.49 31 
Kosova 325,000 16 44.46 30 
Kudiis 139,000 28 56.27 "1 
Girit 119,000 31 50.00 22 
Musul 258,000 21 61.42 10 
Manastir 869,000 4 81.61 2 
Mamuretiilaziz 225,000 22 44.45 29 
Van 130,000 30 47.61 24 
Yanya 279,000 20 53.00 15 
Yemen 1,008,000 2 40.00 36 


Source: IUKTY 9075 
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IV.7. Number and Percentage of Persons. 
Employed in Trade and Industry (Crafts), 
1894/95 (R. 1310) 


Number Employment 
Administrative District Employed Rank Percentage = Rank 
Edirne 286.100 11. 2 33.65 10 
Erzurum 167.300 19 24.99 32 
Adana > + 94.2307 27. 23.44 33 
Ankara 278.000 12 31 65 14 
Aydin : 482.000 6 33.47 +4 
Iskodra 110,500 23 32.54 13 
Izmit 61,300 32 28.51 23 
Bagdat 225,000 15 28.12 24 
Basra 94,960 26 29.67 19 
Bitlis 10,100 24 21.26 35 
Beyrut 172,200 17 30.05 17 
Biga 43,650 34 35.34 9 
Cezayiribahrisefit 71,200 29 26.56 28 
Catalca 19,200 36 30.99 16 
Halep 301,350 9 33.11 12 
Hicaz 1.525,000 1 40.66 6 
Hiidavendigar 486,000 5 35.61 8 
Dersaadet 437,000 8 43.49 4 
Diyarbekir 98,990 25 25.38 30 
Zor 53,700 33 28.71 21 
Sivas 263,000 14 27.62 27 
Selanik 441,000 7 43.49 3 
Suriye 169,800 18 27.70 26 
Sehremaneti Milhakati 38.500 35 42.54 5 
Trabzon 577,000 2 53.77 1 
Kastamonu 287,200 10 30.01 18 
Konya 264,500 13 27.78 25 
Kosova 213.400 16 29.19 20 
Kudiis 76,750 28 31,07 15 
Girit 65,800 31 26.32 29 
Musu! 151,000 21 35.95 7 
Manastir 560,500 3 §2.39 2 
Mamuretiilaziz 117,000 22 23.16 39 
Van 67,800 30 25.09 31 
Yanya 152,000 20 28.84 22 
Yemen 550,000 4 21.18 36 


Source: IUKTY 9075. 

Note: Attached to this table is a list of 117 occupations; of these, the grocers were 
the most numerous (237,000), followed by millers and mill workers (199,300), coffee 
shop operators (175,000), and candle- and soapmakers (123,790). The lowest num- 
bers of workers were in meat and fruit wholesaling (2,100) and lottery ticket selling 
(2,760). 


IV.8. Number and Percentage of Persons in 
Occupations Other Than Trade and 


: Agriculture, 1894/95 (R. 1310) 


Administrative District Number Rank Percentage Rank 
ee Coe eee ee 
dirne 94.600 15 11.12 29 
ae 86,300 16 12.80 25 
Adana 55.170 27 14.03 20 
Ankara 89.300 19 09.29 35 
Aydin 276,500 3 19.20 8 
Iskodra 74,500 22 22.53 4 
izmit 31.000 33 14.42 18 
Bagdat 106.100 10 13.26 23 
Basra 60,040 26 18.76 10 
Bitlis 68.700 25 12.36 27 
Beyrut 83,700 18 14.60 17 
Biga 30,350 34 24.58 3 
Cezayir-i Bahr-i Sefid 44 600 28 12.75 26 
Catalca 9,200 36 14.83 16 
Halep 124,950 ) 13:78 22 
Hicaz 295.000 2 08.40 36 
Hudavendigar 269,800 4 19,79 5 
Dersaadef 285,000 1 38.30 1 
Diyarbekir 70,210 24 18.00 13 
Zor 33,100 32 12.26 28 
Sivas 95,700 14 10.04 32 
Selanik 256,000 5 25.42 2 
Suriye 84,300 17 13.75 21 
Sehremaneti Miithakati 17,500 35 19.33 7 
Trabzon 198,900 8 18.53 1 
Kastamonu 97,800 12 10.21 30 
Konya 96,100 13 10.09 31 
Kosova 70,600 23 09.65 33 
Kudiis 42,250 30 13.05 24 
Girit 35,700 31 14.28 19 
Musul 77,600 21 18.47 12 
Manastir 209,900 7 19.61 6 
Mamuretillaziz 79,100 20 15.66 15 
Van 43,500 29 15.93 14 
Yanya 99,400 1 18.86 9 
Yemen 240,000 6 09.31 34 


SOON a 
Source: IUKTY 9075. oot 
Note: The source title for this table indicates that it gives data about 
“professionals —i.e.. persons involved in ulum ve funun. a phrase that translates as 
“arts and sciences.’’ In fact, the phrase was uSed to describe a variety of occupations 
including, as well as intellectua! work, menial jobs in businesses and factory work. 
Therefore, a more accurately descriptive title has been substituted. 
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IV.9, List of Occupations in the Istanbul City and the Three Boroughs in 1878 (R. 1294) 


Abaci maker and setier of coarse woolen cloth or garments 
Afyoncu: opium seller 

Altin varakcisi: maker of gold ‘eaf 

Arabaci (+) carrer with a cart; (2) cartwright 

Arpaci: bariey selier 

Arzuhaici: petition and letter writer 

Asci ve kebapci: cook and seller of roast meat 

Astarci: maker and seiler of linings for clothing 

At miheisi: blacksmith : 

Attar. (1) druggist: (2) (Aktar):.herbalist, dealer in small wares 
Aynaci: maker and seller of locking glasses. mirrors 

Ayvaz: footman 


Bagci: grape grower 

Bagcivan: gardener 

Bakir kavati: maker of (ordinary) copper utensils 

Bakir kazanci: coppersmith 

Bakkal: grocer 

Balikagi iplikcisi. maker and seller of fishnets 

Balmumcu: maker and seller of wax (beeswax products} 

Basmaci. maker and seller of calico 

Basmaci ressami: calico designer 

Bastirmaci: maker and seller of pastirma (pressed meat cured with garlic and other 
spices—pastrami) 

Bat pazarci (bit pazarci): dealer in secondhand goods 

Berber: barber 

Bezir yagci: maker and seller of linseed oil 

Bigak yapicisi: knifemaker 

Bigakc/: knife seller 

Bigki talasgsi: sawdust seller ‘ 

Bohcaci. woman peddler of female garments, linens, etc 

Boncuk hurdacisi: dealer in secondhand beads 

Boyaci: (1) dyer, painter; (2) dealer in paints 

Bozaci ve salepci: maker and seller of boza and sa/ep (hot drinks made, respectively, of 
millet and of the root of sa/ep, a type of orchid) 

Bugday dogicd: wheat cracker 

Burgucu: maker and seller of screws 

Buriimcek bikdcusd: spinner of silk 


Cadirci: tentmaker 

Calgici: musician 

Gali siptrgecisi: maker and seller of besoms (brooms) 
Gamasirci: washer of clothes and linens 

Cambaz: acrobat 

Camci: glazier 


" Gerci: peddler 


Gilingir: locksmith 

Ciris téccar’; powdered-asphodel-root merchant 

Gizmeci: bootmaker ¥ 

Gomiekci: potter 

Cépci: scavenger, sweeper, or garbage collector 

Corapci: maker and seller of stockings 

Gorekci ve simitc’ maker and seller of buns and simit (ring-shaped bread rolls) 
Guhaci: draper 

Cuval meremetcisi: sack mender 


Debbag: tanner 

Dellal komisyoncu: auctioneer, broker 
Derzi (Terzi}: tailor 

Destereci: : handsaw maker 

Destgah yapicisi. loom maker 
Devatgi: maker and seller of pen cases 
Dogramaci: carpenter 

Ougmeci: button maker and seller 
Duhargi: tobacconist 

Oulbentci: muslin maker 

Ouvarci: stonemason 


Egerci: saddlemaker 
Ekmekci: bread seller 
Exser kesicisé. spike maker 
Elekci: sieve maker 
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Entiyect. maker or selier of snuff 
Eskici kavaf: seller of second-hand shoes 


Fenerci: lamplighter or maker of ‘amps 

Fes ve puskiilci; maker of fezes and tassels 

Ficici. copper 

Findik kestane kebapcisr nut and chestnut selter 

Firca yapici: brush maker . 

Fodlaci baker of bread distributed in the soup-kitchens 


Girit tuccari: merchants from Crete or sellers of Cretan goods 
Gdmiis ayarcisi. silver appraiser 


Hattat: maker of simple shoes (and other unpretentious things) 
Hakkak: engraver 

Hallac: cotton fluffer 

Hamal (beygir): carrier with a packhorse 

Hamal (sirt): porter 

Hamam yapici: bath builder 

Hamamci: public bath keeper 

Hanci: innkeeper 

Hasir iskemlecisi; maker and seller of wicker chairs 
Hasir supdrgeci: broom maker 

Hasirci: maker and seller of mats 

Havyarci: caviar seller 

Hayalbaz: shadow (karogoz) theater player 

Helvaci: maker and seller of halva 

Hokkabaz: clown 

Horasanci: mortar maker 


{@neci: maker and selter of needles 

imameci. maker and seller of amber mouthpieces for pipes 
Ip bukucisd: thread spinner 

Ip kavafi: string maker 

Iskembe gorbacisi: maker of tripe soup 


Kadayitci: maker and seller of kadayif (shredded dough used in sweets) 
Katesci: (1) maker and seller of cages or latticework 

Kagitqi: paper dealer 

Kahve degirmencisi: coffee mill maker 

Kahve dovucu: grinder of coffee 

Kalayci: tinsmith, tinker 

Kaldirimci: paver of sidewalks 

Kalemkar gold or silver engraver; painter of designs on muslin 
Kalemtiragci: maker and seller of penknives 

Kalkanci: maker and seller of shields 

Kamis sandal yapicisi: maker of bamboo rowboats 

Kantar yapici: maker and seller of steelyards (balances for weighing) 
Kasap: butcher 

Kasikci ve tarakci: maker of spoons and combs 

Kayik yapici: boat-builder 

Kayik yedekcisi: tower of boats 

Kayikgi: boatman 

Kazaz: silk manufacturer 

Kece tuccari: felt merchant 

Kepekc/: bran seller 

Keresteci: lumber seller 

Keserci: adze maker 

Kileci: maker of bushel measures 

Kilim liccari. dealer in kilims (flat-weave rugs, woven matting) 
Kirec yakici: lime burner 

Kirigci: maker or seller of catgut 

Kirmizi kugak tuccari: red belt merchant 

Kirmizi sahtiyan hatfafi: dealer in secondhand red Morocco leather 
Kitapci: bookseller 

Koltukgu: maker and seller of armchairs 

Konak agcisi: cook in mansions 

Késeici: stout-leather seller 

Kumag tuccari: dealer in cloth 

Kundura boyacisi: shoe polishers : 

Kundura ve yemenici: shoemaker (usually of men's shoes) 


[\V.9. Occupations in Istanbul, 1878 (continued) 


-qrabiyeci. maker and seller of cakes 

iirekci: maker and seller of oars or shovels 
wirkgd: furrier 

(yrguncu: (1) maker of bullets; (2) deater in lead 
(ru yemiscé: seller of nuts and dried fruits 

(ytu yapici: box maker 

(yyumcu: jeweler 


‘agimei: sewerman 

sahur salci: dealer in Lahore shawls 

ieblebici: maker and seller ol roasted chickpeas 
ymoncu: lemon seller 

(ileci: maker and seller of pipe bowis 


Mahfazaci: jewelry Case maker and seller 
Manav fruit and vegetable seller 
Manifaturaci: cloth seller 

Marangoz: Carpenter 

Mesf dikici: shoemaker 

Meykedeci: tavern keeper 

Midillici. one who rents ponies 

Misir téccari: (corn) merchant 

Misk yagci: musk-oil maker and seller 
Moloz ve keresteci: seller of construction materials (earth and lumber) 
Mucellit: bookbinder 

Muhalebici: maker and seller of milk dishes 
Mumcu: candlemaker 

Mdrekkepci: maker and seller of ink 
Muytap: maker of hair rope and bags 


Wakkas: carver, engraver, artist 

Nalbant: blacksmith 

Nalbur hardware dealer 

Naigaci: maker and seller of iron tips for boots 
Nalinci: clog maker 

Wigastaci: maker and seller of starch 

Nohutgu: chickpea seller 


Ordcd: weaver/mender 

Otcu: herb (hay) seller 

Oymaci: engraver 

Oyuncakgi: maker and seller of toys 


Pabug dikici: cobbler 

Pacaci: seller of tripe 

Pagavra toplayicisi: rag gatherer 

Pekmezci: seller of grape molasses 

Penbe iplik kolancisi: maker and seller of cotton belts 

Penbezar Guihaci: maker and seller of looms for weaving cotton 
Pestahtaci: maker and selier of smai! shop counters 
Pestemalci: bath towel maker and seller 

Piringgi: brass maker 


Rengber day laborer (farm hand) 
Rendeci: maker and seller of graters 


Saatcr. watchmaker. repairer or seller ol watches 
Sabuncu: maker and seller of soap 

Sahat: dealer in second-hand books 

Sahtiyan perdahcr Morocco leather polisher 
Sahtiyan téccari: Morocco leather merchant 
Saka: water carrier 

Samanci: straw (fodder?) selier 

Sandalya yapicis/ maker and seller of chairs 
Sandikgi: maker and seller of boxes, chests. etc 
Sarac: saddler, leather worker 

Sarikci: maker and seller of turbans 

Sebilci, man who distributes free water 
Sebzeci: vegetable seller 

Sekerci: candy seller 

Semerci: packsaddle maker. 

Semsiyeci: maker and seller of umbrellas 
Sepetci: maker and seller of baskets 

Seyis: groom 

Simkes: drawer of gold or silver wire 

Simsar broker 

Sirma islemecisi embroiderer in gold or silver 
Sivaci: plasterer 

Sot tiiccari: mohair merchant 

Soganci: onion seller 

Sucu: water seller 

Sduldkcd: leech fisher, leech seller 


Tagci: stonemason, quarryman 
Tavukcu: raiser or seller of chickens 

Taze balikci: fresh fish peddler 

Tekne hamurcu: dough kneader 

Tekne yapicisi. maker of troughs 

Terazi kolu yapicisi: maker of arms of balances 
Terlikgi. maker and seller of slippers 

Tig bigakci: maker and seller of bodkins 
Timurcu: ironmonger 

Tuccar komisyoncusu: agent of a merchant 
Tuglaci: maker and seller of bricks 

Tuhafgi: seller of clothing accessories 
Tulumba yapici: pump maker 

Tuzcu: salt selier 


Usturaci: razor seller 
Utdcd: ironer (maker of irons) 


Yag tdccari: oil merchant 

Yagi boyaci: oil paint setter 

Yaglikgi: handkerchief seller 

Yapagci: wool merchant 

Yaymaci: azaar peddler (seller of goods laid out on the ground) 

Yazmaci: maker of or dealer in hand-painted kerchiefs 

Yemenici: (1) maker or seller of peasant shoes: (2) handkerchief maker or seller 
Yogurtcu: maker and seller of yogurt 

Yorganci: quilt maker 


Zahirecr: keeper Of a store of grain or provisions 
Zeytin yagcisi: olive oil seller. 


Source: Salname of 1294, pp. 418-20. 

Notes: This list is specifically of trades, crafts. and other occupations headed by 
kethuda; thus they are occupations that had officia! recognition. as the kethuda were 
guild chiefs who served as intermediaries between the guild members and the govern- 
ment. The term originally applied to individuais who performed administrative tasks for 
high government officials or wealthy citizens. but it came to apply to elected guid 
chiefs when the guild system was reformed in the nineteenth century. During the reign 


of Abdulhamid. some kethuda were high officials appointed to these posts. (The post 
was abolished in 1912 under the “Young Turks’ government and re-established in 
1915 under the name katib-i mesu/— ‘responsible secretary’ —for the purpose of 
giving the government contro! over the crafts and trades and providing patronage jobs). 

The original list follows the order ol the Arabic alphabet. | have rearranged it in Latin 
alphabetical order. The English translations are more or less free. depending upon 
whether the term has a modern equivalent 
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IV.10. Professions in the Ottoman State, by Number of Practitioners, 1894/95 (R. 1310) 


Professional Titles 


English Transiations. 


Number of 
Practitioners 


Profess:onai Titles 


English Transiations 


Number of 


Practitioners... 


Ulema ve Talebeler 
Huktimet Katipleri 
imams, Miezzins ve Hafiz 


Amele® 

Hikiimet Memurlar® 

Mimarlar 

Cami Hademeler** 

Muallimier ve Ulum Erbab? 

Nakkaslar 

Ev Hizmetkarlari 

Berberler 

Mezarciler ve Kuyucular 

Otel ve Likanta iscileri 

Banka Katipleri 

Hastahane Hizmet-karlari 

Kilim ve seccade vapaniar 

Reji Katipleri 

Aveilar 

Tabipler 

Tag ve saire Uzerine Oyma 
yapaniar 

Otelciler ve Hancilar 

Kitapcilar ve Hatizi 
Kituplec* 

Fabrika Katipleri 

Hiktimet Daireleri 
Hademeleri 

Avukatlar 

Kilise Hademeleri 

Banka Memurlari 

Kethudalar 

Baytarlar 

Camasircilar 

Posta ve Telgraf Mivezzileri 

Seyisler 


Reiigious scholars 

Government secretaries 

Prayer feaders. callers to 
prayer. Koran reciters 

Factory workers 

Government officials 

Architects 

Service personnel :n mosques 

Teachers and scientists 

Interior decorators 

Maids 

Barbers 

Cemetery personne! 

Hote! and restaurant workers 

Bank secretaries 

Hospital workers 

Rug and carpet makers 

Concession secretaries 

Hunters 

Doctors 


Stone carvers 

Hotel and inn keepers 

Book dealers and library 
guards 

Factory administrators 

Service personnel in 
government offices 

Lawyers 

Service personnel in churches 

Bank officials 

Guild heads 

Veterinaries 

Launderers 

Mail and telegram deliverers 

Horse caretakers 


Source: IUKTY 9075. 


_ 395.000 
353.000 


188.000 
186.000 
185.000 
93.800 
91.700 
87.000 
66.000 
55.000 
49.000 
31,000 
28.700 
23,400 
19.600 
18,410 
16.200 
15,200 
14,000 


13.750 
12.780 


12,310 
12,300 


11.900 
10,300 
9.800 
9.760 
9,700 
9.650 
8,900 
8.590 
8,050 


Eczacilar 
Sirket Katip ve Muhasipleri' 


Ebeler 

Otel, Lokanta ve Magaza 
Katipleri 

Kimyagerler 

Muhendisler 

Cerrahlar 

Litografcilar 

Ressamlar 

Madenciler 

Kapici ve Hademeler 

Demiryollarinda Mustahdem 
Katipler 

Umumi Ahir Isletenter 

Sigorta Kumpanyalarinin 
Katipleri 

Muzikaci ve Muallimler 

Tellallar 

Aktér ve Akterisler 

Miellifler ve Muharrirler 

Makinistler 

Bilardo Salonu Isfetenler 

Kitap ve Harita Negredenter 

Hokkabazlar 

Meddahlar ve Hayatcilar, 
Kargézculer' 

Fotografcilar 

Diggiler 

Gazete ve Mecumua satanlar 


Muhbir ve muhabirler 
Képri Memurlari ile 

Iskelelerde Para Alaniar 
Gazeteciler 


Pharmacists 

Corporation secretaries and 
cashiers 

Midwives 


- Secretaries of hoteis. 


restaurants. and shops 
Chemists 
Engineers 
Surgeons 
Lithographers 
Painters 
Miners 
Doorkeepers and servants 


Railroad officials (secretaries) 

General stable keepers 

Secretaries of insurance 
companies 

Musicians and teachers 

Auctioneers 

Actors and actresses 

Authors and writers 

Machinists 

Billiards parlor operators 

Book and map publishers 

Magicians 

Storytellers, magicians, and 
puppeteers 

Photographers 

Dentists 

Newspaper and magazine 
sellers 

Newspaper correspondents 

Toll collectors at bridges and 
ports 

Journalists 


7.210 


6.520 
6.500 


5.875 
5.860 
5.850 
5.800 
5.600 
5.300 
5.000 
4.600 


4,500 
4,200 


3.800 
3.250 
3.200 


A 


“The ulema were the top rank of the religious professions. 

These were Muslim religious clerks. 

“The current term for factory worker is isci 

‘These were probably lower ranking officials. The Ottoman bureaucracy made a 
distinction between memur. i.e.. an official in charge, and katib, a secretary who had 


only timited authority. 


“These were the cleaners of the mosques. Hademe. the term used in the source, 
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refers to individuals performing menial tasks who are paid from a budget or employed 


by an institution (the term is still in use) 


‘These were teachers in modern schools. 
5The original also refers specifically to grave diggers. 


"Particularly noted as dealing in religious books as well as other types. 


‘These were mainly employees of European corporations. 
'These were the traditional entertainers 


1V.11. Distribution of Schools in the Ottoman 


1V.12. Pupils Attending Schools, 1894/95 


State, 1894/95 (R. 1310) (R. 1310) 
A. By Administrative District Number 
Number Rank Administrative District Girls Boys Rank Percentage Rank 
; Edirne 3.500 63,000 9 7.40 8 
ei a4 . Erzurum 2.900 52,500 13. 7,83 3 
pm a9 93 Adana 2.155 41,200 18 5.39 22 
Mian 420 7 Ankara 3.650 67.400 7 7.17 5 
Aydin 600 , Aydin 9.600 89,000 3 6.08 16 
172 28 igkodra 3.670 38,900 22 5.09 24 
oe 130 30 lzmit 950 30,200 26 7.04 1 
aaa 310 16 Bagdat 7.200 59.750 11 7.60 6 
ae 220 26 Basra 1,100 33,100 25 5.04 25 
Bitlis 245 22 Bitlis : 1.865 37,250 23 7.42 7 
Bi 265 20 Beyrut 2,100 42,300 17 5.95 18 
ag 121 33 Biga 970 8.150 32 6.59 14 
a i i Sefi 175 97 Cezayir-i Bahr-i Sefid 1.860 34,120 24 6.47 1§ 
rc at 95 36 Cataica 520 3.100 36 5.00 27 
‘sem 440 6 Halep 4,150 65,850 8 7.23 19 
td 250 21 Hicaz 7,600 97,200 2 2.59 36 
aut 540 4 Hiidavendigar 9.200 80,150 4 5.78 19 
Dersaadet 850 1 Dersaadet 10,100 98,750 1 9.82 1 
Diyarbekir 228 24 Diyarbekir 1,250 27,200 28 6.96 13 
115 34 Zor 860 6.450 ° 33 4.16 31 
rk 310 15 Sivas 9,980 39,500 20 4.14 32 
phe 445 5 Selanik 8,000 60,130 10 5.97 17 
aie 320 14 Suriye 2.360 , 48,700 14 7.94 2 
Sehremaneti Milhakati 112 35 Sehremaneti Millhakati 820 4,500 35 4.97 28 
413 8 Trabzon 7,850 57,800 12 5.40 21 
adm 331 12 Kastamonu 3,670 38,900 24 4 : 
Konya 330 13 Konya 3,320 42,700 16 4, 
360 1 Kosova 2,150 39,800 19 5.45 20 
cae. 170 29 Kudiis 1,050 12,000 31 5.00 26 
a 145 31 Girit 1,840 17,500 30 7.00 12 
ah 285 18 Musul 1,630 17,600 29 4.19 30 
eae 390 9 Manastir Pk 7.160 73,100 5 : cs y 
Manuretillaziz 278 19 Mamuretillaziz 2,860 43,200 15 : : 
Van 155 30 Van 1,120 5,200 34 3.00 3 
225 5 Yanya 950 30,200 27 5.19 23 
vere 380 10 Yemen 5,200 70,600 6 2.98 35 
Total 10,915 Total 135,160 1,577,000 


— Noro 


B. By Type of Schoo! 


Number 

Community schools (elementary) 3,970 
State schools (elementary) 2,380 
Rusdiye (high schools) 3,859 
Foreign schools 644 
Midlevel schools 41 
Science schools 9 
Higher-level institutions 7 
Industrial schools 3 
Schools for the blind and deaf 2 
Tota! 10,915 
Schools for girls 1,960 
Schools for boys 8.955 
Total 10,915 


ee 


Source: \UKTY $075. 

Notes: Community schools were those administered by private citizens: the Educa- 
tion Ministry was in charge of the state elementary schools and probably also of all the 
other types except the foreign schoois. 

included in the source along with the statistics about numbers and types of schools 
in 1894 95 is the information that the total in 1884 (1300) had been only 7.980 schoois 
of all types. Thus there had been an increase of 2.935 in 10 years. 

The Ottoman educational system consisted prior to 1908 of four leveis: beg:nning 
iptidal). mid-level (rusdi). mid-upper (idadi). and superior (afi) The rusdi schools 
established in 1838. however. were actually at the elementary level. for the traditional 


Source: }UKTY 9075. 


elementary schools (sibyan) were of such inferior quality that the material had to be 
retaught at the supposedly higher level Later on. the rusdiye became the equivalent of 
nigh schools. as the Ottoman ecucational system came to consist of only three leveis: 
elementary. intermediate. and superior 
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. Incapacity among the Ottoman 
IV.13. Schools and Pupils in Tuna Province, IV.14. Expenditures for Teachers and Other IV.15. Illiteracy in the Ottoman State, 1894/95 1V.16 i pees TROaTDS (R. 1310) 
1874 (H. 1291) : Educational Personnel, 1894/95 (R. 1310) (R. 1310) — Mentally 
TE ee a i; Im- 
Musiim Pupiis Non-Muslim Pupils A. By District Number ititeracy Administrative ‘ ata oe pi prisoned 
Administrative No of No. of Amount Spent : Administrative nee Rank Percentage Rank District - ss 10 
Oistrict Schools Girls Boys Schools Gir's Boys Administrative District (in kurus) Rank District o- . Edirne 6 4 ; 3 : 12 
Ruscuk 143° 736 1,365 =—«g2 861 1,678 Edirne 32,300 9 Edirne St ‘ : 40.30 13 Erzurum ; : 7 9 12 
Silistre 181 1,135 2.088 40 331 912 Erzurum 30.250 10 Erzurum 168.000 22 42.77 7 Adana 3 4 2 5 8 
Sumnu 86 850 1,896 22 258 346 Adana 27.100 14 Adana 377.000 "1 43.08 4 Ankara 34 40 25 31 41 
Yenipazar (N) 19 120 300 10 28 164 Ankara 20.200 24 Ankara 453.000 3 31.45 27 Aydin é 5 20 4 12 
Hezargrad 166 «1.472, 2.82336 5611.31 Aydin 36.200 4 Ayain 159,000 23 © 46.09 3 Iskoara 37 26 24 30 13 
Zistovi 53 171 816 39 141 713 igkodra 24,400 18 Igkodra 79.000 32 32.09 26 lzmit 5 4 2 4 10 
Nigboiu 38 765 «1,154 6B 893 2.044 lzmit 13,000 33 tamit 333.000 14 41.62 10 Bagdat 4° 4 25 3 8 
Pilevne 35 896 1,604 23434 652 Bagdat 22.000 22 Bagdat 152000 24 47.50 1 ceais er MG 2 18 2 : 
Cumaiatik 38 762 «1.49118 113 704 Basra 24,000 19 Basra 187.000 21 39.90 15 Bitlis 5 4 2 3 3 
Tutrakan 43 363 579 16127 579 Bitlis 18,600 27 Bitlis 198.000 20 34 72 23 Beyrut 97 29 24 43 9 
Vidin 24 215 524 64487 883 Beyrut 33,000 7 Beyrut 64500 34 46.90 2 Biga teas 4 5 3 7 18 
Adakale (N) a = out. ing ~ ce Biga 15,200 31 Bigg se O00 28 36.98 20 Cezayir-i Bahr-i Seft 5 4 5 3 i 
Berkofca 17 118 318 16 100 439 Cezayir-i Bahr-i Seid 22,500 21 Cezayiribahrisefit 17.600 36 28.38 30 Gatalca 3 3 4 6 39 
Lom 21 235 5435 40 747 Catalca 7,800 35 Gatalca 383.000 10 48.08 g Halep 4 19 13 22 10 
Rahova 21 34 546 37 32 818 Halep 22,980 20 Halep 624.000 2 19.64 35 AGEs 24 14 10 23 = 
Adliye _ _ 41300 <= 385 Hicaz 19,500 26 Hicaz 402.000 5 29.45 29 Hiidavendigar 93 39 4 14 
Ivraca 10 150 175 27 90 1,795 Hiidavendigar 39,100 2 Hiidavendigar 39.000 30 92.05 34 Dersaadet : 3 1 6 12 
,  Belgratgik 26 90 §28 22 86 686 Dersaadet 1,700,000 1 Dersaadet 98 250 97 10.00 36 Diyarbekir 3 32 43 6 18 
q Sofya 20 157 679 25 292 987 Diyarbekir 26,700 16 Diyarbekir 73 500 33 39.83 16 Zor 9 1 D) 4 5 
Kostendil 21 112 616 162 629 Zor 17,400 30 Zor 384.000 9 40.29 14 Sivas 30 20 54 15 35 
Samakov 10 66 =. 27410 11 493 Sivas 33,200 6 Sivas as 7 39.32 17 Selanik , + 52 12 15 27 
Dupnice 13 _ 715 5 _ 270 Selanik 37,200 3 Selanik pes 17 36.85 21 Suye 5 4 3 5 6 
Orhaniye 24 16 14012107 240 Suriye 32,600 8 SUNY, a aa Nain or OO 35 26.51 32 Sehremaneti Mulhakati 26 10 20 39 
Radomir 43 14 831 7 16 121 Sehremaneti Milhakati 7,400 36 Sehremaneti Muthakati 67.000 12 34.20 24 Trabzon = 3 3 3 6 
Izladi 10 423 755 16 440 269 Trabzon 35.600 5 Trabzon a ‘000 5 42.94 6 Kastamonu 3 9 10 2 15 
Cuma 6 15 148 6 78 151 Kastamonu 29,600 11° Secs Kastamonu 393 000 8 41.30 an] Konya 3 1 13 3 18 
Tirnova 144 653 3,959 8g 150 4,241 Konya 27,300 13. Konya 938.000 16 32.55 25 Kosova 6 17 35 19 
Eine (N) _ — : 84 745 Kosova 26,900 18a: Kosova 36 000 31 36.03 22 Kuds 1" 4 4 4 7 
Dranova (N) 2 17 2 19 60 303 Kudiis 16,600 2g Kudiis ‘000 =i2si(‘<iéi«SC*C<«‘C Girit 5 21 39 10 29 
Travena (N) _ — _ 6 78 253 Girit 22,000 23 Girit a 25 26.42 33 Musul 1 2 18 25 16 
Bebreve (N) 121 721 1,510 10 ~~ 180 483 Musul 13,600 32. Musul pepe 4 -4037.—«12 Manastir 1" 39 6 7 
Rahotga (N) 2 25 30. 20174 836 Manastir 27,800 120 sore Manastir Aage 42.17 8 Mamuretutaziz ys 2 16 17 8 
Lotca 63 568 1,191 13 30 395 Mamuretillaziz 17,310 Boers: Mamuretiilaziz sae : 31.04 28 van} 30 17 25 i 
Toyran wa st =. WB 30240 Van 11,000 34 Van 36.300 sf 78 «19 Yanya = 3 yi 4 27 
Osmanpazari 206 «1.389 «2430s 66 177 Yanya 25,000 17 Yanya Lessa , 28.32 31 Yemen 
Kazgan (Kazan) (N) —- = = 8 270 450 Yemen 19,750 25 Yemen -® aneneneane 
ae cae. <a. a er Total 2,535,090 Total 8788 SD Note: The incapacities are expressed per 1,000 population. 
— Tulga i B. By Type of Personnel : WUKTY 9075 
sive: ; EE ae we ae take into consideration only individuals over 10 years of age. 
j Amount Spent Notes Mess The total number of children under 
Babadagi ’ 34.3 percent of whom appear to have been illiterate. The tota ul i he tariaine 
Macin i (Lists not received) —_-———- lin tug 10 years old was 4,057,277, of whom only 853,125 were apensing es , h é i 1 to 
Hirsova , Teachers ing 3.204.152 must be counted as among the illiterate. thus raising the tota 
Mecidiye Arabic and Persian 162.600 12,382,502. or about 46 percent of the totai Ottoman population. 
Késtence ; Language (Turkish) 121,500 
Varna 63 337 11,120 25 395 889 Mathematics 119,700 
Pazarcik 120 1,417 1,728 16 155 590 Science 105.660 
Kozluca (N) 4 75 76 1 5 45 History 95,800 
Balcik 91 245 1,358 _ _ ~ Natural Science 88 500 
Pravadi 85 1,105 1.624 27 105 138 Directors 77,500 
Mankalya _ 70 _ 1,462 Sr ns _ Janitors and others 76,900 
et Tota! 2.092 15.958 48.719 959 «8.055 29.593 Total 848,160 


eee GTO 
Source: IUKTY 9075. 
Note: The total of the expenditures listed in part B of this table is fess than the total of 
the district-by-district expenditures in part A; Presumably the discrepancy occurs be- 
cause only the major salary expense categories were listed in part B. 


: Source: Tuna Vilayet Sainame of 1291. 
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IV.17. Agricultural Land Area and Cultivation 


IV.18. Cereal Production per km?, 1894/95 - 


Source: tUKTY 9075. 


Note: The information combined in this tabie is from two separate piaces in the 
source. The data on the percentage of iand under cultivation were accompanied by a 
summary of the increase in agriculture for the whole state over a 20-year period. The 
figures given are the following: R. 1290 (1874/75), 697,00 km? or 40.05 percent: R. 
1300 (188485) 189,000 km? or 46.33 percent; and R. 1310, 984,650 km? or 53.12 
percent. There is no correlation between the information in the table and the summary. 


which was prepared separately. 
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in the Ottoman State, 1894/95 (R. 1310) (R. 1310) 
Percentage Administrative O:strict Wheat Barley Corn 
Tota! Arabie of Arable ‘ 
Administrative Area Land Land under Eula 269,170 95.612 45.450 
District (km?} (km?) Cultivation Rank Erzurum 144,920 _ 82,480 21.400 
Adana 79.760 62.345 15.368 
Edirne 40.000 35,000 21.07 13 Ankara as 25.579 21.151 5.116 
Erzurum 43.000 31.000 20.05 16 Aydin 1,101,150 387.200 115.612 
Adana F 33.000 23.000 17 05 19 Iskodra : 18,496 19.147 8,122 
Ankara - 68.000 36.000 12.05 12 lzmit 11.350 8.112 2.193 
Aydin i 54.000 44 650 32.08 8 Bagdat 1,113,160 257 889 161,000 
iskodra 16,000 9,800 1.02 28 Basra 583,598 245,885 145 832 
[zmit 10.300 7,500 0.03 33 Bitlis 92.890 31,224 18,387 
Bagdat 170.000 80,000 43.09 1 Beyrut 15.380 16,140 4,415 
Basra 150.000 59,000 41.03 4 Biga 35.580 27,210 9,170 
Bitlis 37,000 32.000 20.08 15 Cezayir-i Bahr-i Seid 11.300 7,557 1,948 
Beyrut 12.600 9,500 0.09 30 Catalca 12.362 9,121 3,101 
Biga 20.000 14.000 3.60 26 Halep 157,960 94,525 39,412 
Cezayir-i Bahr-i-Sefid 5,600 3,800 0.02 35 Hicaz 55.700 8,577 525 
Cataica 11.200 8.100 0.04 32 Hiidavendigar 789,103 239,772 139,712 
Halep 49,000 33,000 21.03 14 Dersaadet 10,576 5.248 1.962 
Hicaz 4,243,517 20,000 11.02 23 Diyarbekir 370,182 89,495 70,531 
Hidavendigar 60,000 51,500 40.00 5 Zor 68,720 41,315 13,287 
Dersaadet 13,712 5.000 0.03 34 Sivas 478,185 234,765 89,557 
Diyarbekir 50,000 41,000 26.02 10 Selanik 156,940 77,465 43,437 
Zor 35.000 21,000 14.02 20 Suriye 685,102 185,637 136,643 
Sivas 60.000 “42,500 31.07 9 Sehremaneti Mulhakati 10,572 5,254 745 
Selanik 41.000 29,500 19.03 17 Trabzon 891.118 231,730 127,637 
Suriye 90,000 51,000 38.00 6 Kastamonu 369,181 97,615 62,512 
Sehremaneti Muthakati 9,400. 3,600 0.01 36 Konya 997,134 301,005 150,912 
Trabzon 32,000 25,000 18.03 18 Kosova 44,600 33,225 11,182 
~ Kastamonu 48,000 41,000 24.00 14 Kudus 13,374 15,130 3,109 
Konya 78,000 67,000 41.09 3 Girit 15,490 11,122 7,118 
Kosova 28,000 15,000 9.04 24 Musul 89,800 69,375 59,510 
Kudus 12,400 8,700 0.07 31 Manastir 20,567 §8,325 10.172 
Girit 15,000 9,500 0.10 29 Mamuretulaziz 55,674 40,280 12,233 
Musul 65,000 49,000 33.01 7 Van 44,660 35,270 11,225 
Manastir 23,000 13,800 2.70 27 Yanya 31,598 29,223 10,181 
Mamuretulaziz 28.000 18,700 10.06 22 Yemen 581,589 302,025 160,100 
Van 27,000 18,000 10.05 23 i 

vane 21000 14°900 7055 oq Total productions 2. S88. 520) SATA ARL 11187518. 

Yemen 350,000 75,000 42.09 2 Source: IUKTY 9075. 
Total 3,049,729 1,047,050 Notes: The information in this table appeared in various piaces in the source; it is 


here assembied on one page for convenience. 
The production totais are expressed in hectoliters (1 nctl. = 2.8 bu.). 


I1V.19. Estimated Value of Yearly Cereal 


Production, 1874/75 to 1894/95 


(R. 1290-1310) 


Year Value in 
(Rumi) Lira 
1290 2,500,000 
1291 2,800,000 
1292 2.100.000 
4293 1,750,000 
1294 4.312.000 
4295 1,587,000 
1296 1.962.000 
1297 2,168,000 
1298 2,725,000 
4299 2.965.000 
1300 3.270.000 
1301 3,500,000 
1302 3,970,000 
4303 4,550,000 
1304 4,872,000 
4305 5,010,000 
1306 4,310,000 
1307 4,720,000 
1308 5,600,000 
1309 6,765,000 
1310 8,431,000 


a nS Sd 


Source: 1\UKTY 9075. 


Note: Ottoman officia! rates of conversion, which did not change between 1844 and 
1914, pegged the /ira (a gold coin) to U.S. $4.3355. 


IV.20. Livestock Owned by the Ottoman 


Population, 1894/95 (R. 1310) 


Density 
Administrative District Number Rank (per km?) Rank 
Edirne” 5,958,800 1 148.97 8 
Erzurum 4.167.350 10 » 96.91 7 
Adana 3.232.800 20 98.00 16 
Ankara 2.931.000 24 43.25 30 
Aydin 5.092.600 2 94 30 18 
Igkodra 2.350.000 30 147.00 9 
izmit 866 380 36 84.11 214 
Bagdat 3.406020 18 20.03 33 
Basra 2,613,100 27 17.42 34 
Bitlis 2,897,700 26 78.31 26 
Beyrut 3.068.600 22 243.48 2 
Biga 1.657.860 33 82.89 24 
Cezayir-i Bahr-i Sefid 2.552.300 28 473.20 a] 
Gatalca 1,762,000 32 157.32 6 
Halep 4.087,100 11 83.40 22 
Hicaz 2.901 ,900 25 2.33 36 
Hudavendigar 5.088.700 3 84.81 19 
Dersaadet 879.700 35 64.15 28 
Diyarbekir 4.056.000 13 81.12 25 
Zor 2.967.000 23 84.76 20 
Sivas 4,323,800 7 72.06 27 
Selanik 5,000. 760 4 122.00 15 
Suriye 3,392,100 19 37.69 31 
Sehremaneti Milhakati 1,362.950 34 138.60 12 
Trabzon 4,442,020 6 136.00 13 
Kastamonu 3.985,350 14 83.02 23 
Konya 4,069,010 12 46.77 29 
Kosova 4,203,250 9 149.58 7 
Kudis 1,788,800 31 144.92 10 
Girit 3,540,000 16 232.00 3 
Musut 2.399.400 29 36.91 32 
Manastir 4,472,350 5 190.10 5 
Mamuretilaziz 3.949 ,060 15 141.03 11 
Van 3.444,200 17 131.30 14 
Yanya 4,254,100 8 202.57 4 
Yemen 3.165,400 21 13.58 35 


Source: !UKTY 9075. 


Note: The totals in this table have been corrected and rounded off 
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IV.21. Dairy and Wool Production, 1894/95 (R. 1310) IV.22. Gross Annual Income, by District and 


. Woo! per per Capita, 1894/95 (R. 1310) 
Administrative District Mitk Butter? Cheese? Wooi* Capita Per Capita 
Ediene 44,870,000. 1.387.800 186,000 1.865.750 02.19. Administrative District_ Gross Income __—Rank_—_—income_ Rank 
Ergurum 41,360,000 785,100 83.100 715,900 01.06 . 91.995.292 6 108.22 20 
Adana 28,500,000 763.050 56,300 673,300 01.20 oe 400 000 7 13671 ~—«15 
Ankara 17,200,000 675.000 43,600 . 775,900 . 00.88 - eu 73965000 14 188.20 2 
Aydin 48,410,000 1,105,000 152,000 ° 935.000 00.64. ie son00 B00. 28 465735 
Iskodra i 17,252,500 415.000 57,900 425,200 01.22 °- ipela spa 7a6 060 3 79.68 27 
izmit 8,150,000 161,000 "61,300 188,760 00.87 - pan 51 600 000 23 152.00 10 
Bagdat 62.720,000 1.310.000 131,200 1,837,000 02.29. oe DE 7E0 00D I 119.76 18 
Basra 8,850,000 486,000 37,200 485,300 01.51 ° hemi 88 950 000 9 111.18 19 
Bitlis 13,100,000 523,000 45,900 433,500 01.09 °° Baudet eat a. «8 160 07 8 
Beyrut 14.500.000 786,500 49,700 687.700 01.20 Bale 76 800 000 13 168.68 5 
Biga 5,480,000 327,827 77,900 227 826 o1.11 etl 85 600 000 "1 149.38 " 
a Cezayir-i Bahr-i Sefid 9.700.000 337,000 67,800 337,500 01.25 sega 16 956 000 33 129.19 17 
—— Gatalca 1,650,000 268,043 68,500 118.043 01.90 ee ree 45.950 060 a 197 40 1 
Halep 38,965,000 1,325,000 92,100 927.800 01.01 Recayiel Bali Sel acon on 95 175 81 4 
Hicaz 37,575,000 187,900 14,500 587,900 00.15 Ketales 59 600 000 19 65.49 32 
Hildavendigar 38,120.000 923,000 112,300 923,000 00.60 Halep 10 300.000 36 275 36 
Dersaadet 6,700,000 155,960 27.800 83.960 00.83 cae 94.556 946 4 65.66 31 
Diyarbekir 8,650,000 450,000 34,500 579,700 01.40 © eave nd On ee acoe at 78 30 28 
Zor 8,870,000 402,300 71,300 512,300 02.73 ° Deissedet 34 7en 00 16 184.05 3 
1 Sivas 34,147,000 623,000 54,200 893,000 00.93 Biyarnelst eee uan > 18 10623. 
*  Selanik - 36,580,000 1,260,000 126,700 960,000 00.95 Zor 57 675 000 20 60.51 33 
Suriye 35,200,000 830,000 66,500 930.000 01.51 sabbas 89,007 565 3 89.38 24 
Sehremaneti Mithakati 1,570,000 270,303 70,500 90,303 00.99 salah Sandie: clon) “adda 14 ; 
Trabzon 57,000,000 1,927,000 164,000 1,757,000 00.61 * Suriye = , Fars ot mA 164.36 7 
Kastamonu 36,032,500 838,000 76,400 837,000 01.14” Seren Maer 125,003-463 2 011 23 
Konya 23,025,000 726,000 97,600 875,800 00.91” Trabzon Sean aid rr 92.23 26 
Kosova 47,649,000 762,000 73,860 662, 700 00.90": Restamani 65 350.000 17 68 64 30 
Kudiis 5,075,000 350,000 69.700 350,700 01.41 Konya FS crates 3 ee 29 
Girit 7,250,000 175,000 75,200 277,900 01.10°22" tle 29,300,000 30 194.81 16 
Musul 20,175,000 131,000 18,600 358,000 00.86 RUGUS 36 A00-000 es 145 00 12 
Manastir 39,855,000 1,785,000 157,900 875,900 00.89 Girit lien 7 An ; 
Mamuretiilaziz 20,825,000 410,000 62,100 415,700 00.82 ree 5 cnt Goo 5 86.00 95 
Van 19,900,000. 525,000 43,100 395,000 01.44 betel ae 71.965 000 15 142.50 13 
Yanya 51,560,000 839,000 88,200 739,700 01.40%" Marniunetulele ie ean th 35 166.41 6 
Yemen 55,000,000 768,200 53,500 1,568,000 01.62 * i . iasie sar oe 91 68 29 
Total 951,466,000 24,933,983 2,768,960 25,308,042 ana 127,800.000 1 50.11 34 
Yemen (127.800.0001 50-18 
y ~ Soltres: VUKTY 9076. ¢ Source: (UKTY 9075. 
Notes: The column totals were not included in the original but are added here for > The minimum and maximum prices for cheese during the 20-year period from £875 Note: Income is expressed in kurus. 
convenience. to 1895 were, respectively, 12.25 kuru per kiyye (in R. 1310) and 18.25 kurug (in R. 
The production totals are expressed in kiyye (1 kiy = 1283.5 gr). 1300). 
sae Ean aes : 
“Butter prices in the period from 1875 to 1895 are shown to have varied between a agree so oat oe pe a aba ee abe oar 
ea of 13.25 kurug per kiyye (in R. 1296) to a maximum of 19.25 kurugs (in R 25,000,000 in 1894/95 (R. 1310), 
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[V.23. Summary of the General Statistical Register for 1894/95 (R. 1310) 


Tota Total Total Totai Totat 

Administrat..e Number Goverament Vatue of Value of Value of Expenditures 
Distret Population Empioyed Rank Revenue Rank Textiies Rank Cereal Crops Rank Livestock Rank for Education 
Hicez 3.750.960 1.910.000 1 10.360.000 36 7.000 36 3.278.500 20 14.509.500 25 19.500 
Yarer 2.550.000 1.008.000 2 127.800.000 1 7.263.100 19 12.907.945 8 15.827.000 21 19.750 
Aydin 4.440.000 855.000 5 124.739.000 3 8.978.700 3 15.505.750 2 25.463.000 2 36.200 
Hudavend gar 1.365.000 850.000 6 94.55€.946 4 18 967.750 2 13,945.515 5 25.440.000 3 39.100 
Trabzon 1.073.000 875.000 3 125.003.463 2 19.716.000 1 14.455.590 . 4 22.210.000 -6 35,600 
Manastir 4.070.000 869,000 4 92.000 000 5 15. 165.180 rd 2.102.835 27 22.361,750 5 27.800 
Seianik +.007.000 575.000 8 89.007.565 8 16.300.000 6 8.784.700 14 25.003.800 4 37.200 
Dersaadet t.005.000 830.000 7 55.800.000 2t 5.228.500 20 152.880 35 4,398,500 35 1.700.000 
Kastamenu * 957.000 440.000 10 78. 700.000 12 17,500 000 5 11.845.905 1 19.926.750 14 29.600 
Sivas 953.000 410.000 13 57.675.000 20 1.200.000 26 12.390.925 9 21.619.000 7 33.200 
Konya 952.000 414,000 12 65.350.000 17 3.597.000 23 14,985.670 3 20.345.050 12 27.300 
Haiep 910.000 486.000 9 59.600.000 19 17,688.900 4 9,789,800 13 20.435.500 1 22.980 
Ankara 875.000 398,000 14 40.800.000 28 12,677,000 14 2.127.895 26 14.655.000 24 20.200 
Edirne 850.000 435,000 (f 91.995.292 6 13,187,500 12 11,315,850 12 29.794.000 1 32.300 
Bagdat 800.000 368.000 15 88.950.000 9 14,768.300 8 15.565 800 1 17,030.000 18 22.000 
Kosova 731.000 325.000 18 55.300.000 22 13.675.700 11 3.223.000 23 21.016.250 9 26,900 
Erzurum 670.000 285.000 19 91.600.000 7 12,965.000 13 7.724.600 15 20.836.750 10 30.250 
Sunye 613.000 286.000 18 87,300.000 10 14,688.000 9 13,425,510 6 16.960.500 19 32.600 
Beyrut 573.000 288.000 17 85,600.000 11 10,868.900 17 1.076.900 30 15.343.000 22 33.000 
Yanya 527.000 279.000 20 48,315,367 25 1,860,000 24 3,157,990 24 21.270.500 8 25.000 
Mamuretuiaziz 505.000 225,000 22 71.965 000 15 1,567,300 25 3.278.370 21 19.745,300 15 17,310 
Bitlis 475.000 210.000 24 76,800.000 13 477.500 28 7.464.450 16 14,488,500 26 18.600 
Musul 420,000 258,000 21 65, 150.000 18 14.167.800 10 6.449.000 17 11,997,000 29 13,600 
Adana 393.000 180.000 27 73,965,000 14 11.879.000 15 6.398.800 18 16. 164.000 20 27,100 
Diyarbekir 390.000 197.000 25 71,780.000 16 11,300,600 16 11,850.910 10 20.280.000 13 26.700 
Iskodra 339,500 211.000 23 51,600.000 23 415,000 29 2.092.480 28 11.750.000 30 24.400 
Basra 320.000 195,000 26 43.700.000 27 335,000 3 12,917,950 7 13.065.500 27 24.000 
Van 273.000 135,000 30 44,600.000 26 758,000 27 3,223,300 22 17,221,000 17 11,000 
Cezayir-i Bahr-1 Sefid 268,000 139,000 29 49,350,000 24 365,900 30 156.500 34 12.776.500 28 22,500 
Girit 250,000 . 130.000 31 35.800.000 29 130,000 33 1,077.450 29 17,700,000 16 22.000 
Kudis 247,000 167.000 28 29,300.000 30 8.177.950 18 1,066,870 3 8.944.000 3 16,600 
(zmit 215.000 119.000 32 25.750.000 3 4,150.000 21 186,756 33 4.331.900 36 13.000 
Zor 187,000 110,000 33 19.865 000 32 298,500 32 5.343.600 19 15,835,000 23 17,400 
Biga 123,500 97,800 34 16.956.000 33 3,700,600 22 2.177.900 25 8.289.300 33 15,200 
Sehremaneti Mulhakati 90,500 87.000 35 14,875,000 34 96,300 34 152.860 36 6,514,750 34 7.400 
Gataica 62.000 33,800 36 10,900.000 35 85,000 35 191.810 32 8.810.000 32 7,800 

Total 27,229.500 14,980,600 2,272.748.633 294.206.980 241,792,560 602.358.600 2.535.090 


Source: {UKTY 9075. 


Notes: This table includes totals of some items for which no individual table is given 
Revenue and product values are expressed in kurus. 
The expenditure given for education is tor government schools only: community, religious, and 


private schools are not included 
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The index incorporates bibliographical and glossarial information. 
Works are cited under the author’s name, unless the author is un- 
known or the work is a periodical, in which case the listing is by 
title. Definitions or identifications of foreign words are supplied in 
parentheses after main entries, and, where appropriate, after sub- 
entries. 


Abdulaziz, Sultan (1861-1876): abdication and suicide of, 30; travel 
throughout Istanbul by, 92 

Abdulhamid II, Sultan (1876-1909): Islamic policy of, 75; reform 
attempts of, 18, 28; travel throughout Istanbul and countryside 
by, 92; use of Hicri calendar by, xi 

Abdulmecid, Sultan (1839-1861): efforts to create a council of not- 
ables by, 101; travel throughout Istanbul and countryside by, 92 

Abdul Rezai, 77 

Abedine Pasha: figures for population of eastern Anatolia of, 52 

Abkhazians: acceptance of Islam by, 66; number of emigrants from 
Russia, 68 

Abortion: among Muslims, 47 

Acculturation: of immigrants in Anatolia, 55 

Adana: census inspectors sent to, 33; conflicting population sta- 
tistics for, 53; undercounting of population in, 21; vilayet 
formed, 8 

Adanir, Fikret: Die Makedonische Frage, 51121 

Adapazari: settlement of Circassians in, 70 

Administrative divisions: nahiye, 7; of Ottoman Empire, 7-8, 15; 
sancak, 8; special districts, 8. See also Liva; Kaza; Mahalle; Vilayet 

Adrianople, Treaty of (1839): abolished duty of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia to sell food to Istanbul, 88 

Aegean Islands: census inspectors sent to, 33; Greek population 
of, 48 

Agaoglu, Ahmet, 77 

Age classification: of population by, 19 

Agricultural Bank (Ziraat Bankasi), 59 

Agriculture: increases in production, 58 

Ahmet Vefik Paga [pseud. Altunay], 6 

Ahunzade, Huseyin, 77 

Akarli, Engin: 70, 73; “Ottoman Population in Europe in the 19th 
Century: Its Territorial, Racial and Religious Composition” 
(M.A. thesis), 4:11, 23725, 567244, 7057, 72 

Akbal, Fazila: “1831 Tarihinde Osmanli Imparatorlugunda Idari 
Taksimat ve Nifus,” Belletin, 15, 21718 : 

Akgura, Yusuf, 77 

Aksehir: Greeks in, 47 : : 

Aktepe, Munir: “XVIII Asirin Ik Yarisinda Istanbulun Nifus Me- 
selerine Dair Bazi Vesikalar,” Istantul Universitesi Edebiyat Fakiil- 
tesi Dergisi, 90n9 


INDEX 


Ala (good’-a tax category): percentage of Christians in, 22: 
mentioned, 19 

Albanians: demands for administrative autonomy by, 45; immi- 
gration to Ottoman Empire of, 75; formation of League of 
Prizren by, 75; immigration to Anatolia of, 57; in Macedonia, 48; 
Muslim, 56, 70; threatened by a Greater Bulgaria, 26 

Alemdar Mustafa Pasa (Bayraktar): ayan of Ruscuk, 90; support of 
Mahmud II by, 90 

Aleppo: settlement of Circassians in, 70 

Alevi: classification as non-Muslims of, 57 

Ali Paga: reform of police in Istanbul by, 102; mentioned, 62, 92 

Ali Riza (Bey): Bir Zamantlar Istanbul, 8711 

Altunay. See Refik, Ahmet 

Amelmande (retired, incapable of work): age classification, 20 

Anapa: base for conversion of Caucasians to Islam, 66; gained by 
Russia, 67 

Anatolia: census finished by 1888/89 in, 33; conflicting national 
ambitions in, 51; demographic structure of, 57; ethno-linguistic 
composition of, 56; Greeks in, 47; Islamization and Turkification 
of, 57-58 

Anatomy books: published by order of Mahmud II, 92 

Andreasyan, H. D.: ‘“Osmanli Rumelisi Tarih ve Cografisi,” Giiney 
Dogu Avrupa Arastirmalari Dergisi, 7n14 

Aneze tribes, 69 

Ankara: Armenian population of, 54 

Annales de demographic historique, 611 

Annuaire oriental du commerce, de l'industrie et de l’administration et de 
la magistrature: in archives of Istanbul municipal library, 104253 

Anthimos, Patriarch of Jerusalem: Paternal Teaching, 91; opposed 
ideas of French Revolution, 91 

Arabia: never subjected to a complete census, 27; undercounting 
of population of, 35; mentioned, 58 

Arabs: demands for administrative autonomy by, 45; emigration 
from Ottoman Empire by, 11 

Archives: in Ankara, 3; contain materials on population and regis- 
tration system, 3-4; in Istanbul, 3 

Ardahan: ceded to Russia, 57; strategic value of, 51 

Armenian Catholics: numbers of inflated, 53 

Armenian merchants: in Galata, 98 

Armenian millet: class structure of, 90; privileged status of in Ot- 
toman Empire, 51 

Armenian Patriarch: inaccuracy of population figures of, 34; pop- 
ulation figures of challenged by English consuls, 53; statistics of 
proven as false, 51; undercounting of Muslim population by, 53; 
use of distorted population statistics by, 5; mentioned, 53129 

Armenian press, 96 

Armenians: and reforms in eastern Anatolia, 28; in areas other 
than Eastern Anatolia, 54; claim areas inhabited by Kurds, 48; 
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Bitolia. See Manastir 

Boating: as public transportati 

Boehn, H. von: use of Ubicini’s statistics by, 24 

Bogazkéy: settlement of Circassians in, 69 

Boré, Eugene: Almanach de I'Empire Ottoman pour lanée 1849-1850, 
23n26; unpublished Ottoman population figures available to, 23; 
exaggerates the number of Slavs, 24; use of Ottoman censuses 
by, 7; mentioned, 103149 

Bosnaks: Serbo-Croatian speaking Muslims, 56, 70 

Bosnia: first yearbook (salname) for, 7; emigration from, to Otto- 
man state, 55, 56-57, 75; lost by Treaty of Berlm, 8; Muslim resist- 
ance to Austro-Hungarian occupation by, 75; occupied by Aus- 
tria-Hungary, 28, 56; revolt in, 30; tariff customs of sold to native 
companies, 97 


Bostanci: check points established at, 91 
Boué, Ami: La Turquie a’ Europe, 23125; estimates of Muslim popu- 


lation of Rumili by, 70; estimates of Ottoman population by, 
2325; use of Ottoman population statistics by, 6; mentioned, 5 

Boutet, Paul: “L’Empire ottoman, documents, statistiques,” Ex- 
ploration, 6n8 

Boznecky, Constantine. See Mahmud Celalettm Pasa 

Bridges: built between Istanbul and Galata, 101 

Britain. See Great Britain 

Budget: miri of 1776, 88; of 1855, 93; substantial part of used to pay 
bureaucrats, 93 

Budin Kanunnamesi, 20116 

Bulgaria, Chief Statistica 


on in Istanbul, 95 


| Office: Statistique de I’émigration de la 


principauté dans les pays étrangers de 1893 4 1902, 5542, 75 
Bulgaria: Bulgarian-speaking Muslims in, 51; census of 1888 in, 51; 
economic status of peasants in, 22; emigration of Muslims from, 
75; massacre of Muslims in, 72-73; population of, 5; seeks to ac- 
quire more territory after 1878, 45; Turkish-speaking Muslims 
in, 51; use of biased statistics to justify expulsion of Muslim im- 


habitants by, 55 
Bulgarian Exarchate: allegiance o 
of, 35, 49; population registers of, 51 
Bulgarian-speaking Greeks, 50 
Bulgarians: demographic revolution of, 49; development of mid- 
dle class among, 49; dissatisfaction with life in Russia among, 
64; in Filibe, 21; immigration to Austria-Hungary of, 27; immi- 
gration to Ottoman Empire from Russia of, 64; improvement im 
economic status of, 24; in Istanbul, 99, 104154; as merchants, 49, 
91; migrations into valley and towns of, 49; m Macedonia, pop- 
ulation of, 48; in Macedonia and Thrace, Trotter's figures for, 52; 
Mikhov’s statistics for, 5; in Ottoman Empire, 4851, 63; letters 
by to Sultan requesting permission to emigrate to the Ottoman 
Empire, 64-65, 64727, 78-85; manipulation of population statis- 
tics by, 35; migration into Ottoman Empire of, 64-65; Orthodox 
Christians constitute majority of, 50; regarded as part of Ortho- 
dox millet, 49; remaining in Crimea, 64127; Russians overinflate 
6; subjected to hellenization, 49; variation of fig- 


f Bulgarians to, 48; establishment 


numbers of, 4, 2 
ures for, 45 
Bulgarization: of Pomaks, 49; of Vlahs, 50 
Bulgarzade. Sce Yahya Efendi 
Bulwer, Sir Henry, 65 
Bureaucracy: as a catalyst for politic 
organization of, 92-93; created by 
the wares and culture of Europe, 
new demands, 92; socio-economic impression 0 
93; traditional form of abolished, 93 


Bursa: settlement of Circassians m, 70. See also Hidavendigar 
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n Istanbul of, 


Cadirci, Musa: “1830 genel sayimina gore Ankara sehir merkezi 
niifusu uzerinde bir arastirma,”’ Journal of Ottoman Studies, 2324 


Caipha. See Jaffa 


Calendar and dates: xi 

Calvert, Consul E.: reports 
and Bulgarians, 73 

Canik: Greek population of, 48 

Cankiri, settlement of Circassians m, 70 

Capitalism: as economic base of non-Muslim middle-class nation- 


alism, 70; in Istanbul, effects of, 86; strain on Ottoman economy 


of, 88 


Caravans, 94 
Cankli: classified as non-Muslims, 5, mentioned, 5329 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace: Enquéte dans les Bal- 
kans, 50017 : 


Casper, Captain: figures for Muslims of, 53 
Castellan, Georges: “Peuples et nations des Balkans 4 Ja veille du 


Congrés de Berlin (1878) d’apres Elisée Reclus,” Revue des études 
sud-est européenes, 251133 

Catalca, 8 

Catholics: propaganda of supported by 
proselytize in Pera, 99 

Caucasians: immigration 0 


persecutions of Muslims by Russians 


French in Istanbul, 99; 


f, 57, 70; as immigrants m Asia, 69-70; 
as immigrants in the Balkans, 69; as immigrants in Istanbul, 86, 
103; important families of immigrate to Turkey, 77; migration of 
to Ottoman Empire, 11, 27, 55; migration of from Russia, 69; 
number of as immigrants, 70 | . 

Caucasus: Muslim immigrants from, 
28 

Cegen: immigration to Ottoman Empire of, 69; se 
eastern Anatolia, 57 


Celebi, Katip: Cihannuma, 7 
Census: administration of, 20; and administrative divisions, G 


committees, composition of, 32; committees, duties of, 33; com- 
mittees, head of (niifus tahrir komisyonu), 33166; committees, OF- 
ganization of, 29; committees, powers of, 29; data, political ma- 
nipulation of, 26; data, problems in the use of, 8-11; data, 
tendency to understate size of population, 9; information, to be 
verified by an imam, 32; inspectors, 33; instructions, provisions 
of, 29; in Istanbul and environs, 102; and land surveys of 15th 
and 16th centuries, 3-4n1; recruitment of officials for, 20; sepa- 


rate categories of, 27 


Census of 1828/29, 18-19 
Census of 1831-1838: adult males as the official registration unit 


of, 10; fails to serve military ends of the government, 21; in- 
formation on tribes in, 23; list of officials for, 36; figures for 
Muslim population of Rumili, 70; need for further study of, 
22; figures for total male population, 21; usefulness of, 22; 
mentioned, 7, 9, 19 
Census of 1844: continues beyond 1844, 24; criticized as being 
too partial to Muslims, 24; figures for Muslim population of 
Rumili of, 70; under direction of a military officer, 21 
Census of 1861/1862, on Cyprus, 24 
Census of 1866-1873: in Tuna province, 514, purpo 
Ottoman identity cards, 24 
Census of 1874: could not be carried out, 30 . 
Census of 1881/82-1893: as a sound quantitative base for Otto- 
man demography, 34; completed m 1885/6, 33; m Istanbul, 
104154; description of registration regulations for, 9, 32 
Census of 1905/6; political dimensions 0 
studying Middle East history, 3 
Central Asia: Jews from request se 
lim immigration from, 11, 55 
Ceride-i Havadis: newspaper pu 
Cerkes. See Circassians 
Cesme: decline in Muslim 
Cetni: placed in various ethnic categories, 57 
Cevdet Pasa, Premier, 33 
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Cevdet Tarihi, 8711 
Cezayir-i Bahr-i Sefid. See Aegean Islands 


Chamber of Commerce of Marseilles: issues permission to settle in 


Pera, 98 

Chamber of Trade and Industry (Ticaret ve Sanayi Odasi), 76, 101 

Chamber of Translation (Terctime Odasi): as a route to power for 
Ottoman statesmen, 92 , 

Check points: established in Istanbul, 91 

Chermiside, Lieutenant, 52-53 

Chief of Registers (Defatir Nazareti), 20 

Christaki Efendi: support of syllologues, 48 

Christians: economic status of in Rumili in 1831, 36; fail to report 
exact numbers, 54; in Macedonia, number of, 48; priests, role of 
in compiling population statistics, 10; taxation of, 19 

Churches: Catholic, in Istanbul, 97; Armenian, in Istanbul, 97; 
Greek, in Istanbul, 97; records of, as sources of demographic 
information, 10 

Cibali: quarter of Istanbul, 87 

Cigerci (sellers of fried liver): occupation of many bekars, 95 

Circassia: occupation of, 67 : 

Circassians: in Anatolia, settlement of, 75; in Anatolia (eastern) 
not counted, 53; authority of tribal leaders of limited by Otto- 
man government, 75; in the Balkans, Bianconi’s figures, 68; in 
the Balkans, temporarily settled, 56; chartering of ships by, ‘69; 
considered by Russians as “primitive”, 67; deaths among dur- 
ing migration, 69; estimates of number of migrants, 68; as immi- 
grants in the Balkans, 57, 70; immigration of to Anatolia, 55; as 
migrants after 1878, 68-69; as migrants, raid sedentary gioups 
75; as migrants, total number of according to Pinson, 67139; mie 
gration of from the Caucasus, 66; replaced by Bulgarians in the 
Caucasus, 65; serve as police (zaptiye), 27; settlement of, 69; so- 
cial structure of, 66; total number of underestimated by Eire: 
peans, 27; regard Ottoman Sultan as Caliph, 67; in Sivas, 34; in 
Tuna Province, 50 ~ 

City Planning Commission ({ntizam-i Sehir Komisyonu): moderni- 
zation of Istanbul by, 101 


' Civil Service Training School (Miilkiye): established in Istanbul, 96 


Ciziye (head tax): categories of, 19, 22; Christians excluded from 
22; collection of, 21; method of payment of, 20; mentioned, 27 , 

Clark, Edson Lyman: The Races of Turkey, Their History Condition 
and Prospects in Three Parts, 99n34 

Clayton, Captain Emilius, 52-53 

Clinton, Richard L.: Research in the Politics of Population, 62n3 

Coal, Ansley J.: Regional Model Life Tables and Stable Regulation, 17 

Coffee houses: in Galata, 91 

Cohen, Amnon: Population and Revenue in the Towns of Palestine in 
the Sixteenth Century, 9n21 

Comité Internationale de Secours aux Refugiés de Provinces de 
Empire Ottoman, 69748 

Commercial treaties: help facilitate social and economic rise of 
non-Muslim middle class, 95; increase European influence in 
the Ottoman state, 95; of 1838 and 1861 between England and 
ee of 1838, eliminate many trade restrictions, 

re) , gives t i i ivi i 

dees a e English more trading privileges in the Ot- 

Committee for the Protection of the Alsace-Lorrainers: establishes 
colony in Algeria, 62 . 

Communications: expansion of in Istanbul, 96 

Conscription: and census, 27; categories of, 6; classifications of, 


20; for Muslims i i ; i 
a : oe introduced in 1838, 6; general, introduced in 


Constantinople. See Istanbul 
Constitution of 1876: importance of, 101 
Construction: in Istanbul, 90 
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Control Commission: estimates of Muslims and non-Muslims by, 
54 " 

Cook, M. A.: Population Pressure in Rural Anatolia 1450-1600, 4n1 

Cortaci (Bulgarian petty landlord class), 49 

Corum: settlement of Circassians in, 70 

Cosovo. See Kosova 

Cossacks: force Circassians to emigrate, 67; Old (Eski Kazaklur) re- 


turn to Russia after 1910, 64; some remain in Ottoman Empire 


after Crimean War, 64 
Council of State (Suray-i Devlet) acknowledges that 1874 census 
could not be carried out, 30; established in 1867, 29; reform of 
census by, 29 cs 
Counselor of the Vizier. See Miistesar 


Cox, Samuel Sullivan: Diversions of a Diplomat in Turkey, 31n61, 
32n62; suggests use of population statistics to Ottoman govern:' 


ment, 31 


Crete: Greek occupation of, 57; Muslim immigrants from, 55 
Crimea: Muslim emigration from, 11; success of businessmen 
from, 76. See alsa Tatars 


Crimean War: Crimean Tatars suspected by the Russians of dis- 


loyalty during, 66; economic effect of, 61; as a factor in the rise of?“ 


European influence in the Ottoman state, 95; helps facilitate the 
rise of a non-Muslim middle class, 95; helps people of Istanbul 
establish contact with the West, 95; increases economic oppor- 
tunity in Istanbul, 86; intensifies migration of Circassians, 67; 
stimulates Europeanization of Ottoman Empire, 20 v8 


Cuinet, Vital: Syrie, Liban et Palestine: geographie administrative, stt-’ : 


tistique, descriptive et raisonée, 34n73; La Turquie d’ Asie, 55n40; use 
of Ottoman population statistics by, 6; mentioned, 54 2 


Customs: inefficient collection of, 97; revenue collection of triples: 


under government administration, 97 
Cyprus: census for non-Muslim population of, 62; census of Mus- 
lim population concluded by 1861, 24 st 
Cyprus Convention and Armenian Reforms, 52 Met ee 


Daedalus, 611 
Daghestanis: settlement of in eastern Anatolia,-57 ee, 
Damascus: settlement of Circassians in, 70; mentioned, 8 
Danube province. See Tuna vilayet 
Dar-i Sura-i Bab-i Ali (official who took over consultative functions 
performed by Grand Vizier), 93 , , 
Dates. See Calendars and dates 
Davison, Roderic: Reform in the Ottoman Empire 1856-1876, 8118 
102n45 ‘ : 
Death rate: statistics, 11, 30, 32; mentioned, 60 
de Boglie, Duce: allows easier settlement in Pera, 98 
de Crespigny, C. A.: story on Bulgarian migration in Morning Post 
by, 65 ; 
Deliorman: Kizilbag in, 56 
Derebeys (lords of the valley), 8 
Dersim: population of, 57 
Despot (priest): role in deciding ‘‘nationality’’, 35 
Deutsch, Karl, 57 ee 
d’Haussville, Compte: requests land for French colonists in Otto-: 
man state, 62 : we 
Divan (private council): composition of, 93 yee 
Diyarbekir: changes in territory of, 8; Christian population of; 5, 
51; claimed by Armenians, 52; non-Muslims in, 54; settlement of 
Circassians in, 70; Turkish population of, 57; mentioned, 69° ~"° 
Dobruca: classification of Muslims in, 20; Crimean Tatar seitle- 
ment in, 65; Kizilbag in, 56; Muslim preponde i cal 
ones preponderance in, sd : 
Dottain, Ernest: “La Turquie ‘d’Asie d‘aprés le traité de Berlin,” 
Reoue de geographie, 25132, 8n16, 56n44, 58n47 2 Be 
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Draganova, Slavka: ‘’Différenciation de fortune dans les villages 
de la Bulgarie du nord-est durant années 60 et 70 du XIX° 
siecle,” Bulgarian Historical Review, 2223; Materials on the Danube 
Province, 49n15 

Dragoman (interpreter): role of, 91 

Drama: population of, 48 

Druze: number of, 56 

Dwight, Henry Otis: Constantinople and its Problems, 100139; con- 
trasts Pera and old Istanbul, 100 


Eastern Express: weekly newspaper published in Istanbul, 96 
Eastern Question (fate of the Balkan Christian population), 46 
Eastern. Rumelia: annexed by Bulgaria, 28, 49; Bulgarian popula- 
tion of, 50-51 
Easthope, Lady: Letters on Turkey, 23n26, 103n50 
Ecnebi (foreigners), 29 
Economic development: and emergence of nationalist move- 
ments, 24; in Istanbul, based on trade and service industries, 93; 
large population as a pre-condition for, 62, mentioned, 58 
Economy: control of, by European firms and their subsidiaries, 59; 
of Istanbul, spread out from bezistan, 94 
Edict of 1856 (Islahat Fermani): as a factor in the rise of European 
influence in the Ottoman state, 95; facilitates the social and eco- 
nomic rise of a non-Muslim middle class, 95; helps Christians 
achieve economic power, 24, 95 
Edirne: annexed by Bulgaria, 28; Bulgarian population of, 50-51; 
census inspectors sent to, 33; census of 1831 in, 7; Greek popu- 
lation of, 48, 51; Muslim Turks in, 56; Treaty of, 61 
Edna (low-a tax category): percentage of Christians in, 22; men- 
tioned, 19 
Educational system: copied from European model, 97; expanded 
into the provinces under Abdulhamid II, 96; facilities of, ex- 
panded, 58; levels of, 95-96; structure of, 96 
Efendis (bureaucrats): as social symbols of modernization, 92 
Efendisi (main administrator [mayor] of Istanbul), 87 
Egypt: British occupation of, 28; mentioned, 8 
Elaziz: Christian population of, 51 
Eldem, Vedat: Osmanli Imparatorlugunun Iktisadi Sartlari Hakkinda 
Bir-Tetkik, 34n73, 58n49, 71258, 76n68, 104n54 
Elhaj Heray, 77 
Elhaj Sheik Ali, 77 
Elhoja Aga Bey, 77 
Emigrants: not properly reflected in statistics, 27 
Emigration: importance of for Ottoman demography, 60. See also 
under ethnic and religious groups, geographical areas, nation- 
alities, and nations 
Emlak Tahrir (land surveys), 9 
Encyclopedia of Islam: articles on Circassia in, 66133 
Engelhard, E.: La Turquie et la Tanzimat, 92n13 
England. See Great Britain 
Enver Paga, 77 
Epidemics: take greater tolls among Muslims, 11; mentioned, 60 
Epir: Greek population of, 48 
Erder, Leila: “The Measurement of Preindustrial Population 
Changes: The Ottoman Empire from the Fifteenth to the Seven- 
‘teenth Century,” Middle Eastern Studies, 4nl1 
Eren, A. C.: Tiirkiyede Gég be Gégmen Meseleri, 63120, 67136 
Ergin, .Osman Nuri: Istanbulda Imar ve Iskan Hareketleri, 87n1; Me- 
celle-i Umur-u Belediye, 10143 
Erivan: gained by Russia (1828), 66 
Erkani Erbaa (traditional social classes), 90, 
Eroz, Mehmet: “Tarkiyede Islav Muhacirleri ve Kazaklar Etrafinda 
Bazi Kaynaklari,”” Sosyoloji Konferanslari, 64123 
Erzurum: Christian population of, 51; claimed by Armenians, 52; 
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non-Muslims in, 54; settlement of Circassians in, 70; vilayet 
formed, 8 

Eskisehir: settlement of Circassians in, 70 

Esnaf Tezkereleri Kalemi: fails to perform censor’s duties, 103 

Estimates: of population size, 10; of population of Asian and Afri- 
can provinces, 23 : 

Esvat (average-a tax category): percentage of Christians in, 22; 
mentioned, 19 

Ethnographic data: political manipulation of, 26; “studies”, 60 

Eton, William: A Survey of the Turkish Empire, 5n7, 18n1, 88, 89n5, 

- 10349; dismisses Greek population statistics as overinflated, 5 

Europeans: advantages of as merchants, 97; contact with Otto- 
mans in late 19th century, 97; dominate Istanbul through Galata 
and Pera, 95; influence of in Ottoman state, 11, 97-98; merchan- 
dise of sold in Istanbul, 97; in Pera, 98 

European Times, 63 

Evrenos family, 8712 

Fyalet. See Administrative divisions 

Eytib (district in Istanbul): administered by a judge, 95 


Factories: in Istanbul, chiefly serve military needs, 93 
Family: heads, counted in population surveys, 92; size, 28; size, 
among Armenians and Bulgarians, 10 
Famine: in Istanbul, 88 
Farley, James Lewis: Turkey, 97127 
Fellahin: as differentiated from Arabs, 23 
Fener (quarter of Istanbul), 87 as 
Fertility: in demographic literature, 61; rates, among Muslims, 11; 
rates, central in understanding Ottoman population growth, 11, 
mentioned, 60 
Fesch, Paul: Constantinople aux derniers jours d’ Abdul Hamid, 96n23, 
10037; description of Istanbul, 100; gives too high a figure for 
number of students studying French, 96 
Fighett tribes: flee Russian advance, 68 
Filibe: Armenians in, 21; Bulgarians in, 21; Paulicians in, 21. See 
also Philippopolis 
Findikoglu, F. Z.: "Tuirkiyede Islav Muhacirlerine Dair,’’ Iktisat 
Dergisi, 64n23; ’Tiirkiyede Slav Muhacirleri,” Sosyoloji Koferans- 
lari, 64n23; “Tiirkiyeden Rusya ve Amerikaya Gog Eden Islav 
Muhacirleri,” Sosyoloji Konferanslari, 64n23 ; 
Findley, C. V.: ’’The Foundations of the Ottoman Foreign Min- 
istry,” International Journal of Middle East Studies, 92n16° 
Fires: in Istanbul, 87, 90 : 
Fisher, Alan W.: The Crimean Tatars, 661730; “The Crimean: Tatars, 
the USSR, and Turkey,” Soviet Asian Ethnic Frontiers, 66130 
Food: for Istanbul, collection of, 87; supply of Istanbul, reasons for 
difficulties of, 88 
Foreign Ministry, Turkish (FM): archives, xii; 62n6-14, 631715-19, 
6422-27, 6734-38, 6841-43, 6946-52, 70n54-55; as a route to 
power for Ottoman statesmen, 92; information of, on Russian 
Muslim emigrants, 70; personnel of trained by Yahya Efendi, 92 
Foreign trade: statistics on, 31 
France: Foreign Ministry Archives of, importance of as source on 
Ottoman population, xii; occupation of Tunisia by, 28; philhel- 
lenism in, 46-47 
Franks: decline of in Pera, 98; as generic term for Europeans, 98; 
uprooted by merchants of Galata, 98; Urquhart’s description of, 
98. See also French; Europeans : 
Freedom of trade: peace treaty condition, 61 
Freemasons: lodge abolished, 91 
French: as ethnic group in Pera, 97 
French language: knowledge of as a characteristic of a “modern” 
citizen of Istanbul, 97; number of students of, 96; teaching of, 93, 
96. See also Galatsaray Sultantsi 


seen 
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French Revolution, 91 
Fuat Paga, 63, 92 


Gagauz, 56 

Galata: as a center of European domination of Istanbul, 95; com- 
position of population of, 87; as a meeting place for ex-Jani- 
zaries, 91; merchants of become influential, 98; as modern dis- 
trict of Istanbul, 86; as old Genoese quarter of Istanbul, 86; 
survey of all male inhabitants of, 92 

Calatsaray Sultanisi (French school): established at French insist- 
ence, 96 

Gasparini, Dormann: plans of for Swiss migration, 62 

Gaspirali, Ismail (Crimean nationalist and publisher of Tercuman), 
66 

Gatzko: population of, 2531 

Gauthier, Theophile: Constantinople, 94n19 

Gazi Ahmet Muhtar Pasa; Takoimi Sinin, xii 

Gazi Mehmet Efendi, 77 

General Administration of Population (Niifus-u Umumiyye Idaresi): 
compiles annual general statistics, 32; established in 1881/82, 29 

General Migration Administrative Commission (Idare-i Unmiimiyye- 
i Muhacirun Komisyonu): established in 1860, 67 

General Police Directorate: responsible to Minister of Interior, 102 

Genoese: hired for Ottoman navy, 91 

Georgians: settlement of in eastern Anatolia, 57 

Gerber, Haim: ‘The Population of Syria and Palestine in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” Asian and African Studies, 10126 

German language: newspaper in Istanbul, 96; teaching of, 96 

Germans: request permission to settle in Turkey, 63 

Giresun: Greeks in, 47 

Gladstone, William: anti-Ottoman policy of, 52 

Glass, D. V.: “The Treatment of Population in Historical Text- 
books,” Population and Social Change, 6112 


- “Gog” (Refugee): Tiirk Ansiklopedisi, 66129 


Gokbilgin, Tayyib: Rumelide Yoriikler, Tatarlar ve Evlad-i Fatihan, 
70n56 

Golos (a Greek newspaper): arouses British to help Greeks against 
Bulgarians, 47 

Goschen, George: replaces Layard as British ambassador to Porte, 
52-53 ; 


, Gould, G. F.: reports on persecution of Muslims in Nig by Ser- 


bians, 74 


- Goyiing, Nejat: Aile Deyimi Hakkinda,” Tarih Dergisi, 10126 


Gozaydin, Feyzi: Kirim Tiirklerinin Yerlesme ve Gégmeleri, 66132 

Grand Vizier: presides over divin, 93; role transformed into that of 
a prime minister, 93 

Granville, George (Foreign Secretary): presses Porte for execution 
of the conditions of the Treaty of Berlin, 52 

Great Britain: advocates commercial liberalization, 98; attempts to 
stimulate Jewish settlement in Palestine, 63; information of on 
massacres of Muslims, 71158; occupation of Egypt by, 28; Phil- 
hellenism in,. 46-47; promotes Armenian autonomy, 51; reports 
of on deportation of Muslims from Bulgaria, 49; reports by 
Foreign Office, 412, 47110, 4812-13, 4916, 50719, 5120, 52, 
71n59, 73n60-61, 7462-64; reports of on ill-treatment of Muslim 
civilians, 71; reports of on Ottoman population, 46; sends of- 


ficers to investigate population of Balkans, 26; sends officers to 


investigate population of Anatolia, 52-54; supports Greeks 
against Greater Bulgaria, 26; and territorial changes in the Bal- 
kans, 4; use of Ottoman statistics by consular officials of, 24; use 
of Ubicini’s statistics by, 24 

Great Britain, House of Commons: Accounts and Papers, xii, 10n24— 
25, 2844, 34n72, 47n9, 53n22-25, 53n26-36, 54138; “Papers Re- 
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specting the Settlement of Circassian Emigrants in Turkev,” 
68n40, 69248 


Greater Bulgaria: ethnic groups in, 4; terms of Treaty of San Ste- 
fano, 4 i 
Greece: emigration of Muslims from, 75; Tirhala and Prevesa oc- 

cupied by, 28; seeks to acquire more territory after 1878, 45 
Greek Albanians: definition of, 5019- ; 
Greeks: in Anatolia, 4, 47; in Asiatic provinces, 58; as bureaucrats 


in Ottoman government, 46; and claims against Bulgarians, .71;' 


as clergy, help maintain loyalty of Orthodox Christians to Sul- 


tan, 91; in eastern Rumelia, 47; effects of modern education on,: 
47; emigration of from the Ottoman Empire, 11; as European: 
proteges, 95, 98; in Galata, 98; in Giresun, 47; in Greater Bul:-, 
garia, 4; immigration of to Russia, 61; increase in population .of,.- 
47; in Istanbul, 87, 92; in Macedonia, 47; in Macedonia -and « 


Thrace, Trotter's figures, 52; manipulation of statistics by, 35; as 
merchants, 4647, 90, 91, 94; migration of to western Anatolia, 
47; migration of to Istanbul, 103; millet, class structure of, 90; 


Muslims as immigrants, 55; opposition of to the settlement of* 


Circassians in Thessaly, 69; in Ottoman state, 46-48; in Pera,.97= 
98; and the persecution of Muslims, 73; repatriated to Turkey: 
after living in Russia, 68; role of in economic development, 47; 
and secular hellenism, 46; in Sivas, 53; in Thrace, 4, 47; uprising 
of, 46, 91; use of population statistics to counter Russian claims, 
4 “ 

Greek language: press, in Istanbul, 96 ae 

Greek Patriarchate: attempts to hellenize other Orthodox Chris- 
tians, 48; goal of a national Byzantine revival of, 46; and the 
Greek uprising, 91; as official representative of Orthodox Chris- 
tians in Ottoman Empire, 46 * : 

Greek-speaking Bulgarians, 50 

Greek-speaking Muslims, 57 

Gregorian calendar: adopted as second official Ottoman calendar, 
xi; use of by Ottoman administration, xi ; ea 

Grenville, Henry: Observations sur I’état actuel de I’ Empire ottoman, 
88n3 : 


Gypsies (kipti): classified separately in population registers, 20 


Hadzibegi¢, Hamid: “Dizja ili Haraé,” Prilozi, 20116, 2221 - 

Hafiz Paga, 67 

Halep (Aleppo), 3369; subdivision of vilayet of, 8 

Halig: district of Istanbul, 87 

Hamal (porters): number of, 95, occupation of many bekars, 94; or- 
ganized in odas (chambers), 95; role of in transportation in Istan- 
bul, 95 

Hamalbasi (Chief of hamal) 95 

Haman (baths): in Istanbul, 97 

Hammer-Purgstall, Joseph Freiherr, von: Constantinople und der 
Bophorus, 102147; study of Ottoman administration by, 93; men- 
tioned, 7 : 

Hane (household): as traditional tax units in 15th and 16th cen- 
turies, 9 : 

Hans (inns): in Istanbul, 95, 97 

Harag¢: tithe paid by non-Muslims, 89 

Harput: claimed by Armenians, 52; population of, 57 

Hassel, Georg: Geographisch-statistiches Handwortbuch, 1811; Lehr- 
buch der Statistik der europdischen Staaten, 1811; Statischer Umriss 
der Sdmtlichen europdischen, 18, 18111 Pte 

Hassoun, Antoine Pierre IX, of Cilicia: figures for population of 
Sivas of, 34; inflation of number of Armenian Catholics by, 53-° 

Hayralolu: population figures of, 19 i 

Heer, David M.: Readings on Population, 6111 

Hejaz, 29 aan : 

Hellenization: of Bulgarians, 49; of Vlahs, 50 
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Helle von Samo, A. Ritter zur: Das Vilajet der Inselen das Weissen 
Meeres, das Priviligirte Beylik Samo (Syssam), und das selbsisidntige 
Mutessarflik Cypren (Kybris), 26136; Die Vélker des osmanischen 
Reiches, 26n36, 5121, 5847; estimates of Armenian population 
in eastern Anatolia, 51; as a “minimalist,” 26; statistics for 1872 
and 1874, 26; use of Ottoman population statistics, 6; use of sal- 
names (yearbooks), 26; mentioned, 57-58 : ‘ 

Helvaci (makers and sellers of helva): occupation of many bekars, 
94-95 

Henry, Louis, 61n2 

Herzegovina, 25131 

Hicri-Kameri (calendar): begins with the year of Hegira (AD 622), xi 

Historical demography, 61 

Hoffman Nowotny, Hans-Joachin: Migration: Ein Beitrag zu emer 
soziologischen Erklarung, 61n4 

Hollingsworth, T. H.: Historical Demography, 612 

Hospitals: in Istanbul, 97 

Hiidavendigar (Bursa): census inspectors sent to, 33 

Hutsamettin, 19 

Huseyin Avni Pasa, Premier, 30 ; 

Hitteroth, Wolf-Dieter: Historical Geography of Palestine, Transjor- 
dan and Southern Syria in the Late 16th Century, 4n1; Landlich Sielin- 
gen im sudlichen Inneranatolien in den letzten vierhundert Jahren, 


11129 
Hyamson, A. M.: The British Consulate in Jerusalem 1838-1914, 63n20 


lane-i askeriyye. See Bedelat-i askeriyye, 20 
Ibn Suud: contributions of to Ottoman legislation, 20116 
Icmal. See Summary Population Reports 
Ignatiev, Count, 72 
Ihtisab. See Office of the Censor of Morals 
Ihtiyar Meclisi (village council of elders), 29 
Ihtiyat (active reserve), 6 
Iumhaber (information certificates), 30 
Imarets (welfare centers): in Istanbul, 97 , te 
Immigrants: numbers not properly reflected in statistics, 27 7 
Immigration: importance of for Ottoman demography, 60; in- 
creases size of Turkish population of Anatolia, 57; overlooked by 
official registers, 27; policy of Ottoman state, 62; registers of, 55. 
See also under ethnic and religious groups, geographical areas, 
nationalities, and nations 
Inalcik, Halil: ‘“Dzizya’’, Encyclopedia of Islam, 22n22; mentioned, 
19n9 ; on 7 
Inciciyan, P. L.: as geographer, 7; description of Istanbul, Rumili 
and Ottoman Empire by, 7114; translation of works of, 7114 
Industrialization: in Istanbul, 94; obstacles to, 94 
Integration: of immigrants in Anatolia, 55 at 
Interior Ministry (Dahiliye): empowered to maintain population 
lists, 33; mentioned, 32 
lonescu-Brad, Ion: studies of land tenure, 62 
Iraq: partial census of in 1866, 24; undercounting of population of, 
35 
Isambert, Emile: use of Ubicini’s statistics by, 24 
Iskele (small ports on the Mamara and Black Seas), 94 
Iskodra: Muslims of, 56; population of opposed to census, 34 
Islahat Fermani. See Edict of 1856 
Islam Ansiklopedisi: articles on Circassia in, 6633; articles on Cau- 
casians in, 66733; mentioned, 90 
Isiamism, 77 
Islamization: of Anatolia, 58 
Islamoglu, Hurican: Dynamics of Agricultural Production, Pepe lation 
Growth and Urban Development: A Case Study of Areas in North 
Central Anatolia 1520-1575 (Ph.D. diss.), 9122 
Islimiye: Bulgarian population of, 51 
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Ismail Ferruh Efendi: established first Masonic lodge in Istanbul, 
91-92 
Ismet Inénu, 77 
Issawi, Charles: The Economic History of Turkey, 1800-1914, 18n4 
Istanbul: administrative organization of, 95; consumes more than 
it produces, 94; demographic changes in, 102; difficulty in com- 
pleting 1882 census in, 33; divisions of, 87; as entry point for 
European culture, 97; estimate of population of, 95, 103; ethnic 
distribution of in 1897, 104; Fesch’s description of, 100; growth 
of economic opportunities in, 95; increase in population of, 95; 
municipal administration of, 101; occupational structure of, 104; 
population of in 1897, 104; population survey of all male inhabi- 
tants of, 92; as a semi-colonial post, 100; social-economic struc- 
ture of, 59; styles in, 100 
Istanbul Chamber of Commerce (Istanbul Ticaret Odasi), 101 
Istanbul Conference, 4, 26, 45 
Istanbullu Efendi (‘modern man’’) culturally alienated from own 
society, 97 
Italian language: newspaper in Istanbul, 97; teaching of, 96 : 
IUKTY (Istanbul Universitesi Kitapligi, Turkce Yazmaiar), xii, 
195, 3366, 3371, 44, 5541-43, 58748 
Izmir: as a clearing point, 63; importance of as an export and ex- 
change place; mentioned, 47 
Izmit, 8 
Jackson, J. A.: Human Migration: A Guide to Migration Literature in 
English, 1955-1962, 61n4 
Jaffa: German colonies in, 62 & 
Janizaries: abolition of by Sultan Mahmud II, 91; labor monopoly 
of in Istanbul, 90; occupational structure of, 91; revolt of against 
Selim III, 90 ee 
Jansen, Clifford J.: Readings in the Sociology of Migration, 61n4 
Jeleps (cattle merchants): economic role of, 49 5 
Jennings, Ronald J.: “Urban Population in Anatolia in the Six- 
teenth Century: A Study of Kayseri, Karaman, Amasya, Trab- 
zond and Erzurum,” International Journal of Middle East Studies, 
4n1 
Jerusalem, 8 
Jewish millet: class structure of, 90 
Jews: categorized separately in censuses, 21; immigration of into 
Ottoman Empire, 63; in Istanbul, 87; in Macedonia, '48; mas- 
sacred by Russians and Bulgarians, 72; in Pera, 97; persecution 
of by Russians, 63; population of in Ottoman Empire, -25-261134; 
publication of newspapers in Istanbul by, 96; from Russia re- 
quest permission to immigrate to Ottoman Empire, 63; settle- 
ment of in Palestine, 63; from Yemen request permission to set- 
tle in Palestine, 63 a 
Jirecek, K. J.: Cesty po Bulharska, cited in Contrasts mm Emerging So- 
cieties: Readings in the Social and Economic History of South Eastern 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century, 7667; on sales of land in eastern 
Anatolia, 76 . 
Johnson, Clarence R.: Constantinople Today, 10245 
Jordan. See Syria 
Jurilofca, Romania: Old Believers in, 63-6421 


Kabardians: acceptance of Islam by, 66 

Kabartay tribe, 77 

Kadi (judge): and tax categories, 19 Aa; : 

Reina leaperintendent administrators of Christian mahalles, 92 

Kahyabey. See Minister of Police ‘ 

Kani Pasa: improved collections of customs in Istanbul, 97 7 

Kanitz, Felix: 46; Donau-Bulgarien und der Balkan, 24n27; La Buea 
danubienne et le Balkan: Etudes de voyages, 1860-1886, 24n27, 50n18 

Kaptanpasa. Sec Minister of the Navy 
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‘Karaagac: collection point for wheat for Istanbul, 87 
‘Karaites: in Istanbul, 87 
-Karal, Enver Ziya: Osmanti fmparatorlugunda Itk Niifus Sayimi, 18n4, 
19n5, 20014, 10349; use of Ottoman archives by, 1915 
Karesi: Greek population of, 48; mentioned, 33 
‘Karpat, Kemal: review in American Historical Review, 48n14; The Ge- 
cekondu: Rural Migration and: Urbanization in Turkey, 4ni, 104n57; 
An Inquiry into the Social Foundations of Nationalism in the Ottoman 
State: From Social Estates to Classes, From Millets to Nations, 47n9, 
9010, 99135; “The Social and Economic Transformation of Is- 
tanbul in the Nineteenth Century,” Istanbul @ la jonction des cul- 
tures balkaniques, mediterranéens, slaves et orientales aux XVI-XIX 
siécles, 72n59; “Ottoman Immigration Policies and Settlement in 
Palestine,” Settler Regimes in Africa and the Arab World, 4n1, 62n5, 
63n20; ‘Population Movements in the Ottoman State in the 
- Nineteenth Century: An Outline,” Contributions a I'Histoire Econ- 
' omique et social de l’Empire Ottoman, 27n39, 46n6; “The Social and 
_ Political Foundations of Nationalism in South East Europe after 
1878: A Reinterpretation,”” Der Berliner Kongress von 1878, 7158; 
“The Status of Muslims under European Rule: The Evic- 
* tion of the Circassians from the Caucasus and Their Settlement in 
Syria, fournal of Muslim Minorities, 56n45, 69n52 
Kars: ceded to Russia in 1878, 8, 57; strategic value of, 51; under- 
' counting of population in, 21; mentioned, 69 
-Kagimpaga (quarter of Istanbul), 87 
Katip (letter writer): monopoly of Turks in Istanbul, 95 
Kauffer, F.: Guide de Constantinople, 102n47 
Kavas (messengers): part of diplomatic community of Pera, 99 
Kavasse (police attached to embassies), 102 
Kayikgi (boatmen): importance of for water transportation in Istan- 
‘bul, 95; as occupation of many bekars, 95 
Kaymakamlik (district). See Kaza 
Kaymakam (administrator of sancaks), 8 
Kaymakam Pasa (official substituting for Grand Vizier), 19 


- Kayseri: tax categories in, 19 


Kaza (district): 29; administration of, 32; Ottoman administrative 
division, 7, main unit of population registration, 20 


-” Kazak Mirza, 77 


Kazan: migrants from, 65 
Kefil (guarantor): and tax categories, 19 
Kendarki, V. K.: Universal’noe opisanie Kryma, 66n31 
Kepek (or Kapele, European-style brimmed hat): as a sign of social 
‘status and Christian affiliation, 103 
Kerkuk (Mosul): vilayet, formation of, 8 
Kharput: Christian population of, 5 
Kiamil Pasa, 31 
Kiepert, Heinrich: article in Das Ausland, 4513; distortion of popu- 
lation figures by, 50; overestimation of Slavic population of the 
Balkans by, 45; population figures of on the Balkans, 46; reliance 
of on Slavic sources and Bianconi’s false statistics, 45; statistics 
i used by Russians, 26 
Kirjali revolts: in Rhodopes, 49 
Kirjis (Crimean agricultural intermediaries), 76 
Kirmanji (Kurdish group), 57 
Kizilbas: classified as non-Muslims, 5; in eastern Anatolia, 52; 
number of, 53; placed in different categories, 57; mentioned, 
93n29 
Kecabasi (administrator of non-Muslim nahiye), 8 
Konya: census of 1831 in, 7 
Kornrumpf, Hans-Jurgen: Die Territorialverwaltung im dstlichen Teil 
der Europdischen Turkei vom Erlass der Vilayetsordnung (1864) bis 
zum Berliner Kongress (1878) nach amtlichen osmanischen Veréffent- 
lichungen, 8n19 ; 
Koschutz, Lajos, 64 
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Kosova: Albanians in, 51, 56; Bulgarians in, 51; Greeks in, 51 

Késtenje: settlement of Circassians in, 68 

Kuban, Dogan: “Istanbulun Tarihi Yapisi’, Mimarlik, 101 

Kuban: migration from, 65; occupied by Russia, 67 

Kuigtikcekmece: check points established at, 91 

Kiiguk, Cevdet: “Tanzimatin Ilk Yillarinda Erzurumun cee | Ce 
liri ve Reaya Nufusu,” Tarih Dergisi, 20116 s 

Kucik Kaynarca, Treaty of: effect on istanbul of, 88 

Kiigtik Sait Pasa: recommends formation of a statistical system 3 31° 

Kumkapi (quarter of Istanbul), 87 

Kundukov (Circassian general in Ottoman Service), 68 


Kurdistan, 52 a henna 
Kurds: claims of against Armenians, 57; conflicts of with: ea 


ians, 52; demands of for administrative autonomy, 45; ‘popuila- 


tion of in Eastern Anatolia, 52; Shiite, 57; Sunni, 57; as a threat t6* 


an autonomous Armenia, 51; total Ottoman population of, 57; 
tribes of, 11; unreliable statistics for, 54 

Kutschera, Hugo: ‘’Geographische- ~ethnographische Ubersicht,” 
Osterreichische Monatsschrift fiir den Orient, 46n5; as “minimalist”, 
26; use of Ottoman population statistics, 6; works published in 
Osterreichische Monatsschrift fiir den Orient (1875-1878), 26138; 
mentioned, 5 


Lames, Thomas: British consul in Lanarca, Cyprus, 62 y 
Lampe, John R.: Balkan Economic History, 1550-1950: From Imperial 
Borderlands to Developing Nations, 76167 ae 

Land sales: by Muslims in Balkans, 76 

Lane-Poole, Stanley: The People of Turkey, 48114, 102146, 

Larissa: settlement of Circassians in, 69 we eats 

Latin script, 58 ee pie 

Layard, Henry: replaced by Goschen as ambassador in Constan- 
tinople, 52 

Lazes: settlement of in eastern Anatolia, 57 

Léart, Marcel. See Zohrap, Kirkor 

League of Nations: use of Greek statistics, 5 

League of Prizren: formation of, 75 

Lebanon. See Syria 

Lecomte, Pretext: Les Arts et métiers de la Turquie et de I’ Orient, 591150 

Levant Herald (weekly published in Istanbul), 96 

Lewak, Adam: Dzieji emigraciji polskie] w Turcji (1831-1878), 64n23 

Lewis, Bernard: Christians and Jews in the Ottoman Empire, 99n34" 

Lipovans: allowed to settle in Turkey and the United States, 64 

Literacy: rates of, 58 

Liva: administrative division of Ottoman Empire, 7; number of, 8 

Loris-Melikov: negotiates the emigration of Caucasians with Ot- 
toman authorities, 67 

Lowry, Heath W.: “The Ottoman Tahrir Defters as a Source of Urban 
Demographic History: the Case Study of Trabzon (ca. 1486-1583), 
[Ph.D. diss.], 421, 9121 

Lutfi: Tarth-i Lutfi [or Lutfi Tarihi]: on reform attempts.in Ottoman 
Empire, 18; mentioned, 1811, 8711 : 


Macedonia: Albanians in, 48; as a battleground of conflicting na-: 
tional ambitions, 46; Bulgarian population of, 48-49; Bulgarian 
claims to, 5; denied to Bulgaria, 26; disputes over, 49; Greeks in; 
47, 52; Muslims in, 48, 52; Serbians attack Muchas in, 71; Turks: 
in, 48; Vlahs in, 48 

Macedonian Question: use of population statistics fk. 51. See als6.. 
Adanir, Fikret ete 

Magyars (Hungarians): immigration of to Ottoman Empire 3 

Mahalle (quarters of a city or town), 92 eT 

Mahmi (Ottoman-born non-Muslims who held freien passports) 
29 er. 

Mahmud II, Sultan: abalition “of traditional institutions: by, 92; 
allows Greeks to return to their homes in Istanbul, 92; friendly 
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policies of towards Christians, 92; introduction of new adminis- 
trative boundaries and divisions by, 8; on importance of holding 
a census, 195; raises taxes, 22, 92; reform attempts of, 18; re- 
forms treatment of foreign ambassadors, 92; rise to throne of, 90; 
scandalizes religious conservatives, 92; seeks popular support 
after 1826, 92; unpopularity of, 92. 
Mahmud Celalettin Pasa [pseud. Constantine Boznecky]: service 
to Sultan of, 64 
Mahmud: Nedim Bey: appeal to British Embassy by, 74 
Mahmutpasa: population officials in, 19 
Maktu (community head tax), 20 
Malatya: ceded to Harput vilayet, 8 x 
Malta: families from request permission to settle in Tripoli, 63; citi- 
.zens of in Pera, 98 
Mamuretulaziz: vilayet formed, 8 
Manastir: Bulgarians, Greeks, and Muslims in, 51; Muslim Turks 
in, 56; population of, 48 
Mandel, Neville J.: “Ottoman Practice as Regards Jewish Settle- 
ment in Palestine, 1881-1908,” Middle Eastern Studies, 63n20 
Mangalam, J. J.: Human Migration: A Guide to Migration Literature in 
English, 1955-1962, 61n4 
Manipulation of statistics: by Armenian Patriarch Nerces, 52; by 
Bulgarians, 35; by Greeks, 35; for political purposes, 4; by Ser- 
bians,, 35; by Russians, 4; by Vlahs, 35 
Manisa: Greeks in, 47 
Ma’oz, Moshe: Studies on Palestine during the Ottoman Period, 34n73 
Mardin: settlement of Circassians in, 70 
Margalith, Israel: Le Baron de Rothschil et la colonisation juive en Pal- 
estine, 63n20 
Margin of error: in counting of population, 10, in developed areas, 
"34, in less accessible areas, 34; ranges of, 34 
Markets: changes in Istanbul, 88. See also Bazaar; Capitalism 
Marriages: recorded by mulitars on ilumhabers, 32; registration reg- 
ulations for, 32 
Masons: first lodge of established in Istanbul, 91 
Master of Artillery: member of divan, 93 
Matluba gayrimulvafik (unsuitable for military service), 20 
Maximalists: and migration, 27; works of on Ottoman population, 
26 
McCarthy, Justin: “Age, Family and Migration in Nineteenth- 
Century Black Sea Provinces of the Ottoman Empire,” Interna- 
tional Journal ‘of Middle Eastern Studies, 61n4; The Arab World, Tur- 
key and the Balkans (1878-1914): A Handbook of Historical Statistics, 
4nl; “Greek Statistics on Ottoman Greek Population,” Interna- 
tional Journal of Turkish Studies, 5n3; The Muslim Population of An- 
atolia 1878 to 1927, [Ph.D. diss.], 28742, 6114; Muslims and Mi- 
norities: The Population of Anatolia at the End of the Empire, 45n4, 
5644; “The Population of Ottoman Syria and Iraq, 1878-1914,” 
Asian and African Studies, 8n20; ‘Population of the Ottoman Fer- 
‘tile Crescent’, 8720, 10n27 
McGowan, Bruce: Economic Life in Ottoman Europe, 21 
Meclis-i Vala-i Adliye (official. who took over judiciary functions 
formerly performed by the Grand Vizier), 93 
Medical School (tibbiye) established in Istanbul, 96 
Medreses (traditional schools): in Istanbul, 97, number of, 87 
Mehmed II, Sultan (1451-1481), 90 
Mehmet Murat {Mizanci), 77 
Mendels, F. F.: “Recent Research in European Historical Demog- 
raphy,’ American Historical Review, 6111 
Mentese: census officials of appointed in 1851, 24 - 
Merkez Memuru (Chief of Police), 102 
Michelson, E. H.: use of Ubicini’s statistics, 24 
Middle class: expansion of, 59. See also Capitalism; Economic de- 
velopment 
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Middle East: need for population studies on, 3 
Migrants: strong anti-Russian feelings of, 76; effect of on urban 
growth in Istanbul, 76; help stimulate economic activity, 76; 
help ease manpower shortage, 76; integration of ethnic groups 
alters traditional social structure of Anatolia, 77 
Migration: accounts for bulk of population movements in Otto- 
man state, 61; economic effect of, 58; influence of in generating 
social and political changes, 4; internal, overlooked by official 
registers, 27; role of in Islam, 3; of young men to Istanbul, 103; 
recorded by muhtars on ilumhabers, 32; registration regulations 
for, 32; role of in forming Turkish national state, 57; socio-cul- 
tural impact of, 76. See also under ethnic and religious groups, 
geographical areas, nationalities, and nations 
Migration Commissions: reports of, 70053 
Mikhov, Nikola N.: Naseleniento na Turtsii i Bulgarii, prez XVID- 
XIXv, 5, 5n6, 1872, 48n14, 68744, 70153; distorts Ottoman 
population figures, 5; use of many works on Ottoman popula- 
tion by, 2637 
Military Affairs Office, 28 
Military College (harbiye): in Istanbul, 96 
Military Engineering School: in Istanbul, 96 a 
Millet (religious and ethnic affiliation): basis for registering Chris- 
tians, 30; conflicts within, 99; Orthodox, 49; reform of, 99, effect 
of, 99. See also Armenians; Bulgarians; Greek Patriarchate; 
Greeks; Muslims 
Minimalists: and dikaise schools, differences between, 26-27 
Minister of Finance: member of divan, 93 “ 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: member of divan, 93 
Minister of the Interior. See Miistesar 
Minister of the Navy: member of divan, 93 
Minister of Police: formerly Kahyabey, 92, 93; member of divan, 93 
Minister of Property Records (Defter-i Hakani), 29 
Minister of Trade and Agriculture, 29 
Minister of Trade and Construction, General Directorate of Statis- 
tics: Devlet-i Aliye-i Osmaniyyenin Bintigytizontig Senesine Mahsus 
Istatistik-i Umumiyyesi (General Statistics of the Ottoman State 
for the Year 1313), 33771 
Minister of Trade and Public Works: established in 1838, 93; 
member of divan, 93 
Minister of War. See Serasker 
Minorsky, V.: Journal Asiatique, article in, 66133 
Miri (state land): registers of, 9122. See also Budget 
Mithat Pasa: carries out census while governor of Tuna vilayet 
(1866-1873), 24; governorship of Tuna vilayet, 8; introduction of 
reforms in the Tuna province by, 49, 92 
Molbeck, C.: use of Ubicini’s statistics, 24 
Moldavia: and Wallachia, freed from selling agricultural produce 
to Porte, 61; mentioned, 8, 88. See also Romania 
Molla Ali Efendi, 77 . 
Mois, Roger: Introduction @ la démographie historique: Les ville 
d'Europe du XIV au XVIII siécle, 61111 
Moltke: draws up a development plan for Istanbul, 101 
Moniteur ottoman: as a source for Ottoman economic philosophy, 
89n5 
Moniteur oriental: weekly published in Istanbul, 96 
Montenegro: emigration of Muslims from, 75; occupation of Isko- 
dra by, 28; seeks to acquire more territory after 1878, 45 
Mortality rates: in demographic literature, 61. Sec also Death rate 
Moruzzi, Constantine: dismissed as dragoman (interpreter), 91-92 
Moshnin, A. N.: distortion of population figures by, 50 
Mosques: number of in Istanbul, 87, 97; repair of in Istanbul, 91 
Mubayaaki (wheat collector or buyer): duties of, 87; in Salonica, 
87n2 
Muidir (administrator of nahiye), 8 
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’ Mufettis (inspector): supervises police force, 102 
-Mugham Hasan Bey, 77 
=: Muhacir (immigrants): lists of statistics of, 
grants 
_Multtar (administrator): of Muslim naliye, 8; of mahalle, 92; respon- 
“sibilities of, 92 
Mukayyid (registrars): 28, 30 : 
Municipal administration (selremaneti), 102 
Miiriir tezkersi (travel card): carried by Ottoman travelers, 91; men- 
tioned, 35 
Muridism: role in creating a common Islamic identity in the Cau- 
casus, 67 
‘Mus: claimed by Armenians, 52; mentioned, 69 
* Miisir (Field Marshal): position in bureaucracy of, 93 
Muslims: in Anatolia, 52, 54, 55, 58; in the Balkans, 45, 70; in Bul- 
garia, number of underestimated, 50; decline in population of, 
60; displacement of by Greeks in western Anatolia, 47; effect of 
military service on, 11; emigration of from Romania, 75; expul- 


27. Seve also Gé¢, [mmi- 


sion of from the Balkans, 60, 71; fail to report exact numbers of, ’ 
54; in Greater Bulgaria, 4; immigrants, from Russia, 11; immi-. 


gration of to Anatolia, 57; in Istanbul, 86, 104; in Macedonia, 48; 
in Macedonia and Thrace, Trotter's figures, 52; massacred by 
: Bulgarians and Russians, 49; migration.of from Balkans, 55, 70- 
| 75; not categorized according to ethnic or linguistic affiliation, 
55; number killed in 1877-1878, 75; in the Ottoman state, 55-59; 
persecution of by Balkan states, 58; persecution of by Russia, 58; 
in Rumili, 70; sell land to non-Muslims, 24; subdivision of into 
smaller groups in disputed areas, 55; threatened by a Greater 
Bulgaria, 26; undercounted more than Christians, 10; underes- 
timated by Armenian Patriarch, 52; uprooted from Tuna and 
. Edirne vilayets, 49. See also Albanians; Bosnians; Caucasians; 
Circassians; Daghestanis; Kizilbas; Kurds; Pomaks; Tatars; 
: Turks 
Mustafa: establishes tanning plant at Baltaliman, 94 
 Mustahfiz (territorial/local militia), 6 
Miistesar (Counselor of the Vizier and Minister of the Interior): 
_charged with counting non-Muslims, 30; provides registers to 
; the General Administration of Population, 32; mentioned, 93 
Mutafchieva, Vera, P.: Sur l'état du Syateite des timars des XVIF- 
XVIIP siécles, 9n22 
Mutassarrif (administrator of a sancak), 8 
Mutevelle (caretaker), 74 
Muvazzaf (active military duty): conscription classification, 6 


Nahcivan: gained by Russia, 66 

Nahiye (neighborhood). See Administrative divisions 

Naib (assistant to mayor): responsibilities of, 87 

Nakgsibendi (Muslim fraternity): powers of increased, 91 

Nam, Charles B.: Population and Society: A Textbook of Readings, 61n1 

. Nationalism: Bulgarian, 35; difference between Balkan and west- 

ene variant of, 71; Greek, 35; Serbian, 35; movements, emergence 
“of linked to economic improvement, 24 

Nationality: new dimension of after 1878, 45; of Orthodox Chris- 
tians in Macedonia, 50; political claims of, 45 

National rehabilitation: of Pomaks, 48 

Naval Academy: in Istanbul, 96 ’ 

Navarino, Battle of: destruction of Ottoman fleet at, 88 

Nazim Hikmet Pasa, 64 

Neferen (individual payment of head tax), 20 

Nemoliaks: emigration to Turkey and United States of, 64 

Nerces, Armenian Patriarch: figures of on Armenians in eastern 
Anatolia, 53; forced to revise population statistics, 53; manipu- 
lation of population figures by, 52; memorandum to Berlin Con- 
gress by, 53. See also Armenians, Manipulation of statistics 
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Nestorians: and reforms, 53; in eastern Anatolia, 52 

New Army: created by Mahmud II, 92 mee 

Newspapers: publication of in Istanbul. See also under titles and’, 
languages 

’ Nicopolis: settlement of Circassians in, 69 


Nis: Bulgarian population in majority in, 51; ingorporated into - oe 
Serbia, 28; mass exodus .of Muslim’ from, 74; as part of Tuna -" 


vilayet, 24; Serbian population of, 50; settlement of Circassians 
in, 69; under Midhat Pasa, 8 

Nogai: mullahs, role of in spreading Islam, 66; Tatars, emigration 
of from Russia, 66 

Non-Muslims: beneficiaries of European capitalist economy, Wt 
61; assisted by Christian missionaries, 61; increase in numbers 


of, 61; migration of to Istanbul, 103; in eastern Anatolia, 54; Ot- i 
toman officials used languages: of for censuses, 32163; registers‘ 


of, 103; support of by European powers, 61. See also Armenians; 


Bulgarians; Europeans; Greeks; Macedonians; Nestorians; Ro-: 


manians; Serbians; Vlahs 
Novi Bazar: under joint Austro-Ottoman administration, 56. * 
Niifus Menuiru (population officials), 28 
Niifus Naziri (population inpector), 28, 30, 32 
Niifus tezkeresi (Population bulletin), 32 
Nusaris (Alawites of Syria): number of, 56 


Occupations: among non-Muslims, 24; changes of in isasbal 95-., 5 


97. See also Professions 
Offenburg, Baron: Russian consul at Galatz, 65 ; 
Office for Supervision of Registers (Defatir Nezareti), 19° 


population lists, 33766 


Office of Correspondence and Registration (Heyet-i tahririye ines 


driyeti): performs administrative duties, 102 

Office of Economic Affairs (Limur-u iktisadiyye imudriyeti): performs 
general municipal duties, 102 

Office of the General Inspector (Mufettis-i umumilik): performs ad- 
ministrative duties, 102 

Office of Imperial Registers (Defter-i Hakani Nazareti), 30 


Office of Population Registers (Ceride-i Niifus Nezareti), 28- ae 


Office of Property Surveys (Tahrir-i Emlak Idaresi), 28 


‘ 


Office of Sanitary Affairs (Heyet-i sihhiye muidriyetiy: performs. g gen ey 


eral municipal duties, 102 

Office of Technical Affairs (Heyet-i feniyye. miidriyeti): petforms 
general municipal duties, 202 

Ohrid: Bulgarian church at closed, 49 

Old Believers: in Jurilofca, Romania, 63721; settle in Hobaiea: 63. 
See also Lipovans; Nemcliaks 

Olkonski, Phillip: requests permission to migrate to Palestine, 62. 

Orenburg: migrants from, 65 


Orhonlu, Cengiz: Osmanti Imparatorlugunda Asiretleri Iskan Tee : i 


gist, 70156 
Orthodox Christians: religious affiliation of as foundation for na- 
tionhood in the Balkans, 60; community of, breakdown i in the’ 


age of nationalism, 35. See also Bulgarians; Greeks; Romans 


Russians; Serbians 
Osmanli (classification of sedentary population), 57 
Osterreichische Ménatsschrift fiir den Orient, 46n5 
Ottoman-Greek Wars: of 1897, 58; of 1919-1922, 47 


Ottoman-Russian Wars: of 1877-1878, 68, 71, 103; of 1768-1829; 66 pee 
Ottoman State: budget of, 88-89; crafts in, 89; economic philoso: ‘ 


phy of, 89; “gentleman” of, characteristics of, 97; government: 
of, forced to assume new responsibilities, 92; population of irr: 
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gious affiliation, 45; statistics of, validity accepted by 
Europeans, 6; Statistics of, validity doubted by Europeans, 5; 
study of statistics by, developed for political reasons, 6 

)ttoman Statistical Directorate, 58 


_. )ttoman Statistical Office: lists of directors of, 44 
-: }Jttoman Year Books. See Salnamics 


)verstatement of population, 10-11 


_ )zenbasli,, Ahmet: Carlik Hiikiimetinde Kirin Faciasi, Yahud Tatar 


Hicretlert, 66129 


: Jalestine: settlement in, 63. See also Syria 


2almerston, Lord: policy of maintaining Ottoman territorial integ- 
rity,52 


. 2an-Slavism:: influence of in Bulgaria, 49; influence of on Balkan 


nationalism, ‘60 


~ ?anzac, David: “La population de l‘Empire ottoman et de ses 


marges du XV° au XIX siécle: Bibliographie (1941-198C) et bilan 
provisoire,” Revue de !’Occident musulman et de la Méditerranée,.48— 
49n14 

Paris, International Exposition of 1867: semi-official population 
statistics prepared for by Salaheddin Bey, 25132 

Paris, Treaty of 1856: and change in Ottoman census philosophy, 
9; as a factor in rise of non-Muslim middle class, 95 


- Pasa (honosific title); 93 
-iPaulicians: mentioned in census of Filibe, 21 
‘ Pazar Kaik (ferry), 95 


er : . Pera: absorbed into Galata, 98; as base for European domination of 
Office of the Censor of Morals (Jhtisab): empowered to. maintain 7 esha laa a cece P 


Ottoman economy, 99; dependence of on Europe, 99; develop- 
ment of business groups in, 99; fire in 1870, 98; French in, 98; 
Greeks in, 98; housing in, 98; Muslims in, 101; non-Muslims in, 
98; Ottoman bureaucrats in, 100-101; population of, 97; reasons 
for ascendancy of, 98; rent in, 98; social structure of, 99-100; as 
site of diplomatic missions, 87, 98; as symbol of ascendancy of 
European over traditional culture, 95, 97; as symbol of modern- 
ity, 101 


.Persian Gulf: Russian designs on, 51 


Persian language: spoken by Kurdish elites, 57 
Petermann, .A.: Mitteilungen aus Justus Peterke's geographischer An- 
stalt, 5540 


- Petrig: Muslims in, age:classifications of, 20 


Phanariots: as rulers of Moldavia and Wallachia, 46 

Philippopolis: Bulgarian population of, a minority in, 51. See also 
Filibe , 

Pigs: sale of in Istanbul permitted by Mahmud II, 92715 

Pinson, Marc: Dertographic Warfare: An Aspect of Ottoman and Rus- 
sian Policies, 1854-1866 [Ph.D. diss.], 411, 66133; ‘Ottoman Col- 
onization of the Circassians in Rumili after the Crimean War,” 
Etudes Balkaniques, 69152; “Russian Policy and Emnerauert of the 
Crimean Tatars to the Ottoman Empire 1854-1862," Giiney-Dogu 
Avrupa “Arastirmalari Dergisi, 6632; estimates by of migrants 
from eastern Caucasus, 67. See also Circassians 


. Pir (sage, old man-a census category): males above sixty, 19 
. Place names: use of Turkish forms for, xi 


‘: Plovdiv. See Filibe, Philippopolis 


Europe, Russian figures, 26; population of, sources on,-7; popur®. ).0: 


lation of, Yakishity’s figures,’ 25; statistics of, use of in measur- 


ing urbanization, 7; statistics of, categorized populatien by reliz.--; ...- 


- Pomaks: immigration of to Anatolia, 


: Police: in Istanbul, personnel of, 103, organization of, 102. See also 


Minister of. Police; Zaptiye 


~ Poles: migration of.to Turkey,.65; serve in Ottoman army against 


Russians and Bulgarians, 64 

Political demography, 61 

57, 75; in the Rhodope 
Mountains, 49,56, 70; revolt of against Russians and Bulgarians, 
75 : 

Popoff, Georg: “La diminution de la population turque de la prin- 
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cipauté de Bulgarie,” Journal de la Société de Statistiques de Paris, 
55n44 

Population Administration: 
tioned, 33170 

Population Bureau: use of Hicri calendar, xii 

Population: exchange of between Greece and Turkey (1926), 48, 75; 
ratio of, change of in eastern Anatolia, 54; registers, regulations 
for, 31, samples of registers of, 37-39 

Porter, Sir James: use of Ubicini’s statistics by, 24 

Postal Service: modernization of, 97; routes to Europe of, 97 


administrative structure, 32; men- 


- Poti: occupied by Russia, 67 


Pousson, Jean-Pierre: “Les Mouvements migratoires en France 
. approches pour une synthése,”’ Annales de demagraphie his- 

torique, 61n1 

President of the Council of State: member of divan, 93 

Prevesa; occupied by Greece, 28 

Professional schools: established in Istanbul, 96 

Professions: disappearance of traditional forms of, 59; prolifera- 
tions of new forms of, 59, 95 

Public debt: stabilized, 58 

Public libraries: in Istanbul, 97 

Public Record Office, xii. See.also Great Britain 

Public works: in Istanbul, 107 


Quataert, Donald: “Commercialization of Agriculture in Ottoman 
Turkey 1800-1914,’ International Journal of Turkish Studies, 76n68; 
Social Disintegration and Popular Resistance in the Ottoman Empire, 
.1881-1908: Reactions to European Economic Penetration, 100139 ~ 


Railroads: in Anatolia, 97; building of, 58; expand communication, 
97 
Rakowski, George: on “the Turkish problem”, 60 
Ravenstein, E. G.: “Distribution of the Population in the Part. of 
Europe Overrun by Turks,” The Geographic Magazine, 28n41; 
“The Population of Russia and Turkey, Journal of the Royal Sta- 
tistical Society, 26n35, 2841, 51n21, 6633; figures of on Ottoman, 
population, 26; mention of demographic factors by, 28; popula- 
tion figures of on the Balkans, 46; studies ethnic distribution of 
Christians, 27; use of Ottoman population statistics by, 6110, 45, 
451; mentioned, 5, 103149 
Reade, R.: reports on Russian plans to rid Bulgaria of Muslims, 74 
Reaya (non-Muslims): term especially applied to Orthodox Chris- 
tians, 21; registers of (reaya defteri), 103 
Recchioli, Stanislas: report by on population of Drama san, 48, 
48n13 
Reclus, Elissé: Nouvelle géographie universelle, la Terre et les hontmes 
l'Europe méridionale, 25n33; as “maximalist”, 26; studies ethnic 
distribution of Christians, 27; use of Salaheddin Bey’s popula- 
tion statistics by, 25; mentioned, 103749 
Reden, F. W.: use of Ubicini’s statistics by, 24 
Redif (inactive military reserves),.6 
Refik, Ahmet (Altunay): Hicri On Altinci Asirda Istanbul Hayati, 
87n1, 90211, 99236 
Reform Commission: in eastern Anatolia, 52 
Registers: basic type (esas defter), 29; daily events (yevmiye vukuat), 
30, 40-41; of non-Muslims in Istanbul, 103; of wheat delivered to 
Istanbul, 87; organizations of, 29; population, disorder of, 29; 
provincial, used to overcome shortcomings of Ottoman census, 


28; summary (icmal), 29, 42-43. See also Census; Population; Sta- 


tistics, Birth rate; Death rate 

Registration: for births, 32; control of, 32; for deaths, 32; difficulties 
of, 33; factors included in, 32; financing of, 32; information veri- 
fied by community council, 32; information verified by a mukh- 
tar, 32; for marriages, 32; for migrations, 32; permanent system 
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Registration (continued) ERE Pd ie 
of established; 30;- provisional (ahkam-i-muvakaate), 32; regula- 
tions for amended, 9h superceded in 102 1903, 33;- for travel 
certificates, 32 

Reistilkiittab (a foreign minister), OB) se as 

Resit Paga,:92 

Riza Pasa, 23 3 

Romania: emigration of Muslims from, 55, 75; independence of; 
28; seeks to.acquire more territory, 45 


Rosenthal, Steven T.: The Politics of Dependency: Urban Reon in 1 Ise 


tanbul, 98n29 8. 
Rumili (Rumelia): population of, 70; Muslim immigrants from, 55. 


E See also Balkans; Bulgaria; Eastern Rumelia; Greece; ‘Montenes 


gro; Romania; Serbia 


Ruscuk (Russe): becomes part a Bulgaria, 28; Bulgarian popula-_ a 
tion of in minority, 56; as part of Tuna dilayet, 24; settlement of : 


Citcassians in, 69 
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